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This Issue in Brief 


Is the Treatment of Criminal Offenders Really 
Necessary?—Martinson and Wilks, director and 
associate director, respectively, of the Center for 
Knowledge in Criminal Justice Planning, New 
York City, develop an alternative to what they 
term “our current, ineffective treatment-impris- 
onment approach to crime.” Their suggested plan 
removes from the criminal justice system the in- 
determinacy that places the fate of the offender 
in the hands of parole boards and others who be- 
lieve they know what is best for the offender and 
places it instead in the hands of the offender him- 
self. It is an approach which subjects the offender 
to a graded system of deterrence, restraint, and 
punishment. 


Corrections’ Tarnished Halo.—Claude T. Man- 
grum, director of adult services for the San 
Bernardino County Probation Department, ad- 
vances the argument that many of the claims, 
made over many years, of the great things which 
can be accomplished through the application of 
traditional correctional concepts are unsubstan- 
tiated and that correctional practice has failed 


to live up to the great expectations established | 
‘as the result of the constant and vociferous articu- 


lation of these claims. He examines some of the 
reasons for this failure and offers some sugges- 
tions to help make the correctional approach more 
realistic. 


Correctional Unification: Rhetoric, Reality, 
and Potential_——Unification of fractionalized cor- 
rectional services has been a reform target for 
many years, asserts Daniel L. Skoler, visiting 
fellow of the National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice. He traces the unifica- 
tion movement and analyzes the major functional 
separations that still exist in the correctional 
structure. Calling for further action to consoli- 


date correctional services, he suggests that this 
is consistent with theoretical development in the 
field, proper management of the continuum and 
gradations of service required by modern correc- 
tional programming, and overall trends in simpli- 
fication of governmental structure. 


Sentencing and Supevision of Organized Crime 
Figures—Chief Probation Officer William ‘T. 
Hogan, Jr., U.S. District Court, Boston, maintains 
that, if an organized crime figure is about to be 
sentenced, he must be labelled by reliable, credible 
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evidence and the allegation must be supported in 
open court. He recommends that supervision 
guidelines be established jointly by the Admin- 
istrative Office and the Justice Department and 
states that the informal procedures practiced by 
probation officers, prosecutors, and correctional 
and parole officials should be formalized to meet 
the test of judicial scrutiny. 

Settling for “Humanization”: Evidence of De- 
spair or of Facing “Reality”?—Corrections has 
a decided history of change in the direction of 
increased “humanization” of the way in which 
sentenced prisoners are treated, according to 
George I. Diffenbaucher of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. Gradually, however, increased ‘‘humani- 
zation” has come to be equated with increased 
“rehabilitation,” and there is no definitive evi- 
dence to support that prisons rehabilitate—in the 
sense of decreased recidivism, he affirms. An over 
emphasis on rehabilitation, to the point of not 
recognizing the fact of retribution and deterrence 
as a part of our criminal justice system, creates 
an unrealistic, unbalanced view of corrections 
that needs to be brought back into line, he con- 
cludes. 


Counseling Offenders of Spanish Heritage.— 
Felix J. Chaves of the Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department writes that the language 
spoken by most offenders of Spanish heritage 
tends to be a mixture of both Spanish and English 
—a language form that has its own expressions, 
colloquialisms, slang terms, inflections, and ca- 
dence. The client must feel free to use that lan- 
guage, particularly in communicating with those 
who are trying to serve him. He will not be able 
to do this with a counselor who speaks only Eng- 
lish, or one who speaks only Spanish for that 
matter. 


Strategy for Preparing Correctional Reports.— 
Professor Jeff Schrink of the Criminology De- 
partment at Indiana State University reports that 
60 percent or more of a neophyte treatment 


agent’s time may involve report writing and other 
paperwork activities and he is often ill-prepared 
to adequately perform this function. It will be 
easier for the agent to write adequate reports if 
he conceptualizes this activity in the broader 
sense of “report preparation” and follows an 11- 
step procedure suggested by the author. 


Teaching Motivation to Inmates.—Messrs. 
Woodward and Chivers of the Lewis University 
Special Services Center in Chicago explain how 
a program that was developed in a _ business 
setting to motivate salesmen was adapted for in- 
stitutional use. They trace the evolution of the 
program over the past 12 years and explain the 
philosophy behind it, how it was developed and 
shaped by the needs of the institution, and the 
techniques used to present the material. Case il- 
lustrations are given to show the program’s effect 
on different participants. 


Parole Revocation Decisionmaking: Private 
Typings and @Qfiicial Designations—Parole revo- 
cations reflect a decisionmaking sequence on the 
part of parole agents, according to Professors 
Prus and Stratton of the University of Windsor 
and the University of Iowa, respectively. This se- 
quence is developed in terms of the agents’ private 
definition of their parolees and their willingness 
to make these definitions known to others. The 
authors report on a study of a midwestern state 
parole department which attempted to locate the 
underlying concerns affecting agents’ private defi- 
nitions of the revokability of their parolees. 


Probation Officer Treatment for Exhibitionists. 
—While a number of exhibitionists will be seen 
by psychiatrists, psychiatric treatment often 
terminates before probation expires so in many 
cases, according to Australian social worker 
Arnold Veraa, it is up to the probation officer to 
continue treatment. His article attempts to pro- 
vide probation officers with some practical sug- 
gestions about the treatment of exhibitionists and 
their families. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
of consideration. 
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Is the Treatment of Criminal Offenders 
Really Necessary? 


By JUDITH WILKS AND ROBERT MARTINSON, PH.D.* 


chaos. In spite of the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $14 billion annually, in spite of the 
_ development of “innovative” and “exemplary” 
| programs designed to provide safe streets, the 
crime rate continues to increase. 

The chaos in the system is illustrated by the 
controversy over whether the “treatment” of of- 
fenders works. This argument appears to be gen- 
erating far more heat than light on the subject 
of reducing the crime rate. The heat and noise 
level is greatly increased by those who stridently 
call for the institution of mandatory prison sen- 
tences for convicted offenders and preventive de- 
tention of accused offenders. 

The authors of this article are in a rather 
unique position vis-a-vis this controversy. As two 
of the coauthors of a book entitled The Effective- 
ness of Correctional Treatment,' we have had the 
temerity to make such statements as: With few 
and isolated exceptions, the rehabilitative efforts 
reported during the period 1945-1967 had no ap- 
preciable effect on recidivism. 

As the result of such an audacious statement, 
some treatment advocates have been motivated to 
become kinglike and shoot or at least shoot down 
the messengers. We have been tagged “yellow 
scientists” (apparently close kin of yellow jour- 
nalists), pessimists, and idealists in search of the 
magic cure for all offenders all the time. 

Even worse, we have suffered the misfortune 
of being embraced by the advocates of mandatory 
incarceration. (Actually, we may be suffering 
from misreading, which is a misfortune.) For 
example, after completing an $800,000 evaluation 
of $14 million worth of treatment programs, 
Robert Fishman claims he found no significant 
differences in the recidivism rates of the 18 proj- 
ects he evaluated. In general, he states that all 
of the projects taken together had recidivism 
rates which were too high. This finding itself goes 


| ie CRIMINAL justice system is in a state of 


* Dr. Martinson is associate professor, Department of 
Sociology, The City College of the City University of 
New York, and director, Center for Knowledge in Criminal 
Justice Planning, New York City. Ms. Wilks is associate 
director of the Center. 


beyond the unrepresentative data collected, but 
this error is compounded when Mr. Fishman goes 
on to state that: 

... the rehabilitation services currently available, or 
likely to become available in the foreseeable future, 
will not differ substantially from those evaluated in 
their ability to affect criminal behavior.2 
Mr. Fishman cites our book to support this con- 

clusion. This citation is rather uncomfortable not 
only because of the unpleasant feelings one ex- 
periences when associated with research suffering 
from severe methodological weaknesses, but be- 
cause it is frightening to be associated with pre- 
science particularly when it could lead to the 
abortion of unborn programs. The reference to 
The Effectiveness of Correctional Treatment is 
also unfortunate from Mr. Fishman’s perspective. 
He makes a huge logical leap from the assumption 
that the recidivism rates of the programs he 
evaluated did not differ significantly from each 
other to the conclusion that mandatory sentences 
and preventive detention of those accused of vio- 
lent crimes is the solution to the crime problem. 
While making this leap, Fishman ignores the find- 
ing in our book that those placed on probation 
almost inevitably perform better relative to re- 
cidivism than do those of similar background and 
criminal history who are placed in prison. This 
is particularly true in the case of younger, first 
offenders. 

Clearly, we are apologists for neither treatment 
advocates or those who would incarcerate all or 
most offenders. If we represent anyone other than 
ourselves, it is the residents of the Central Park 
Precinct who feel compelled to place police locks 
on their doors and safety grates over their win- 
dows. In fact, to the degree that we see our neigh- 
bors inconvenienced and deterred from their 
normal activities as a result of what police euphe- 
mistically call “target hardening” (e.g., bus 
drivers no longer carrying change, barred win- 
dows which may increase fire hazards, closed sub- 

1 Lipton, Martinson and Wilks, The Effectiveness of Correctional 
Treatment. New York: Praeger, 1975. 

2 Robert Fishman, An Evaluation of the Effect on Criminal Re- 
cidivism of New York City Projects Providing Rehabilitation and 
Diversion Services, The Research Foundation and The Graduate School 


and University Center, The City University of New York, March 1975, 
pp. 112-114. 
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way stations during night time hours), we wish 
a pox on both the treatment and the incarceration 
houses. 

A pox should be visited on those treatment ad- 
vocates who cheer about a 10 percentage point 
reduction in the recidivism rate of 5,000 parolees 
released to halfway houses when compared with 
parolees under standard casework supervision, 
when they do not bother to report the impact of 
the release of these additional parolees on the 
overall crime rate. Particularly if the paroling 
authority is tolerant of selected misdeeds (e.g., 
misdemeanors) or if they do not keep the parolee 
under close supervision, a parolee tagged once as 
a recidivist may have committed four, five or even 
fifteen crimes. 

A pox should be visited on those treatment ad- 
vocates who continue to search for that will-o’- 
the-wisp right type of offender for their treat- 
ment in order that their programs will be more 
(or even) successful, when they have not yet de- 
termined which program elements work and 
which ones do not. Unfortunately, the criminal 
justice system simply cannot select its members 
like the Junior League does, it must adjust to 
what it gets. (It is obvious that prisons would 
have lower recidivism rates if they admitted only 
Boy Scouts or first offenders.) Perhaps more im- 
portantly, the research reviewed in our book tends 
to indicate that the mere placement on probation 
and parole may be more important in the reduc- 
tion of recidivism than are treatment elements 
such as group counseling, prevocational training, 
job placement, and psychological testing which 
have been pasted onto probation and parole. 
(Could it be possible that in some instances we 
may be “overtreating” offenders? Could it be 
possible that either so much is done to or for of- 
fenders that some of them become confused and 
are more likely to recidivate than those we inter- 
fere with to a lesser degree?) 

The preceding should not be taken as a blanket 
indictment of treatment advocates who not only 
have been filled with good intentions but have 
fought against overwhelming odds to humanize 
the treatment of criminal offenders. Rather, it 
is more an indictment of those who would expect 
the criminal justice system as now constituted to 
be mother and father, teacher and minister, dis- 
ciplinarian and protector of criminal offenders 
and to, almost as an afterthought, reduce the 
crime rate. It takes only limited intelligence to 
ask why in the world we would expect group 


counseling, or learning to read, or being taught — 


how to fill out a job application would transform 
most violent offenders into law-abiding citizens. 
Perhaps the criminal justice system has 
reached the point of diminishing returns when it 
comes to treatment. Perhaps it had reached this 


point shortly after probation and parole were in- | 
troduced in the United States in the mid-1800’s. | 


These systems of field supervision constituted a 
massive change in the way in which offenders 
were treated. At the outset, first offenders were 
eligible for probation and parole. However, today 
about two out of three convicted offenders are en- 
tangled in these systems which were originally 
designed for the Boy Scouts. It takes no leap of 
the imagination to see that simply adding new 
treatment elements to the probation or the parole 
status does not prepare these agencies to deal 
with the kind of offender now dumped on them. 

However, the suggestion that we have perhaps 
reached the point of diminishing return in regard 
to treatment, should not be taken to mean that 
the only alternative to be pursued if we seriously 
intend to reduce the crime rate is mandatory in- 
carceration. This is not the only logical al- 
ternative to treatment. And a pox on those who 
speak as if it is. 

A particular pox should be visited upon those 
who support mandatory incarceration on the basis 
of questionable assumptions about how many 
crimes are “saved” by incarceration, when they 
do not make similar estimates of the number of 
crimes contributed as a result of damage done to 
the offender by imprisonment. 

And a pox on those who do not realize the mas- 
sive overkill involved in using prison to restrain 
criminal behavior. Penal restraint is a very in- 
efficient method of restraint because there is little 
correspondence between “restraint-periods” and 
“crime-periods.” A parent would not think of re- 
straining a child for 3 weeks who had a temper 
tantrum for 10 minutes; rather, he would restrain 
him for the 10 minutes during which the tantrum 
occurred. And yet, we overrestrain offenders 
when we incarcerate them. Furthermore, it should 
be recognized that this overkill restrains good 
and neutral behavior as well as criminal behavior. 
If there is any thought that penal restraint might 
lead the offender to “unlearn” criminal behavior, 
we must also think about the possibility of his 
“unlearning” good and neutral behavior as a re- 
sult of restraint. 


And a pox on those advocating incarceration 
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who do not report the potential financial costs of 
such a policy. Clearly, if more offenders are in- 
carcerated, new prisons would have to be con- 
structed at incredible costs, personnel and ad- 
ministrative costs of corrections would soar. As 
we have all painfully learned, once such increases 
occur, they are extraordinarily difficult to halt. 

We now have indicated that we think treatment 
of offenders is largely impotent in reducing the 
crime rate, and that mandatory incarceration and 
preventive detention are too damaging and costly 
to be reasonable alternatives to treatment. How- 
ever, the decrying of these alternative responses 
to the crime problem does not mean that we must 
throw up our hands in despair and lock ourselves 
more securely into our homes. There are other al- 
ternatives. The one we advocate could be referred 
to as restraint in the community. 

Our central proposal is very simple and is based 
on an idea which is very familiar. We all know 
that the best and perhaps only way of keeping 
small children from getting into mischief is to 
restrain them (using this word in the broadest 
sense). That is why we are not surprised when 
we see a parent walking hand-in-hand with a 
toddler or keeping an eye on a 6-year-old. We 
know what is happening when we see a first or 
second grade class walking in double file and 
being herded and clucked along by anxious 
teachers. 

Everyday restraint was not invented by some 
expert, some commission or enacted by a legisla- 
ture. It was “invented” by people millions of 
years ago, and we all use it as unthinkingly as we 
breathe. It is quite efficient. Its use can be stopped 
the moment the need for it is over, more of it 
than necessary and reasonable does not have to 
be used to put a stop to whatever act one wants 
to curb. 

This commonsense idea has been twisted and 
corrupted by the criminal justice system through 
the construction and overuse of expensive mon- 
strosities, which we now rather childishly call 
“correctional facilities,” and which involve over- 
kill. In addition, the system has used probation 
and parole as administrative agencies, providing 
virtually no restraint and promising too many 
services to more people than they can handle. 
(This statement about probation and parole 
should not be taken as advocacy for reducing the 
caseloads of probation and parole officers. There 
is sound information from good research which 
clearly indicates that smaller caseloads do not 


decrease recidivism. In fact, the research demon- 
strates that if you give an “inadequate” agent a 
smaller caseload, recidivism is actually increased.) 

The position taken here is that there must be 
a basic restructuring of the postadjudicatory sec- 
tion of the criminal justice system, a restructur- 
ing which clearly allows for the efficient and ef- 
fective use of restraint, especially restraint in the 
community. 

The first step to be taken to implement restraint 
would be the removal of the criminal justice sys- 
tem from the treatment business. This function 
(which should be viewed as “help” rather than 
treatment or rehabilitation, words which imply 
that the State is getting into the business of 
forcibly changing the behavior and lifestyles of 
its citizens), should be placed solely in those agen- 
cies and institutions which specialize in helping 
people and not in preventing crime. 

The criminal justice system has no special ex- 
pertise in the field of education, mental health, 
vocational training, or job development. In fact, 
the provision of these services by the criminal 
justice system leads to costly duplication, un- 
necessary segregation of offenders from nonof- 
fenders, and perhaps destructive competition be- 
tween offenders and nonoffenders for scarce 
resources. (Quite understandably, some local offi- 
cials have objected to such federally funded pro- 
grams as special job training and placement for 
delinquents, when such services were unavailable 
to nondelinquents. They could foresee instances 
in which youngsters, desperately seeking employ- 
ment, would throw bricks through windows in 
order to become eligible for jobs.) 

There is no reason that state and local govern- 
ment employment agencies, mental health serv- 
ices, and educational institutions among others 
cannot be required to provide services to offenders 
as well as nonoffenders. At most, a unit of the 
criminal justice system could be established which 
would provide the offender with knowledge of 
how to get the kind of help he thinks he needs. 
This unit would serve as a broker and an advocate 
for the offender with the function of assuring 
that he obtains desired services from existing 
agencies. It would not provide diagnostic services. 
It would not provide direct services. 

The next step taken would be to abolish the in- 
determinate sentence and parole boards. A vari- 
ation on fixed sentences to State custody would 
be instituted. Convicted offenders would be di- 
vided into three categories on the basis of whether 
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they were judged to be deterrable. The three cate- 
gories would be labeled suspendees, restrainees, 
and isolates. 

Upon conviction, a suspendee would receive a 
fixed sentence to State custody, the length of 
which would be determined by his offense. This 
sentence would be suspended, since the offender 
has been judged to be deterrable. The suspendee 
would not have to report to a probation officer, 
he would not have to submit to treatment, or for 
that matter even get a job. He can seek “help” 
from the broker-advocacy unit, but this is not 
required. All he has to do is avoid conviction for 
another offense in any jurisdiction. If he is so 
convicted while a suspendee, he will have to serve 
a sentence either as a restrainee or as an isolate 
or as some combination of both. (If the sentence 
includes some isolation, it will automatically in- 
clude some time on restraint in the community 
following release from isolation.) 

The total sentence for a suspendee convicted of 
a new offense will be twice the sentence for his 
original offense plus the sentence for his new 
offense. The penalty of double the original sen- 
tence is imposed because the offender committed 
the new offense while under suspension. 

The attempt here is to maximize the deterrent 
effect of the criminal law. What is a penal law 
after all but a threat attached to a prohibition. We 
should try to make this legal threat do something 
for us. For the threat to be useful, it must be en- 
acted when and if the suspendee is reconvicted. 
Deterrence is effective only if the threat is real. 
Therefore, some discretionary power will have to 
be removed from the court in order to assure that 
if a suspendee is convicted of a new crime, he 
will be restrained or isolated for a length of time 
dependent upon the combination of his original 
and new offense. 

Restrainees are those considered nondeterrable 
by the threat posed by law alone. These are people 
who require restraint as well as threat in order 
to avoid participation in criminal behavior. Like 
suspendees, restrainees will not be required to 
report to an agent of the.court, receive treatment, 
work, ask permission to marry or to obtain a 
driver’s license. But, unlike the suspendee, they 
will be placed under surveillance while free in the 
community. 

In our society, the knowledge that one is spe- 
cifically placed under observation and not trusted 
is humiliating; it is punitive. Anyone who ever 
has had a parent institute a curfew, or even 


worse, chaperone a party, knows how punitive 
and restraining surveillance can be even in the 
case of minor social deviations. By placing an 
offender under surveillance, we accomplish two 
aims. We collect retribution (e.g., we exact pun- 
ishment), and we make it more difficult for the 
offender to commit another offense. 

In effect, each restrainee will be assigned his 
own private policeman. These restraining agents 
will have one and only one function—reporting 
to the police whenever a restrainee is observed 
committing a criminal offense. 

The restraining agents could be paraprofes- 
sionals, for example, ex-offenders, unemployed 
teenagers and women, and other representatives 
of high unemployment groups. Such individuals 
might be especially qualified to serve as restrain- 
ing agents for offenders living in their own neigh- 
borhoods where they are familiar with the life 
styles of the residents. 

The restraining agent is to have no direct con- 
tact with the restrainee, he will have no police 
powers other than those granted to any other 
citizen. The restrainee will not know who his 
agent is, and to further guard against corruption, 
agents will be periodically shifted to different re- 
strainees. As noted before, the job of the agent 
is to catch the restrainee in the act of committing 
a crime, nothing else. When this occurs, he calls 
the police. (He might be equipped with a camera 
in order to obtain meaningful evidence.) 

If convicted of a new offense, the restrainee 
will be isolated. He cannot be returned immedi- 
ately to restraint. His isolation will be for a 
period of time determined by the sentence fixed 
for his new offense plus double the length of the 
sentence for his original offense, less the time 
judged important for restraint in the community 
upon release from isolation. 

At first blush, this seems like an extraordinarily 
expensive proposition. However, when we re- 
viewed corrections expenditures for the State of 
Texas, where this idea of community restraint 
was first presented publicly in some detail, we 
found that the costs would be no greater than cur- 
rent probation, prison, and parole costs. 

_ Costs might even be reduced since each agent 
could probably keep more than one restrainee 
under surveillance. Most humans lead a highly 
scheduled existence, even those who are unem- 
ployed or without family ties follow rather set pat- 
terns. Agents could quickly learn the restrainee’s 
pattern and could keep him under surveillance only 
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during those times when he is likely to commit an 
offense. (Clearly, he will not while he is asleep, 
or engaged in neutral activities such as eating 
meals or brushing his teeth.) In addition, the 
agent could keep the restrainee under random 
surveillance. The offender does not know the 
agent and the agents will be shifted periodically, 
therefore random surveillance could be both ef- 
fective and efficient. 

The restrainee will always be in a state of un- 
certainty, never knowing for sure what risk he 
runs of being apprehended if he commits a new 
offense, but knowing that the risk may be very 
high. (One wonders why police have focused 
random and concentrated patrol on high risk tar- 
gets such as fast food stores, liquor stores and the 
like rather than upon high risk offenders—there 
are more potential targets than offenders, thus 
random and concentrated “target”? patrol could 
be viewed as quite inefficient. ) 

Interestingly, in both the case of the restrainee 
and the suspendee, the individual’s punishment 
and fate is in his own hands. No officer of the 
court can revoke his or her freedom in the com- 
munity for doing things we might do every day 
or for avoiding things we are not required to do. 
For example, there is no restriction placed on the 
offender’s travel, on drinking and sex behavior; 
he is not required to participate in treatment all 
of which currently may be contractual require- 
ments of probation or parole. No one can invade 
his privacy ; his sex life in the past cannot be sub- 
ject to investigation; he cannot be subjected to 
personality tests all of which currently may be 
part of a probation or parole investigation. 

The only thing of interest to the criminal 
justice system about these offenders is their be- 
havior relative to the criminal law while under 
sentence to State custody. It is only for violation 
of the law that a restrainee or suspendee can be 
placed in the category of isolate, and they can be 
isolated only for the period fixed for their new 
offense and twice the time for the original sen- 
tence. 

What has been done in the case of the re- 
strainee and the suspendee is to increase the cer- 
tainty of punishment (e.g., isolation) if the of- 
fender is convicted of a new offense. Currently, 
we do not do this, although there is strong evi- 
dence supporting the idea that certainty of re- 
sponse is critical if behavior is to be controlled. 

In the case of the suspendee, deterrence is made 
viable. He is allowed to exist freely in the com- 


munity according to his own desires as long as 
he is not convicted of a new offense. If convicted 
of a new offense, the threat of criminal law is 
visited, unequivocally, upon him in the form of 
community restraint or isolation. In the case of 
the restrainee, both deterrence and restraint are 
combined to prevent the occurrence of criminal 
behavior—deterrence in the form of a realistic 
threat of further punishment beyond that experi- 
enced as a result of being selected for surveillance, 
and restraint in the form of an unknown agent 
who can readily call forth the apprehension and 
conviction powers of the State when the criminal 
law is violated. 

The category of isolate is reserved for those 
individuals who commit new offenses while under 
suspension or community restraint. It is also re- 
served for that limited group which commits 
heinous, violent crimes and are thought to be too 
dangerous to associate with the public. The sen- 
tence of isolation must always include a sentence 
of community restraint following isolation. Isola- 
tion can be carried out in existing prisons, the 
number of which can probably be greatly reduced 
with our approach in that most offenders will 
be under suspension or community restraint most 
of the time. 

The function of isolation is simply to segregate 
selected offenders from the public. Treatment is 
not the aim, neither is rehabilitation or reform. 
Clearly, isolation will be punitive to the degree 
that the individual who is imprisoned values his 
freedom, and it is assumed that all in our society 
value freedom. Thus, the punishment threatened 
in our scheme is isolation. 

Humane care would be provided to those who 
are isolated through incarceration. Activities 
would be provided to keep isolates from stag- 
nating (e.g., books, television, visits with friends, 
family and volunteers, other diversions). But, 
the function of prison is to segregate selected of- 
fenders. The basic purpose of isolation is to pro- 
tect the public. Isolation is punitive and it does 
restrain criminal acts against the free public 
while it is in effect. (It should not be forgotten 
that offenses—theft, assault, rape, murder— 
occur in prisons. Prisons protect the “free” pub- 
lic, but cannot guarantee the protection of in- 
mates or institutional employees.) 

The isolation sentence could be mitigated by 
maintaining “good time” laws whereby the of- 
fender can cut time off his sentence in the institu- 
tion by abiding by its rules and regulations. The 
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offender who has earned good time could receive 
early institutional release and could serve his 
good time in the community under restraint. Al- 
though community restraint is punitive, it is less 
punitive than incarceration. If not convicted of 
a new offense, this restrainee could have good 
time subtracted from his restraint sentence. 

If good time is not earned, the offender upon 
release would be placed under community re- 
straint for the full time allocated in his sentence; 
his sentence could not be reduced. The rationale 
supporting community restraint following in- 
carceration is that it is believed to inflict some 
degree of damage which is criminalizing. In the 
system we have constructed, isolation is used as 
a means for segregation and punishment. It may 
be that this type of humane isolation, punitive as 
it may be, is not as damaging as the incredible 
mix of punishment, treatment, and authoritarian 
indeterminacy currently associated with impris- 
onment. We do not know. Furthermore, we are 
too lacking in creativity to think of a method of 
segregating offenders who do not respond to de- 
terrence and restraint other than through isola- 
tion. This may be a weak link in our scheme. 

It is expected that some, perhaps large numbers 
of people, will believe these recommended re- 
sponses to criminal offenders are the epitome of 
“big brotherism,” especially in the case of re- 
strainees and isolates. We do not think this is 
an appropriate characterization. 

Is it “big brother” to put men and women on 
the street, informing them that if they violate the 
penal law they will be tried and if convicted they 
will be isolated? Is it “big brother” to formalize 
what any citizen can do—keep an eye on offenders 
and report any violation of the law—under con- 
straints which prohibit harassment? Is it “big 
brother” to prohibit agents of the criminal justice 
system from expecting more of offenders than of 
nonoffenders? Is it “big brother” to remove from 
system agents the authority to incarcerate an of- 
fender because he drinks, marries without the 
agent’s permission, or shacks up with someone? 
Is it “big brother” to place in the hands of the 
offender the means for determining the degree to 
which he will be punished? Is it “big brother” to 
contend that an offender’s educational achieve- 
ment, employment status, living conditions, are 
irrelevant in the determination of the amount of 
control the State should exert over him? Is it 
“big brother” to expect existing agencies to 
deliver “help” to offenders? Is it “big brother” 


to expect offenders to obey duly enacted laws? 

We think the answers to these questions are no. 

We think that this approach to the crime prob- 
lem might be successful. Our judgment is based 
more on common sense than on theory or fact. All 
of the elements for implementing such an ap- 
proach are already present. It is possible that 
certain crimes (e.g., elaborate stock swindles, tax 
frauds, crimes of passion) might not be deter- 
rable or subject to control through restraint. But 
we do think that street crimes, including robbery, 
rape, assault involving strangers, burglary, and 
grand and petty larceny could be controlled by 
manipulating the threat of punishment, restraint, 
and the administration of punishment. The sys- 
tem we recommend makes threats, restraints and 
punishment real. They are not real today to either 
the offender or the public. 

Clearly, we have not worked out all of the de- 
tails for implementing this system for coping 
with crime. For example, we have not spelled out 
what will become of all the civil service employees 
now enmeshed in the “corrections” system. Of 
course, some might be used to train and manage 
restraining agents, some might be transferred to 
“helping” agencies which may have to expand 
their activities to encompass offenders. We have 
not specified the legislative changes necessary to 
put this approach into operation. We have ignored 
the issues of pretrial detention, diversion, and 
bail. 

Basically, all we have attempted to do here is 
to put forward an alternative which is neither 
treatment oriented nor oriented toward manda- 
tory incarceration. We have suggested that the 
realistic threat of punishment and a high degree 
of certainty of punishment plus restraint (result- 
ing from surveillance), tools which we use suc- 
cessfully every day to control our children, our 
coworkers, and those we encounter on the street, 
might be effectively used as methods for con- 
trolling street crime within the framework of a 
democratic value system. 

Once implemented, this approach would be 
simple to test. The test is—what happens to the 
crime rate? Does it decrease? If not, the approach 
should be terminated. It should take no more than 
a year or two to determine the effectiveness of 
this restructuring of the postadjudicatory system. 
This is far less than it takes to test a president, 
an airplane, or a cosmetic. 

To reiterate, our aim in this article was to de- 
velop an alternative to our current, ineffective 
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treatment-imprisonment approach to crime. Our 
suggested approach removes from the criminal 
justice system the indeterminacy that places the 
fate of the offender in the hands of parole boards 
and other self-styled experts who believe they 
know what is best for the offender, and therefore 
for the members of the free public who are the 
victims of crime. The fate of the offender under 
the suggested system is in his own hands. If he 
violates the law, he usually will be given a second 
chance, unless his crime is a heinous one. If, how- 
ever, while being given the second chance in the 
community the offender is convicted of a new of- 


HE AMERICAN correctional system has failed 
ik live up to announced expectations of re- 

habilitation of criminal and juvenile offend- 
ers: Variations of this theme are appearing more 
frequently in political speeches, news commen- 
taries, printed media articles and columns, feature 
articles in many professional journals, and dis- 
cussions in legislative halls around the country. 
Although most of these comments are being made 
by critics of correctional philosophy and practice 
who are outside the field, some practitioners who 
know well the workings of the correctional sys- 
tem have also been trying to get across the same 
important idea. Two of the most notable of these 
are Norman Carlson and Ray Procunier, both of 
whom have long and varied experience in the field 
and probably know better than most others the 
real results of correctional philosophy and prac- 
tice. It certainly is time that everyone in correc- 
tions began to pay closer attention to these knowl- 
edgeable practitioners if we are to ““‘mend our own 
fences” and avoid unsatisfactory encroachment 
by external forces. 
This article is written by a correctional prac- 
titioner who emphatically believes the validity of 
the lead sentence. As a matter of record, I believe 
it can be demonstrated that the halo placed on 
“progressive” correctional concepts has become 
severely tarnished and it is time practitioners in 
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fense, he will be punished by either being re- 
strained in the community or in a prison. In other 
words, the offender is subjected to a graded sys- 
tem of deterrence, restraint and punishment. 

Relief from punishment can be gained as long 
as the offender avoids criminal behavior. Relief 
from punishment is not determined by his suc- 
cessful completion of treatment (e.g., learning to 
read, keeping a job). His behavior relative to 
criminal law, and this behavior alone, would de- 
termine whether the State will punish him. This, 
after all, is the essence of democracy. 


Corrections’ Tarnished Halo 


By CLAUDE T. MANGRUM 
Director, Adult Services Division, 


San Bernardino County Probation Department, San Bernardino, California 


the field faced up to this state of affairs. The ideas 
which are expressed below will most probably not 
be acceptable to many correctional workers, but 
they represent a deep and serious concern for the 
future of the field. It is not my intent to “kick 
the man when he is down’”—and it most certainly 
should be apparent just now that corrections is 
being put down from several quarters. As cor- 
rectional practitioners, we desperately need to 
take an honest look at what we do and make a 
realistic appraisal of the effectiveness of our ef- 
forts. This must be done internally at once, be- 
fore we find ourselves in the situation where 
“outsiders” have redefined our role and revamped 
correctional practices and procedures. 

This redefinition and revamping needs to be 
done; but it will be more appropriate if it comes 
from those within the field than from those with- 
out. If corrections can be honest with itself, rec- 
ognize its failings, and design realistic practices 
to make its efforts truly effective, tremendous at- 
titudinal advantages will accrue. This sort of 
candid “cleansing of the soul” will go a long way 
toward the creation of a climate conducive to 
change, attitudes that are accepting of a more 
limited arena of responsibility and practices 
which are realistically related to the attainment 
of practical goals. Actually, the only hope for an 
effective change of focus for corrections is im- 
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petus from within; for, if it is forced on the sys- 
tem from the outside, typical human defensiveness 
at criticism and resistance to change will likely 
defeat any positive effect designed as the goal of 
the changes. 

The following comments represent an attempt 
by one concerned practitioner to at least begin 
such an appraisal of correctional philosophy and 
practice. This will be done in terms of what has 
been claimed as expected results, some observa- 
tions as to why these expectations have not been 
realized and some suggestions for redefinition of 
role and refocusing of efforts so that corrections 
will indeed be a viable and effective method of 
dealing with criminal offenders. 


Unsubstantiated Claims 


For more than two centuries writers have been 
singing the praises of how much “progressive and 
enlightened penology” can accomplish in the re- 
habilitation of criminal offenders. Much of this 
began in needed and sincere agitation for reform 
of the jails, prisons, and homes for wayward 
youth where physical conditions were completely 
intolerable. It also included some philosophical 
underpinnings to support specific proposals for 
reform designed to provide more humane treat- 
ment of all classes of individuals found in such 
institutions. The writings of Voltaire and Mont- 
esquieu in France; Beccaria in Italy; Bentham, 
Romilly and Howard in England; and the actions 
of the Quakers in Pennsylvania all illustrate this 
point. 

This is not meant to imply criticism of the 
theories, proposals, or work of any of these indi- 
viduals; they were generally ahead of their times 
in their emphasis on studying the causes of crim- 
inal behavior, exposing the unjust and inhumane 
aspects of the criminal law and conditions of pris- 
ons and in their efforts to bring about reform of 
the criminal justice system of their day. These 
efforts were unselfishly motivated, had widespread 
impact on the system they were trying to reform 
and addressed themselves to realistic concerns 
which quite desperately needed to be articulated. 
The same cannot always be said for some of the 
later “reform” philosophies, proposals and prac- 
tices. 

In more recent times, the claims made for what 
modern corrections can accomplish have far ex- 
ceeded what was envisioned by the earlier re- 
formers. While it is true that our “enlightened 
approach” has progressed from dungeons to pris- 
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ons to penitentiaries to reformatories to correc- 
tional facilities and rehabilitation centers, it is 
not true that correctional philosophy and practice 
have always kept progressive pace with the chang- 
ing names of our penal institutions. Some of the 
philosophies and practices of today would still 
appall those early writers and reformers. On the 
other hand, some of the unrealistic claims being 
made for modern day correctional practices would 
probably cause them about as much consternation 
and pain. 

Much of modern correctional philosophy ap- 
pears to be oriented toward claims of just how 
good it is and, if only given an opportunity to 
operate with sufficient finances, facilities, and 
manpower, how much it can accomplish. The phi- 
losophy is semetimes described as client-centered, 
or concerned with the dignity of the individual 
and focused on his needs; but all too often it has 
turned out to be more irresponsibly permissive 
than concerned with actual needs of the indi- 
vidual. We have contended that correctional goals 
are geared toward sufficient rehabilitation of the 
individual that he can be reintegrated into the 
mainstream of social functioning so that he is no 
longer a threat or a nuisance to himself or others. 

We have claimed that various modern correc- 
tional techniques and methods are effective in re- 
habilitation of offenders and reducing recidivism 


rates. Thus we have developed and relied on so- j; 


phisticated classification procedures, academic 
and vocational education programs, psychiatric 
treatment for selected offenders, Transactional 


Analysis, behavior modification techniques, group | 


therapy, small caseloads and intensive super- 
vision, among other methods of dealing with law 
violators. We have convinced legislatures, polit- 
ical leaders, and the general public that our cor- 


rectional practices can help solve the problem«* 


“crime in the streets’”—convinced them at least 
to the extent that they have given us the oppor- 
tunity and wherewithal to try. 

These claims of how we can expect to remake 
the criminal offender is what is meant by the 


“halo of corrections.” A halo refers to the splen- 
dor or glory investing in a person or thing held > 


in affection or reverence. For corrections, it rep- 
resents how good we say we are; it represents 
the splendor of our claims for individual rehabili- 
tation and the glory of what we profess to do for 
the public through our treatment of the offender. 
Today, many “irreverent” ones are questioning 
the validity of these claims and the right of cor- 
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rections to wear a halo. They are doing so based 
on pretty solid grounds: Crime and delinquency 
continue unabated, much of it committed by those 
who are already correctional clients or graduates 
of correctional programs, and there is a sad lack 
of hard evidence that any.of the specially devel- 
oped or adopted techniques have had significant 
impact on criminal and delinquent behavior. In 
short, corrections has not been able to live up to 
its claims or deliver on its promises. Many of 
those who had formerly accepted the claims and 
believed the promises—as well as many who 
never did—are now disillusioned and want to 
know why we have failed so dramatically. It is 
time we in the field also began to focus on the 
same question and find some answers. The thrust 
of this article is to explore the question and to 
suggest a general, although rather encompassing, 
answer. 


Reasons for Failure 


When placed on the defensive by those skeptical 
of our high-sounding claims, especially if those 
skeptics are “outsiders,” we have tended to react 
with indignation and have often intensified our 
already unsubstantiated claims. Usually, we have 
contended that the reasons for our failures are 
lack of general public support, lack of proper 
facilities to relieve overcrowded and outdated 


institutions, insufficient staff to apply all the tech- 


niques we have developed or adapted, inadequate 
budgets to do all the things we think necessary, 


al | not enough training of our limited personnel, or 


“we have never really.been given a fair chance 
"under the righs, esnditions.” 

To some egree, of course, these contentions 
have validity; at some time or place they all have 
etn serious problems and have, unquestionably, 
hampered correctional practices. But are they the 
real or the only reasons for our failures? What 
about those which have been the responsibility 
of corrections itself, such as: entrenched tradi- 
tions, which have hampered the introduction of 
innovations; vested interests, which have even 


negated many changes already implemented; and 
Id the confusion of philosophy and goals of what 


corrections is really supposed to be doing. These 


are some of the things that have tarnished our 


li- halo; have dimmed the luster of our splendor and 
or the brightness of the glory of our claims; have 
tr. shown that we are not as good as we promised. 


ng 


The answer to why corrections has so often 
failed is very complex indeed; and what is sug- 
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gested here is not meant to imply a simplistic 
solution. On the other hand, it may be that our 
approach needs to be “the simpler, the better.” 
This is the basic thesis of this article and it can 
be stated rather simply: One of the very impor- 
tant and basic reasons for our failure is that we 
have claimed to be able to do what we cannot do; 
or, in the words of an old expression, we have 
“bitten off more than we can chew.” We have 
been caught up in the trap of trying to make our 
halo shine so brightly that we have forgotten that 
the shine must be more than mere polish—it must 
be of solid substance. 

The contention that corrections has promised 
more than it can produce requires some further 
explanation. Corrections has failed to a large de- 
gree because its philosophy, facilities, and meth- 
ods are based on a mistaken assumption as to 
what is its goal; and when the premise is faulty, 
the following actions which are based on it will 
be ineffective, except for that which is accidental. 
The major reason corrections has failed to reach 
its high goals is that we have set our sights too 
high; we have attempted to approach our task 
of rehabilitation by trying to change the person- 
ality of the offender. I believe this is a faulty 
foundation on which to base our ‘“‘treatment tech- 
niques.” 

This goal is unrealistic and unattainable for 
many reasons: the nature of widespread social 
conditions which contribute to the incidence of 
crime and over which the correctional worker 
has no control; the increasing size of correctional 
caseloads which means less worker time available 
to devote to any given case; the serious lack 
among correctional workers of the kind of train- 
ing necessary to develop expertise in dealing with 
the difficult and sensitive task of helping to re- 
structure the personality ; and, perhaps even more 
basic, the yet unresolved question of whether even 
attaining such a goal would really make a dif- 
ference in criminal behavior and “the crime 
problem.” 

While all these factors certainly contribute to 
the unattainability of the goal, they do not ex- 
press the basic assumptive error we are trying 
to explore. Simply stated, this error is the as- 
sumption that all criminal and delinquent be- 
havior is the expression of some kind of “per- 
sonality disturbance” which requires extensive 
therapy for the alleviation of the resultant social 
conflict and the restoration of personal equilib- 
rium. This psychiatrically oriented assumption is 
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an expected corollary to the medical model of 
treatment which was long ago adopted by cor- 
rections, probably because of its adoption of de- 
velopments in social work, some of which are 
also based on the same model. The basic tragedy 
of this mistaken assumption is not its reflection 
on the good intentions of correctional practi- 
tioners—few would question that they wanted to 
do the best they could—but its implication of 
“cure” for criminal behavior as the outcome of 
correctional “treatment” based on an initial “di- 
agnosis” of “sickness.” This is precisely the kind 
of unsubstantiated claim which promises some- 
thing that is impossible. This promise is the halo 
corrections has tried to wear; the impossibility 
of fulfillment is the tarnish on the halo. 

The field of medicine has amassed a large and 
rather precise body of knowledge about such 
things as the development and functioning of the 
human body, the chemical makeup and regener- 
ative qualities of body cells, the reaction of body 
chemistry to the introduction of other chemicals 
and drugs and the nature of the effect of disease. 
Medical research has been able to isolate viruses, 
germs and bacteria which cause illness; develop 
techniques for both human and mechanical organ 
transplants; and construct machines which can 
keep a person alive long after some of his own 
vital organs have ceased to function. Therefore, 
the science of medicine has developed methods 
to diagnose, treat and cure many human physical 
ailments. 

The basic foundations of the knowledge of hu- 
man behavior are not precise enough to prescribe 
the best treatment for antisocial or illegal be- 
havior. While we can develop some rather accurate 
general knowledge of what causes crime and de- 
linquency and even get a reasonably true picture 
of such development regarding a particular in- 
dividual, we can never really “diagnose” the pre- 
cise reasons for criminal behavior. We have de- 
veloped some humane and sophisticated methods 
of dealing with the criminal offender, but we do 
not know what sort of “treatment” will really be 
effective in bringing about a constructive and 
permanent change of behavior. We know that 
some offenders somehow do manage to change 
their attitudes and behavior to the extent that 
they subsequently become very productive, law- 
abiding citizens; but we do not know precisely 
what brought about the change, generally cor- 
rections cannot take credit for whatever it was 
and it certainly is not the total “cure” that we 


have promised as the result of his being subjected 
to our methods of “treatment.” 

The implications of corrections’ claims to be 
able to do such grand and glorious things for the 
offender has caused society-at-large to expect a 
level of protection and service that has not been 
possible. Now that the claims have been soundly 
discounted, the public is justifiably disappointed 
at having been duped. Disappointment has led to 
hostile criticism and demands for an accounting. 
So corrections is under attack and being asked 
to show cause why it did not fulfill its promises. 
Thus we find ourselves in a very uncomfortable 
and untenable position—and we brought it on 
ourselves. 

Failure is always difficult to accept. It is even 
more difficult when it is emphasized so forcefully 
and with such great pressure as is currently being 
experienced by corrections. So often, under such 
circumstances, the tendency is to become defen- 
sive and try to prove that failure has not occurred 
or, if it has, that it is really someone else’s fault. 
I believe the better reaction is to admit the failure 
—especially in view of so much evidence—and 
endeavor to move on from there. After all, some- 
one has to deal with the offender; so why not 
make the necessary adjustments in philosophy 


and practice and begin a more realistic approach | 


to dealing with the problem. 


Suggested Courses of Action 


The first thing corrections must do is what we © 
have been discussing above: Recognize where we © 
have failed, admit our mistakes, cast aside inef- — 
fective procedures and unrealistic claims, and get | 
rid of vested interests which support those im- | 


possible promises. We need to be far more realis- 
tic in our beliefs about what can and cannot be 
accomplished in dealing with the offender. This 


requires some serious rethinking of basic cor- © 


rectional philosophy and will result in some dras- 
tic changes in correctional practice. We must set 
our sights on more realistically attainable goals 
and avoid the trap of pretending to live up to 


impossible claims. There must be a very prac- | 


tical application of available resources—including 
facilities, staff, time and expertise—designed for 
the expeditious realization of limited goals. 

One way to do this is to focus on behavior 


rather than on personality. After all, it is be- © 


havior—overt action—that is illegal, not an at- 
titude or a condition or a characteristic or a 
personality trait. Thinking in these terms will 
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help corrections to gear up for bringing about 
behavioral change rather than being mired down 
in personality restructuring. Obviously, there is 
a relationship between personality, attitudes, and 
behavior, but social scientists are not agreed as 
to just what is the “correct” sequence of relation- 
ships. To what extent do attitudes determine be- 
havior, and to what extent does behavior, espe- 
cially over a long period of time, contribute to the 
development of attitudes? Attitudes and person- 
ality traits are intangible and difficult to clearly 
identify, let alone change. Behavior is more overt, 
out in the open, and quite evident; therefore it is 
not only more easily dealt with, it is also much 
more understandable to both correctional worker 
and correctional client. The simpler the issues, 
the more clearly can the correctional worker lay 
out the expectations for the client; when these 
expectations deal with behavior, they can be made 
very precise and understandable. This is crucial 
in correctional work because there can be no 
legitimate accountability unless behavioral ex- 
pectations are very clearly understood. 

Another important course of action is to re- 
turn to the old-fashioned idea of individual re- 
sponsibility for behavior. In years past, it was 
believed that each person was to be held account- 


able for his own behavior; in fact, a great deal 


of social organization and most social mores 
rested on this foundation. I believe we must get 


_ back to this concept because, if we do not, the 
_ structure of the criminal justice system—and 
- eventually of society—will fall. Is this not part 
_ of what has happened in the past to contribute 
' to our failures? We have gotten away from this 
_ philosophy of individual responsibility and the 


judicial and correctional elements, as well as the 
sociologists and psychologists, have contributed 


to it. Now we have a very “lenient” trend in ju- 


dicial and correctional philosophy and practice. 
We need to “tighten up” our beliefs and our con- 
trols on behavior by building correctional “‘treat- 
ment” approaches based on the reality of the 
existence of a penalty for violation of law. 

A corollary of individual responsibility, but 
another step beyond it, is the use of punishment 
for illegal behavior. This has always been the 
basis of criminal law, and it still is; there is a 
penalty prescribed for violation of any statute. 


_ Punishment is not a dirty word, despite what we 


have been told for many years by some social 
scientists and civil libertarians. There is nothing 
immoral about punishment for harmful and il- 


legal behavior ; at least not in the sense of punish- 
ment as the consequence for forbidden action. In 
this sense it is a legitimate imposition of dis- 
cipline—the same thing we pre-Spock parents 
believe in the rearing of our children. This kind 
of imposition of discipline for behavior which is 
forbidden is the foundation for developing a sense 
of personal responsibility for one’s own behavior. 
The fact that imprisonment, traditionally con- 
sidered to be punishment, has so often failed in 
the past to rehabilitate offenders is no justifica- 
tion to abandon the concept of punishment for 
crime. This is particularly true when such punish- 
ment is rightly viewed in the sense of the logical 
consequence of an action and the necessity to 
learn responsibility by being forced to face up to 
the results of one’s own behavior. 

It is quite obvious that this concept of the use 
of punishment must be reconciled with the need 
to do something constructive with offenders while 
they are in custody. If, as so much research has 
indicated, correctional institutions do not accom- 


-plish their goals of rehabilitation—that is, of- 


fenders continue to offend, often return to such 
institutions, and personalities are not greatly 
changed for the better—their purposes should be 
redefined to provide custodial security of offenders 
from whom the rest of society should be pro- 
tected. However, while these offenders are being 
held, the institutions should provide such “cor- 
rective’ opportunities as academic courses, vo- 
cational training classes and experience, assist- 
ance in the development of daily living skills, and 
mechanisms for coping with one’s personal prob- 
lems and social environment. These tangible and 
more readily attainable objectives are vitally im- 
portant to help the released offender to be better 
able to live in his community without legal con- 
flict or extreme social discomfort to himself and 
others. They are important to enable him to be 
more adequately prepared to legitimately compete 
in a world where such training and skills fre- 
quently make the difference between being given 
an opportunity to perform, to say nothing of con- 
tributing to more successful performance. Not 
only are such goals more realistic in terms of at- 
tainability (because the necessary facilities al- 
ready exist in most correctional institutions and 
the goals are concrete) ; they are also more real- 
istic in terms of practical application to the prob- 
lems of daily living—probably the most import- 
ant consideration of the offender. Many of the 
social handicaps of offenders are due to educa- 
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tional, vocational, or socialization deficiencies and 
are not really very difficult to overcome. For ex- 
ample, many social problems of the offender could 
be alleviated by his having gainful and meaning- 
ful employment which provides a decent standard 
of living and makes him feel worthwhile. Educa- 
tional and/or vocational training in correctional 
institutions can provide the foundation for devel- 
opment of skills to overcome such deficiencies. 
“On-the-street” activity with offenders—pro- 
bation and parole—must also be geared to this 
same practical level of assistance. Over the years, 
so much of correctional “counseling” has been 
nothing more than just talking to people about 
their problems in informal or browbeating ways. 
Problems facing the offender—such as lack of 
employment; housing, food, clothing, or other 
basic necessities; transportation; social and legal 
rejection because of his status; conflicts in social 
relationships; lack of skill to cope with his en- 
vironment; or a long history of failure, especially 
in relatiou to the authority structures of society 
—cannot be solved by talk; they require action 
on a limited and practical level designed to pro- 
vide concrete and immediate relief, at least of 
those problems which are most pressing. This is 
the sort of thing the offender needs now, can un- 
derstand and work toward. It is also the kind of 
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goal attainment which has immediate impact in 
his life and can provide the types of experiences 
which convince him that he is important, is cap- 
able of doing for himself and can live a lawful 
and productive life. If the correctional worker 
can help the offender resolve some of his more 
pressing practical problems, we would all un- 
doubtedly be surprised at how some symptoms 
of “personality disturbance” quickly vanish. 


Conclusion 


The things that have been suggested above are 
vitally important aspects of taking stock of our- 
selves, our philosophies and our practices; yet this 
is most certainly not the final word. There is a 
lot yet to be said about what can and should be 
done about the tarnished halo of corrections. How- 
ever, I am hopeful that this will help to stir 
correctional practitioners to thinking about the 
issues raised, whether they agree or not. At least, 
then, others will be adding to this reexamination 
of what we have and have not done, what we can 
and cannot hope to do. In any case, we need to 
remember two sure things: Corrections has, in 
fact, failed to deliver on its promises; and, if we 
do not take immediate steps to rectify these false 
claims, others will do it for us. Let’s hope it isn’t 
already too late to act. 


Correctional Unification: Rhetoric, 
Reality, and Potential 


By DANIEL L. SKOLER 
Visiting Fellow, National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Washington, D.C. 


HE DECADE from 1965-1975 has been one of 
[intensive scrutiny of the Nation’s correc- 

tional apparatus, undoubtedly more perva- 
sive than in any other period of our history. Led 
by a succession of national study commissions, 
a number of dilemmas, weak points, and short- 
comings have been laid bare, not the least of 
which has been the fractionlized, uncoordinated 
character of correctional administration. Indeed, 
critics have been quite eloquent on the point, as 
illustrated by the 1971 analyses of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: 


Corrections is the stepchild of the criminal justice 
system. Fragmented internally and isolated both physi- 


cally and administratively from the rest of the system— 
the police, courts and prosecution—corrections tends to 
be forgotten by government and the public alike. 

Very little is “systematic” about the state-local cor- 
rections system .... In most situations, administrative 
responsibility is divided among the state, its counties 
and localities; split between agencies at each level that 
handle adults and those that deal with juveniles; and 
sliced up within jurisdictions among various functions. | 

_ Many functions are not even handled by the corrections 
system but are performed by the courts. 


Solutions have not been wanting, but they have | 
been slow in coming. The obvious one here—unifi- 
cation of correctional functions within a single 
state agency—had to await a growing sense of | 
the interrelatedness of correctional functions, the 
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so-called ‘corrections continuum,” that only 
reached full pitch during the 1965-1975 span. 


The Unification Movement 


Beginning in the sixties, study groups and pro- 
fessional associations began to issue formal rec- 
ommendations, “black letter” standards and 
model legislation for varying degrees of correc- 
tional unification.’ These grew progressively com- 
prehensive until, in 1973, the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals called on states to: “unify within the ex- 
ecutive branch all non-Federal correctional func- 
tions and programs for adults and juveniles, 
including service for persons awaiting trial; pro- 
bation supervision; institutional confinement; 
community-based programs, whether prior to or 
during institutional confinement; and parole and 
other aftercare programs.” 

This “centralist” approach was seen as quite 
remarkable, touching as it did on the sensitivities 
of agencies which for years had conducted inde- 
pendent correctional operations (e.g., court pro- 
bation departments, county jails) and coming 
from a group whose philosophy, at least in cor- 
rections, stressed community programs, commu- 
nity-based initiatives, and community planning 
as the dominant approach to delivery of correc- 
tional services. Its scope was even more sweeping 
than that of the prestigious Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) which, 
2 years earlier, had also recommended consolida- 
tion of state correctional responsibilities in a 
single agency but suggested continued local ad- 
ministration of juvenile detention, local jails and 
juvenile/misdemeanant probation, subject to state 
regulation, standards, and financial/technical as- 
sistance. 

Thus, administrative unification joined the 


' rhetoric of correctional reform as a full partner, 


presumably in the name of greater efficiency, 
clearer accountability, higher performance stand- 
ards, more flexible programming and better al- 
location of resources. These are worthy goals and, 
indeed, states have been steadily moving in their 
direction. Since 1960, two or three states a year 


1 See American Correctional Association, Manual of Correctional 
Standards, ch. 2 (1966 Rev.); National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, Standard Act for State Correctional Services (1966); 
American Law Institute, Model Penal Code, Part IV (1962); Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, State Department of 
Corrections Act (1971); National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals, Corrections, Standard 16.4 (1973). 

2 Alaska, Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware, Maine, Virginia, and 
Tennessee (the latter three lacking authority over local jails or juvenile 
detention). A few additional states have achieved fully integrated 
adult corrections systems (e.g., Kentucky and Maryland) or juvenile 
corrections systems (e.g., Georgia and Idaho), again with some ex- 
ceptions on local jails and detention. 


had been establishing or reorganizing correctional 
departments to bring together two or more of 
the traditional functions or, among the most 
primitive, to merge independent prison units into 
a single prison system. Most of these depart- 
mental configurations, however, fell far short of 
the National Advisory Commission prescription 
and, even today, the substantially unified correc- 
tional system is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

At present, only seven states can claim inte- 
grated departments which have brought together 
all or substantially all recognized correctional 
functions (generally grouped into nine categories 
of activity: adult institutions; juvenile institu- 
tions; adult probation; juvenile probation; mis- 
demeanant probation; local jails; juvenile deten- 
tion; parole; and juvenile aftercare) .? in 20 states, 
adult and juvenile corrections are administered 
by separate State agencies and, in 19, parole 
and/or probation is administered by an agency 
independent of the department which operates 
state institutions. This is true despite the fact 
that in every state, the operation of adult institu- 
tions, juvenile institutions and parole is a state 
rather than a local or partially local function and 
could thus be readily unified. Very few states 
directly operate local jails and juvenile detention 
facilities and less than a third effectively regulate 
and monitor minimum standards for their opera- 
tion. Probation is very much a shared function 
between state and local governments and, where 
local probation is operative, it is subject to 
“quality control” cognizance by the state correc- 
tions department in only a minority of cases. 


The Correctional System in Brief 


What, then, is the nature of the corrections 
“beast” that serves conceptually as a major arm 
of the criminal justice system, but operates more 
often than not as a fragmented collection of state 
and local offices and agencies under diverse ad- 
ministrative umbrellas with little overall super- 
vision and planning? 

The correctional function concerns itself with 
the supervision and management of criminal of- 
fenders—adult and juvenile. It is supposed to 
isolate the dangerous offender and turn others 
from crime. Today, the Nation’s correctional appa- 
ratus involves aggregate expenditures of more 
than $3 billion annually (about 23 percent of total 
criminal justice outlays), custody or supervision 
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of nearly 1.5 million offenders on any given day, a 
total work force of 200,000 and daily program op- 
erations from literally thousands of Federal, State 
and local institutions, agencies and offices. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the offenders under sen- 
tence or custody are confined in adult or juvenile 
institutions (about 475,000) and the remaining 
two-thirds are under community supervision 
(probation, parole, or nonresident programs). 
Yet, over 75 percent of all correctional dollars 
go toward the maintenance of prisoners in insti- 
tutions and less than 25 percent for community 
supervision. The proportion of institutional per- 
sonnel to probation/parole personnel is substan- 
tially the same as the dollar expenditure ratios. 

There are over 700 State correctional institu- 
tions (about 400 adult and 300 juvenile, exclusive 
of reception centers, halfway houses, and special 
diagnostic units). There are, in addition, some 
4,000 local jails (detention authority of 48 hours 
or longer), with roughly 160,000 daily inmates. 
More than half of these inmates are pretrial de- 
tainees and the remainder serve, for the most 
part, short-term sentences (under 1 year). There 
are also some 300 juvenile detention centers at the 
local level. 

An unending dialogue continues about relative 
importance of the punitive, deterrent, reintegra- 
tive goals of the correctional process. Up to a few 
years ago, a reasonable consensus existed on mea- 
sures to upgrade correctional performance (more 
staff training, better resources, diversion of the 
early offender, greater attention to inmate rights, 
more programs to prepare the offender for a pro- 
ductive social role, assistance in the transition 
to community life, maximum use of alternatives 
to incarceration, etc.) and a widely shared phi- 
losophy emphasizing reintegration rather than 
punishment as the dominant correctional tech- 
nique. Recently, however, severe doubts have been 
raised about the rehabilitative capacity of correc- 
tional services, especially in the institutional 
setting, and the validity of broad discretionary 
powers vested in correctional authorities. As an 
outgrowth and while the old reform wisdom has 
not been fully abandoned, new calls for abolition 
of prisons on the one hand and a return to “pun- 
ishment” (albeit enlightened) as the proper busi- 
ness of the system on the other, have created more 
uncertainty about the future of corrections than 
in many years. 

Throughout this vast institutional complex, 
with its diverse theoretical and operational view- 
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points, the pleas have been insistent for compre- 
hensive planning, rational resource allocation, 
and a “continuum” of services so that offenders 
could pass from and between different levels of 
supervision, custody, and services without con- 
fronting unnecessary barriers of bureaucracy, 
jurisdiction, and agency separation. Fragmenta- 
tion of the system has expressed itself primarily 
in terms of separation of (1) adult offender serv- 
ices from juvenile services, (2) field services from 
institutional services, (3) local institutions 
(usually misdemeanant-oriented) from State in- 
stitutions; and (4) the quasi-judicial parole de- 
cisional function from the people-management 
function. Divisions have been both horizontal 
(separate functional agencies) and_ vertical 
(State-county-local), together producing an enor- 
mously complex scene. Each of these divisions 
will be discussed briefly, along with important 
issues raised by unification proposals, i.e., meet- 
ing legitimate needs for decentralization and com- 
munity participation in service delivery, pre- 
serving valid distinctions and orientations toward 
adult and juvenile programming, administrative 
placement of integrated systems within the gov- 
ernment structure, and appropriate roles at dif- 
ferent governmental levels. Throughout, the 
reader will discern a bias in favor of (1) correc- 
tional unification, one born of impatience with 
the rift between rhetoric and reality about the 
“correctional system” and (2) the view that the 
integrated system can best meet all legitimate 
needs—centralization, decentralization, differen- 
tial service needs, proper visibility, in the total 


criminal justice system, and coordinated planning, | 


financing, and operation. 


Adult-Juvenile Unification 
This division is discussed first because it has 


been the least and most hesitantly challenged ~ 


separation of correctional functions. Early unifi- 
cation proposals and standards either limited 


their scope to adult corrections (American Law | 
Institute Model Penal Code, American Correc- | 


tional Association Correctional Standards) or of- 
fered adult-juvenile integration as one of several 
alternatives (National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency Standard Act for State Correctional 
Services). Even the 1967 President’s Crime Com- 
mission, while referring with some disdain to the 


adult-juvenile split, failed to produce a clearcut | 


recommendation for unification: 


Today, progressive programs for adults resemble 
progressive programs for juveniles, but more often 
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than not they are administered separately to the detri- 
ment of overall planning and of continuity of program- 
ming for offenders. The ambiguity and awkwardness 
resulting from this division is nowhere more apparent 
than in the handling of older adolescent and young 
adult offenders who... are dealt with maladroitly by 
both systems. 

It took the seventies and.the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations and National 
Advisory Commission recommendations to come 
full circle and suggest adult-juvenile unification 
as the viable goal for correctional administration. 

The National Advisory Commission, probably 
wisely and certainly with political adroitness, 
recognized that exceptions might exist to its uni- 
fication standard where “because of local history 
or conditions” juvenile and adult corrections 
could “operate effectively on a separated basis.” 
Structure, after all, is not the sole determinant 
of effective governmental services. Nevertheless, 
the due process revolution in juvenile justice and 
the treament revolution in adult corrections had 
made old distinctions less meaningful and, as the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations pointed out, special juvenile units and pro- 
gramming could be readily achieved within a 
unified department. Recognizing the high preva- 
lence of separate departments handling adult and 
juvenile services, it, nevertheless, concluded: 

With respect to combining adult and juvenile correc- 
tional functions within a single state agency, the Com- 
mission concludes that the advantage of greater visi- 
bility of a single agency in the eyes of the public and 
its elected representatives merits prime consideration. 

Moreover, the resulting integration of services and 

flexible utilization of staff outweigh the advantages 


of having a separate organization for juvenile correc- 
tional services. 


The adult-juvenile amalgam would seem sound. 


' It endangers no legitimate distinctions or prior- 
' ities for juvenile offenders; is in keeping with the 


functional classification of corrections as part of 
our crime response system (juveniles are re- 


- sponsible for nearly as much crime as adults) ;* 


offers more strength and visibility for the pereni- 
ally neglected correctional function, and promises 


_ accountability and flexibility within an already 
_ multifaceted criminal justice system. The current 


drive to eliminate the “status offender” from the 
juvenile justice system (truants, ungovernables 
and other children not guilty of criminal be- 
havior) further attentuates the rationale for con- 
tinued separation of adult and juvenile correc- 


tional systems. 


3 National arrest data suggest juvenile participation (i.e., under 
age 18) in half of all major property crime and nearly one quarter 
of all major violent crime. FBI, Uniform Crime Reports 1974, Table 
34 (November 1975). 


Institutional-Field Services Unification 


Originally probation was seen as more of an 
alternative to or absence of correctional treatment 
than a part of it. That is why it initially was made 
available as a suspension of sentence rather than 
execution of an alternative type of sentence (its 
present conceptual status). 

Within corrections itself, there seems little 
argument for continued administrative separation 
of institutional services and community super- 
vision (parole/probation) services. What dis- 
agreement exists derives from (1) the historical 
administration of probation services by the courts 
and (2) strong feelings that the local, community- 
based character of probation warrants autonomy 
from central supervision and policy setting. 

Today, statewide probation systems exist in 26 
states, and several more feature a statewide struc- 
ture but have independent local offices in major 
cities and communities. It is difficult to make the 
argument that the probation function must in- 
herently be placed in courts. It is well and alive 
in too many correctional systems to do this. In- 
deed, the variety of community program options 
now existing between probation on the one hand 
and total confinement on the other (halfway 
houses, work release, educational furlough, pre- 
trial diversion) militate against bureaucratic 
walls between the “confiners’” and the “super- 
visors.” Such barriers can create and have created 
strange and irrational divisions of function be- 
tween the two as each group exercises jurisdiction 
over offenders who seem to be. operating in the 
community on much the same basis (probationers, 
parolees, residentially placed offenders, and com- 
munity program groups). 

Probation staff have historically furnished one 
service to courts which, it might be argued, needs 
to be administratively located within the courts; 
that is, the “social history” or “probation investi- 
gation” which serves as a vital input to the sen- 
tencing decision. Here, too, we have models for 
delivery of such services from separate probation 
or corrections departments; but it is entirely 
feasible, if the court nexus were seen as over- 
riding, to separate the presentence investigation 
function from the probation supervision function 
and leave the former under court direction. In- 
deed, proposals to transfer probation from the 
courts to an integrated correctional system have, 
in some instances, suggested the retention of pre- 
trial investigation officers as court staff. 

With respect to local autonomy and delivery, in- 
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corporation of State probation services within 
a statewide system necessarily requires a decen- 
tralized community-based structure. The local 
presence cannot and should not be avoided. Given 
this need, appropriate measures of decentraliza- 
tion (e.g., district or regional office structures) 
can be legislated into each State system with the 
added advantage of central policy-setting, and 
manpower/performance/training standards. 


State/Local Institutional Unification 


Probably the greatest measure of functional 
separation today exists between State institutions 
(primarily for felony offenders) and local insti- 
tutions (primarily for pretrial detainees and mis- 
demeanant offenders). In the adult sector, for 
example, only six State correctional departments 
actually run local jails as well as State institu- 
tions.? 

In this area, integration can be approached in 
two basic ways. The first is establishment, inspec- 
tion, and enforcement by the State system of 
minimum standards for facilities personnel, and 
programs within local institutions. Nominally, 
most states have made some moves in this direc- 
tion but, in actuality, less than a handfull of 
states appear to have either adequate authority 
or programs for jail and juvenile detention stand- 
ards.’ Because of the deplorable conditions of 
local jails and the unsatisfactory headway made 
by the jail standards movement, recent reform 
proposals have advocated direct State takeover 
of local jails. This makes considerable sense in 
terms of fiscal support and the new focus on in- 
tegrated community corrections, but is probably 
farther from widespread realization than adult- 
juvenile unification or field-institutional unifica- 
tion. 

The important factor here is that states have 
either the “regulatory” or “direct administration” 
option to achieve local-State institutional inte- 
gration. There has been too little of either to 
show progress with a deplorable and worsening 
local jail problem. 


Parole Decisionmaking 


Students of corrections have long recognized 
the obvious interconnectedness of parole boards 


4 Alaska, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Vermont, and North 
Carolina. (Similarly, in only six states is all juvenile detention op- 
erated by a State agency.) 

5 See American Bar Association, Survey and Handbook on State 
Standards and Inspection Legislation for Jails and Juvenile Detention 
Facilities, pp. 5-15 (August 1974). 

Norval Morris, The Future of Imprisonment, University of 
nates Press, 1975; Richard A. McGee, “A New Look at Sentencing: 
Part II,” FEDRAL PROBATION, September 1974. 


to the corrections process. Even the early con- 


solidation proposals contemplated placement of | 


parole boards under the corrections umbrella (a 
position facilitated by state operation of both the 
parole and prison systems). Recognizing the 
quasi-judicial character of parole granting, how- 


ever, virtually all of these proposals sought to — 


assure the decisional independence of the parole 
authority from the correctional department. That 
is, parole boards were to be autonomous in their 


decisionmaking functions although administra- | 
tively attached to the corrections department. A | 
secondary issue was whether parole boards them- | 


selves should supervise parole field staff or the 
staff organization should be under the authority 
of departmental field services. The latter solution 
seemed compelling, especially in light of the simi- 


larity and fungibility of parole and probation | 


casework; and that is the direction in which the 
reform models, as well as the State unification 
movement, have gone. 

So long as there is a discretionary parole grant- 
ing component within corrections—and credible 
studies have recently suggested some far-reaching 
adjustments and modifications in traditional pa- 
role decisionmaking—it, too, should reside ad- 
ministratively in the unified corrections depart- 
ment. Such a joinder provides considerable flexi- 
bility in introducing innovations such as advance 
parole date determination (e.g., Norval Morris 
and current California models), parole contract 
programs (e.g., Mutual Agreement Programming 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Florida), and com- 
bining the field operations of probation and pa- 
role. If experimentation were to go so far as to 
return release discretion to the courts (Richard 


McGee proposals), then, corrections would be | 
losing the historic function to another criminal © 


justice component rather than fragmenting it 


from either.“ These speculations, of course, are , 


not meant to assert that satisfactory levels of co- 
ordination cannot be achieved by organizationally 


separate units (as has been attained within the © 


Federal system between the Bureau of Prisons, 
Parole Board and Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts) but, rather, that long run 
reliance on such coordination is less dependable 
than administrative joinder. 


Decentralization of Unified Corrections Systems 


The major correctional components currently | 
have their decentralized structures (county pro- | 


bation departments, parole districts, local jails, 
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juvenile detention facilities). These will always 


_ be necessary, but serious question may be raised 


as to whether, in present form, they adequately 
serve the needs of the corrections continuum. 
Just as the integrated statewide department com- 
bines adult, juvenile, institutional, probation, pa- 


_ role, and community corrections units, the local 
_ branches of the system should, it would seem, 


enjoy a comparable measure of integration. Very 
few instances of integrated local corrections de- 


_ partments can be found in this country. Jails are 


maintained distinct from the probation service 
which is usually maintained distinct from the 
new pretrial diversion programs. Nevertheless, 
we are beginning to see calls for consolidation at 


the local level. This is evidenced in the concept 
| of the “integrated pretrial services agency” and 


the combination of jail/probation authority in 
such places as San Diego County, California, and 
Ramsey County, Minnesota (the latter stimulated 
by Minnesota’s pioneering Community Correc- 
tions Act of 1973). 

A second aspect of decentralization is the di- 
vision of large correctional systems into manage- 
able size through regional units. As greater levels 
of unification are achieved, correctional systems 
will attain larger sizes and require regional struc- 
tures all the more. Here, regional units based on 
the historical divisions, i.e., separate networks 
of local or district offices for parole, probation, 
institutions, etc., can be counterproductive. The 
answer, appearing for the first time among uni- 
fied departments, is to establish regions which 
are responsible and provide unified loci for all 


- correctional services in the region—prisons, jails, 
_ probation, parole, diversion, etc. This may re- 
quire some “tricky” planning where State prison 


facilities are not evenly distributed across a state 
or where some functions require smaller regional 


' or local subunits than others. But, if unification 


of corrections is to be a reality, then, it must be 
achieved at regional and local as well as State 
levels—and, if so achieved, may provide better 
decentralization and coordination options than 
were ever attainable under the fractionalized 
corrections structures. The Swedish correctional 
system, for example, has long been based on this 


7 The new Florida system, subject to the outcome of pending liti- 
gation, will feature five integrated regions under a single director 
(adult institutions, parole and probation, community programs, youth 
programs). See also, Morris, “Lessons from the Adult Correctional 


| System of Sweden,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1966. 

8 The one exception was the Council for Economic Development, 
the well-known public issues study group of businessmen, economists, 
and public administration experts who recommended that each state 
| establish a department of justice drawing together all criminal justice 
functions except a constitutionally separate judicial branch. Reducing 
Crime and Assuring Justice, 1972, pp. 64-66. 
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model of integrated regional corrections units 
and the Federal Bureau of Prison’s recent decen- 
tralization has achieved similar results within the 
limits of the Bureau’s institutional jurisdiction 
(including de facto integration with United 
States Board of Parole regions). Such regional 
organization is probably a must for larger states, 
i.e., five million or more population and will soon 
be implemented by the recently unified Florida 
adult corrections system.7 


Governmental Placement of Unified Systems 


The decade 1965-1975 has witnessed an un- 
precedented wave of state government moderni- 
zation. In order to increase executive control, ac- 
countability and the quality of service delivery, 
the number of independent executive departments 
in most states have been drastically reduced 
through consolidations and groupings of existing 
agencies along functional lines. This has been 
a sensible public administration development and, 
with the proliferation of government programs 
and roles, is probably here to stay. Single func- 
tions such as corrections, however they might 
aspire for independent cabinet status, will need, 
in most instances, to plan on being administra- 
tively located in a larger complex of government 
service functions. 

This has, in fact, happened and when the 1965- 
1975 reorganizations produced new “human serv- 
ices” superagencies in nearly half the states, adult 
or juvenile corrections departments or both, were 
tucked into most of them. The result was the 
strengthening of an already existing identifica- 
tion of the corrections function with welfare, 
health, mental health, and social service agencies. 
In 1965, there were almost 25 states in which cor- 
rections services (adult or juvenile) were located 
in health/welfare/institutions umbrella agencies. 
By 1975, and even with the executive reorganiza- 
tions, this picture remained substantially the 
same. Over two-fifths of all adult corrections de- 
partments and nearly two-thirds of all juvenile 
corrections departments were so placed. This 
grouping was perhaps unfortunate for 1965-1975 
was also the decade of awakening (or reawaken- 
ing) to the criminal justice system as a viable 
functional grouping and, had the “reformation” 
come earlier, corrections units might have been 
as easily, and perhaps more rationally, grouped 
in “justice” superagencies rather than “human 
services” superagencies. It is the writer’s con- 
tention that the foregoing (the “justice” or “‘pub- 
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lic safety” grouping) which was actually achieved 
in a few state reorganizations (i.e., Kentucky 
and Maryland) is to be preferred as consistent 
with modern correctional philosophy. 

That is, at a time when the “medical model” 
was dying as a viable correctional approach and 
the hue-and-cry was being raised to narrow the 
corrections base by banishing juvenile status of- 
fenses, sociomedical problems and victimless crime 
actors, states were busy placing corrections in 
the very departments that dealt with these prob- 
lems of health, neglect, and social maladjustment. 
None thought to translate the increased and in- 
creasing identification of corrections with the 
justice model into organizational unity.® 

Many of the human services departments are 
already considered too large for manageability 
and two states have disengaged their adult cor- 
rectional functions only a few years after major 
state executive reorganizations placed them there. 
In light of these developments, the unified cor- 
rections department within a coordinated crim- 
inal justice system seems much more suited to 
an administrative clustering with justice func- 
tions (police, criminal justice planning agencies, 
prosecution, defense) than the mammoth human 
services complex (welfare, the insane, health, 
social service programs). And, this would not 
preclude service purchase arrangements, as 
needed, from human services departments, edu- 
cation departments, labor and employment se- 
curity departments, and other governmental 

® Council of State Governments, Reorganization in the States, 1972, 


ot Human Services Integration: State Functions in Implementation, 
1974. 


ERHAPS the time may yet come when a comprehensive impartial study may be 

undertaken jointly by the three branches of government to assess the correc- 
tional needs of the United States and to design a form of organization best suited 
to meet those needs. Perhaps such a study would lead to a unified system. Or 
perhaps it might conclude, given the nature of our government and institutions, 
that the present system is more suitable. 
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agencies in order to tap their special resources 
and competencies. 


Conclusions | 

Too much theoretical movement and reform 
wisdom in the criminal justice area requires cor- | 
rectional unification for the mandate to be ignored 
or dismissed as a “technical trifle.” This should 
become a priority of lawmakers, executive branch 
chiefs, and correctional leaders themselves. It 
holds the key not only to administrative accounta- 
bility, control, and efficiency but provides a more 
rational basis for effectively decentralized opera- 
tions and achievement of corrections’ “trump 
card” in offender treatment—community-based | 
corrections. 

While governmental structure can never be a 
substitute for public commitment, adequate re- 
sources, effective leadership and well-trained per- 
sonnel, it should be seen as a facilitator of what 
corrections needs so desperately to achieve—com- 
prehensive, integrated, and flexible programming 
and service delivery. As such, the comprehensive 
and unified State corrections department, embrac- 
ing all correctional functions on either a direct 
administration or regulatory basis merits atten- 
tion. Similarly, to the extent that correctional 
activities and departments must be placed within 
larger functional groupings in State and local 
government, it is suggested that the “criminal 
justice” umbrella agency may have more to offer 
than che “human services” or “institutions” de- 
partment which now reigns as the most common 
locus for correctional system activities. 


—MERRILL A. SMITH 
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Sentencing and Supervision of 
Organized Crime Figures 


By WILLIAM T. HOGAN, JR. 
Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District Court, Boston, Massachusetts 


ence, that substantial prison sentences must 

be imposed on organized crime figures who are 

convicted of felonies so that public confidence in 
the criminal justice system will not be eroded. 
This is a desirable objective, but how do we 
achieve it? 

As part of title X of the Organized Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1970,1 Congress enacted title 18 USC 
3575, which provides for special sentencing pro- 
cedures under which convicted felons over 21 
years of age, who are found “by a preponderance 
of the information” at a sentencing hearing to 
be “dangerous special offenders,” can be sentenced 
to an additional 25 years of imprisonment based 
on that finding. This statute has never been used 
in the District of Massachusetts, and has had ex- 
tremely limited use in other jurisdictions. For all 
practical purposes the statute is unwieldy and un- 
workable. It is clear that the courts have the au- 
thority to impose increased penalties on special 
offenders, specifically organized crime figures, 
without using this statute so long as the sentence 
imposed is within the statutory maximum penalty 
for the crime of which the offender has been con- 
victed. Further, the present maximum penalties 
are sufficiently severe to punish the offender and 
still offer him an opportunity for rehabilitation. 

Rule 32(c) (2) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, title 18 USC 3577, and applicable case 
law, give the court wide latitude in the type of 
information it may consider in imposing sentence. 

Rule 32(c) (2) states: 

REPORT. The report of the presentence investiga- 
tion shall contain any prior criminal record of the 
defendant and such information about his character- 
istics, his financial condition and the circumstances af- 
fecting his behavior as may be helpful in imposing 
sentence or in granting probation or in the correctional 
treatment of the defendant, and such other information 
as may be required by the court. The court before im- 
posing sentence may disclose to the defendant or his 


counsel all or part of the material contained in the 
report of the presentence investigation and afford an 


[' IS THE writer’s opinion, based on his experi- 


1 Pub. L. No. 91-452, 84 Stat. 922. 

2 337 U.S. 241 (1949). 

2 See United States v. Picard, 464 F.2d 215, 219 (1st Cir. 1972), 
and United States v. Strauss, 443 F.2d 986, 990 (1st Cir. 1971), cert. 
den. 404 U.S. 851 (1971). 


opportunity to the defendant or his counsel to comment 

thereon. Any material disclosed to the defendant or his 

counsel shall also be disclosed to the attorney for the 

government. As amended Feb. 28, 1966, eff. July 1, 1966. 

In Williams v. New York? the United States 
Supreme Court gave the sentencing court broad 
discretion in the type of information which it 
could consider in imposing sentence and did not 
limit it to evidence given in open court by wit- 
nesses subject to cross-examination. 

(We) do not think the Federal Constitution restricts 
the view of the sentencing judge to the information re- 
ceived in open court. The due process clause should not 
be treated as a device for freezing the evidential pro- 
cedure of sentencing in the mold of trial procedure. So 
to treat the due process clause would hinder if not 
preclude all courts—state and federal—from making 
progressive efforts to improve the administration of 
criminal justice. 

The Court of Appeals for the First Circuit has 
consistently followed the Williams decision with- 
out narrowing its scope.* By enacting 18 USC 
3577 Congress has, in effect, adopted the holding 
of the Williams decision. 

Section 3577 of title 18, United States Code, 
provides: 

No limitation shall be placed on the information con- 
cerning the background, character, and conduct of a 
person convicted of an offense which a court of the 


United States may receive and consider for the purpose 
of imposing an appropriate sentence. 


In United States v. Strauss (443 F.2d, at p. 
990) the Court quoted the trial judge, who stated 
that “he based his decision to sentence defendants 
Zannino and Limone to seven years, rather than 
five, on reputation testimony presented before two 
Senate committees to the effect that they are 
prominent members of a criminal syndicate in 
the Boston area.” This information was contained 
in the presentence reports prepared by the pro- 
bation office and disclosed to the defendants, their 
counsel and counsel for the government. The 
Court gave the defendants and their counsel an 
opportunity to attempt to rebut this information 
but, in the opinion of the sentencing judge, they 
failed to do so. The sentences imposed on these 
defendants were upheld by the Court of Appeals, 
which stated: 
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It is also well established that the sentencing judge 
may properly consider hearsay evidence regarding a 
defendant’s past life, health, habits, conduct and mental 
and moral propensities. Williams v. New York, supra 
337 U.S. 241,245(1949); United States v. Doyle, 348 
F.2d 715,721(2d Cir.) cert. denied 382 U.S. 843(1965). 
Although the Judge failed to articulate why he thought 
this evidence warranted an additional two years, we 
note that membership in a criminal syndicate is clearly 
relevant to questions of corrigibility and likelihood of 
reformation in a short period of time. We also note 
that the evidence in question was not idle gossip, but 
sworn testimony presented in the course of formal 
congressional investigations. 

The courts, however, have placed some limita- 
tions on the contents of the presentence report 
which the sentencing judge can rely upon in im- 
posing sentence. In Townsend v. Burke (334 U.S. 
736) the Supreme Court stated that a sentence 
based on an “extensively and materially false” 
foundation, which the defendant had no oppor- 
tunity to correct, cannot stand. In United States 
v. Picard (464 F.2d 215, 1st Cir. 1972) the sen- 
tencing court failed to disclose to the defendant 
unverified assertions contained in the presentence 
report which connected a defendant with criminal 
activity other than that for which he had been 
convicted. The Court of Appeals commented that 
“there should be some opportunity to call to the 
sentencing court’s attention that which is con- 
tained in the presentence report is not acquiesced 
in.” The other circuits have generally taken a 
similar position; i.e., that the opportunity to com- 
ment on adverse information relied on by the 
sentencing court must be afforded to the defend- 
ant. That is sufficient to meet minimal standards 
of due process at sentencing and an evidentiary 
hearing is not required. 

In United States v. Needles, (footnote 4) the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit dealt 
with the accuracy of the contents of the presen- 
tence report. The Court stated that while consid- 
eration of materially false assumptions concerning 
facts pertinent to sentencing violates due process, 
mere allegations of presentence report inaccura- 
cies will not require an evidentiary hearing in all 
cases.5 

In United States v. Weston,® the presentence re- 
port contained damaging material of other more 
serious criminal activity allegedly engaged in by 
the defendant. At the time of sentencing, the re- 


4 United States v. Rosner, 485 F.2d 1213, 1230 at 1231 (2nd Cir. 
1973). United States v. Needles, 472 F.2d 652, 657 at 658 (2nd Cir. 
1973). Manley v. United States, 432 F.2d 1241, 1245 (2nd Cir. 1970). 
United States v. Espinosa, 481 F.2d 553, 557-558 (5th Cir. 1973). 
United States v. Carden, 428 F.2d 1116, 1118 (8th Cir. 1970). Fer- 
nandez v. Meier, 432 F.2d 426, 427 (9th Cir. 1970). 

5 See also Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 62, No. 2, November 1973, 


p. 646. 
© 448 F.2d 626 (9th Cir. 1971), cert. den. 404 U.S. 1061 (1972). 
7 United States v. Weston, supra at 631. 
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port was furnished to the defendant’s attorney, | 


and the defendant denied the allegations. The 
court, relying on the material contained in the 


report, imposed the maximum sentence. The court | 
directed the government to submit in camera the 


factual materials supporting these charges, and | 


later filed an order to the effect that it was satis- 


fied by the sealed filing. The Court of Appeals — 


vacated the sentence, deeming two factors to be 
of paramount importance: 


additional to, and far more serious than that of 
which the defendant was convicted; and (2) the 


(1) The criminal 
conduct charged in the presentence report was | 


factual basis for believing the charge was virtu- | 
ally nonexistent.? Thus, Weston shows that dis-_ 
closure of the contents of the presentence report | 
to the extent that the sentencing judge intends | 


to rely upon factual assertions contained in it, 
and an opportunity for defendant to rebut dam- 
aging factual assertions by an evidentiary hear- 
ing, or otherwise in the discretion of the sentenc- 
ing judge, is required to satisfy the basic due 
process requirements at the time of sentencing. 
Consequently, the sentencing judge has the au- 
thority to impose longer prison terms on orga- 
nized crime figures under existing statutes and 
case law, exclusive of the special offender statute, 
provided minimum due process standards are met. 
The burden is on law-enforcement officials to 
bring to the attention of the court, through the 
probation office and the presentence report, ac- 
curate, verified information regarding the de- 


fendant’s organized crime activities. The problem | 


to date has been the use of broad, general labels 
such as “Organized Crime” without clearly de- 
fining the term and setting parameters on what 


is and what is not organized crime. The way to) 


deal with this problem is to abolish broad general 
labels and to encourage individualized determina- 
tion whether or not a particular defendant, who 
has been convicted of a particular offense, should 
be considered an organized crime figure. The 
proper place to do this is in the courtroom. The 
proper person to do it is the judge. The proper 
vehicle by which this information should be 
brought to the attention of the judge is the pre- 
sentence report. The report must be disclosed in 
advance to the defendant, his counsel, and counsel 
for the government in order to give all parties 
an opportunity to be heard and to rebut any in- 
accurate or false information contained in it. 
Thus, the defendant is receiving his right to due 
process (notice, opportunity to be heard, etc.) 
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and a finding by the court. If the judge finds that 
the defendant is an organized crime figure, he 
may impose a greater sentence if he wishes. The 
Bureau of Prisons and the Board of Parole may 
use this classification and consider it in the cor- 
rectional treatment of the offender and his ulti- 
mate release on parole. 


Defining “Organized Crime” 


Labeling individuals as “organized crime 
figures,” or “special offenders,” even in the man- 
ner I propose, should not be considered without 
careful deliberation by the prosecutor and the 
probation officer. As the court stated in Masiello 
v. Norton,’ the phrase “organized crime figure” 
may, unless carefully defined, be misconstrued 
and misapplied. The court also provided a guide- 
line which can be very useful to us in classifying 
an organized crime figure; namely, that there 
should be a reasonable basis in fact to conclude 
that the defendant is a prominent figure in a 
structured criminal syndicate composed of pro- 
fessional criminals who primarily rely on unlaw- 
ful activity as a way of life. 

It is the experience of the writer that organized 
crime figures who are convicted of serious crimes 
are neither penitent nor remorseful. They do not 
intend to change. They must be punished. They 
personally and their associates must be deterred. 
They will continue to violate the law as often and 
as soon as they can because it is extremely profit- 
able for them to do so. They “assume the risk” 
that they will not be caught. As their saying goes, 
“It beats working for a living.” 

Most convicted defendants who receive a prison 
sentence are released from custody on parole or 
mandatory release and must be supervised by a 
probation or parole officer. If an offender is classi- 
fied by the court as an “organized crime figure,” 
his parole supervision, which, in this type of 
case, consists of surveillance rather than service, 
could be more intense. He could be placed in the 
maximum supervision category, his out-of-state 
travel could be restricted and his associates could 
be limited. Moreover, a list of “organized crime 
figures” who are on Federal probation or parole 
should be kept in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts in Washington, D.C., and 
all requests for out-of-state travel should be 
cleared through that office so that probation offi- 

8 364 F. Supp. 1133 (D. Conn. 197: 

® 115 U.S. App. D.C. 254, 318 rod 225 (D.C. Cir. 1963). 


10 408 U.S. 471 (1972). 
11 411 U.S. 778 (1973). 
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cers in districts throughout the United States do 
not unknowingly allow organized crime figures 
to attend meetings for the purpose of planning 
and directing organized criminal activities. 


Supervising the Offender 


Supervision of organized crime figures is diffi- 
cult. The same type of cooperation between the 
probation office and the law enforcement offices 
is needed here as was needed in making the origi- 
nal determination to classify a particular offender 
as an organized crime figure. Surveillance plays 
a dominant role in their supervision. Organized 
crime figures will comply only with the obvious 
conditions of probation or parole to the letter. 
They will report as directed and submit to au- 
thority on the surface, but, in fact, they will be 
merely taking precautions against exposure while — 
carrying on their illegal activities, either directly 
or indirectly. Probation officers are not equipped 
to provide the type of surveillance necessary for 
organized crime figures. Law enforcement agen- 
cies, however, are able to provide such surveil- 
lance. In most large urban police departments, 
official reports are submitted to headquarters by 
officers who observe organized crime figures in 
the company of others engaged in similar activity. 
Significant information should be shared by the 
law enforcement agencies with the probation of- 
fice. This information should be evaluated by the 
probation office and a decision as to whether or 
not this behavior constitutes a violation of pro- 
bation or parole can then be made. If, in the 
opinion of the chief probation officer, violator 
action is not warranted, the law enforcement 
agency providing the information should be noti- 
fied and advised concerning what kind of ad- 
ditional information would be necessary to war- 
rant violator action. Probation officers are often 
criticized for failure to take action against pro- 
bationers or parolees who are allegedly associat- 
ing with other criminals, or who have been ar- 
rested. Revocation of probation or parole is not 
automatic. The Supreme Court in following Hyser 
v. Reed,® Morrissey v. Brewer,!® and Gagnon v. 
Scarpelli,11 requires the Parole Board and the 
courts to give procedural due process to proba- 
tioners and parolees to the extent that persons 
charged with violations of their release must be 
given notice and advised of their right to counsel. 
Specific charges must be made in writing and the 
alleged violator must be given an impartial hear- 
ing. He is entitled to a factual determination by 
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the hearing officer, based on the evidence that 
conditions of release were violated and a subse- 
quent dispositional hearing to determine whether 
or not probation or parole should be revoked. 


Cooperation Is the Key 


It should also be pointed out that the functions 
of law enforcement officers are to root out and 
apprehend criminals. The function of the proba- 
tion or parole officer, among others, is to reinte- 
grate the offender into society. Information about 
probationers and parolees transmitted to proba- 
tion or parole officers by law enforcement officials 
regarding alleged criminal activity not resulting 
in conviction of a crime, is not by itself sufficient 
under existing case law for revocation of proba- 
tion or parole. 

Cooperation between probation officers and 
law enforcement officials is needed, especially in 
the sentencing and supervision of organized crime 
figures. Nothing demoralizes law enforcement of- 
ficers and casts a shadow on the integrity of the 
court more than a minimal sentence imposed on 
an organized crime figure convicted of a felony. 
In some cases, this has resulted from the lack of 
communication between law enforcement officials 
and the courts. In dealing with organized crime 
figures, the medical model used so extensively in 
the corrections field must be abandoned. Orga- 
nized crime figures are not “treatable” and they 
do not want to change. They must be punished. 
The public must be protected. 

Cooperation between law enforcement officials 
and probation officers is absolutely essential for 
the proper administration of justice in this very 
sensitive area. This should not be informal co- 
operation between chief probation officers and 
prosecutors, but rather a formal procedure de- 
veloped jointly by the Administrative Office and 
the Justice Department. The government has 
made great strides in attacking organized crime 
and convicting organized crime figures, but little 
has been done to insure the imposition of an ap- 
propriate sentence, which is, or should be, the 
primary objective. 

When a prosecutor determines that a convicted 
defendant fits the definition of an organized crime 
figure, as defined previously in this article, he 


12 Masiello v. Norton, 364 F. Supp. 1133 (D. Conn. 1973). 


should confer with the chief probation officer to 


determine whether or not there is sufficient ac- | 
curate, verified, and supported information to put 


into the presentence report. The information must 
show that there is a reasonable basis in fact for 


the court to conclude that the defendant is a> 


prominent figure in a structured criminal syndi- 


cate composed of professional criminals who pri- | 
marily rely on unlawful activity as a way of | 


life.?? 


Conclusion 


In the past, information regarding the alleged 
organized crime activities of a defendant would 
be given surreptitiously to the probation officer 
and, in most cases, the information fails the test 
of subsequent judicial scrutiny when challenged. 
If an organized crime figure is about to be sen- 
tenced, he must be labelled by reliable, credible 
evidence and the allegation must be supported in 
open court. If the allegation is not sustained, the 
defendant should not carry through the correc- 
tional process the label “organized crime figure,” 
placed on him by others without due process, be- 
cause the consequences are significant insofar as 
furloughs, transfers, and release on parole are 
concerned. The procedure suggested above would 
reduce postconviction litigation drastically. 

When the organized crime figure is eventually 
released to the community under supervision, 
formal cooperation between law enforcement of- 
ficers and the probation office is essential for the 
protection of the public. Supervision guidelines 
should be established jointly by the Administra- 
tive Office and the Justice Department to insure 
closer scrutiny of these persons’ activities. This 
would not be a violation of their rights because 
they have already been classified organized crime 
figures, and implicit in that classification is the 


need for a different type of supervision than that ~ 


provided the usual probationer or parolee. 

This is not a new approach to the sentencing 
and supervision of organized crime figures. The 
informal procedures practiced by probation offi- 
cers, prosecutors, and correction and parole offi- 
cials should be formalized so that they will meet 
the test of judicial scrutiny and achieve the de- 
sired objective of protecting the public from 
organized criminals. 
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Settling for “Humanization”: Evidence of 
Despair or of Facing “Reality’’? 


BY GEORGE I. DIFFENBAUCHER* 
Population Control Adminis*rator, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 


freshman, I, as most of the others of my 

class, was greeted and addressed by the 
president of the college in a welcoming speech. 
I’ve never forgotten his opening statement—the 
first words I heard in my college education. He 
said to us, ‘“‘You will never ‘know’ as much as you 
‘know’ right now.” 

Strange words for the head of an institution 
of higher learning to a class of anxious, bright- 
eyed 18-year-olds embarking on 4 years of acade- 
mia. But they had their impact. They expressed 
an idea to which I have often returned to ponder, 
philosophize about, and inevitably with which to 
nod in wise and of course now seasoned agree- 
ment. 

The point he went on to develop was that the 
more one learns, the more one realizes how much 
more there is to learn, how few are the absolutes, 
how complex the formerly simplest truths can 
seem—in short how little one really does “know,” 
particularly about the things one is supposed to 
“know” the most about. 

This story and its point relates directly to my 
hopes for this article. I hope to leave you “know- 
ing’ at least a little less about rehabilitation and 
corrections than you did when you started read- 
ing. I hope to leave you feeling a little confused, 
even a little disturbed, by this article. I hope you 
give up at least one cliche, one oversimplification, 
or one absolute that you “knew” when you started 
reading. 

I am a social worker. I have been in corrections 
for 10 years. My natural inclinations, professional 
training, and personal experiences cause me to 
believe in the innate dignity and potential of 
humankind—both in the abstract and in the con- 


M: FIRST evening on campus as a college 


* The author has adapted this article from remarks de- 
livered at the 102nd Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare on May 14, 1975, in San 
Francisco, California. He is indebted to Norman A. Carlson, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, from whose 
recent speeches and articles some of the material for this 
article was gleaned. The totality of this article, however, 
reflects the opinion of the speaker and not necessarily 
any official position of the Bureau of Prisons. 


crete reality of each individual. Yet I am filled 
with questions, with frustration, with confusion 
as to the direction that corrections has taken and 
is taking, and I believe that the field of corrections 
may itself be on the verge of a similar point of 
reevaluation. 

If indeed corrections is at this verge of reevalu- 
ation, then it is perhaps, to borrow from 19th 
century Dickens, “the best of times and the worst 
of times” for us—the best in that out of the re- 
evaluation might come more realistic approaches 
and expectations, the worst in that facing new 
perspectives on reality may be painful and hardly 
face-saving, particularly in the short-run. 

Perhaps there is a degree of inevitability in the 
fact that corrections should be looking at itself 
at this point in our Nation’s development. Some- 
one whose name I’ve forgotten has commented 
to the effect that there are few single factors as 
important to examine when trying to understand 
a nation’s values and institutions as the way it 
deals with those who have broken its laws. A 
decade of assassinations, drugs, protest, Viet 
Nam, and Watergate have caused us all to re- 
evaluate many things. There is an obvious danger 
that can accompany such reevaluation, however. 
Norman Cousins, in the December issue of Sat- 
urday Review writes: 

In the present mood, it is not likely that any serious 
problems will be imaginatively approached, much less 
solved. The main trouble with despair is that it is self- 
fulfilling. People who fear the worst tend to invite it. 
Heads that are down can’t scan the horizon for new 
openings. Bursts of energy do not spring from a spirit 
of defeat. Ultimately, hopelessness leads to helplessness. 

In this sense, the most serious problem confronting 
the nation is not inflation or the energy shortage or 
dwindling resources or the danger of war in the Middle 
East. The most serious problem right now is that the 
American people are psychologically depleted and are 
not primed for innovation. Where does new hope be- 
gin? It is possible that hope in America begins with a 
restoration of confidence—confidence of the American 
people in themselves, in their government, in their | 
future.1 
If I have now set the stage for hope vs. despair 

in the field of corrections, I have thus far been 


1 Norman Cousins, Editor, “Hope and Practical Realities,” Saturday 
Review World, December 14, 1974, p. 4. 
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successful. I would now address the hope of the 
past, the despair of the present, and the hope of 
the future. 

Certainly there is no doubt that: our history is 
one of improvement toward the humanization of 
our prisons and correctional systems. In ancient 
times, crime was punished by banishment, death, 
slavery, or mutilation. There were no facilities 
for incarcerating criminal offenders as we have 
today. 

Jails came into use in England early in the 
13th century. These jails were filthy holes, and 
when they were filled, the overflow of offenders 
were herded into idle ships at anchor in English 
ports. The unsanitary conditions in these ships 
and jails led to a horrifying rate of disease and 
death for inmates and jailers alike. So a better 
solution, devised around the year 1600, was to 
banish people convicted of crime to the colonies 
in America and Australia. Altogether, the British 
got rid of about 114 million offenders before the 
flow was stopped in 1890. 

All through these centuries, society’s response 
to crime was, first and foremost, punishment, and 
secondly, deterrence. Little thought was given to 
rehabilitation. 

The penitentiary system started in the United 
States early in the 19th century in Pennsylvania 
under the influence of the Quakers. Penitentiary 
derives from the word “penitent”? and prisoners 
were required to serve out their sentences in soli- 
tude and silence with the Bible at hand. In ad- 
dition to meditating on the scriptures and on his 
sins, the prisoner constructed industrial products, 
until his sanity or his physical health, or his 
sentence ran out. 

The philosophy behind this system apparently 
was that the inmate would regret the errors that 
had led him to this sorry state and he would go 
and sin no more. So the concept of rehabilitation 
was added to the concepts of punishment and de- 
terrence. In our pwn lifetimes, rehabilitation has 
become in some people’s minds the predominant 
reason for incarcerating offenders, or at least it 
has been the predominant stated reason. 

Nonetheless, as a former director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons once pointed out, most of the 
significant changes that have occurred in prisons 
and correctional systems in reality have been 
simply steps toward increased humanitarianism, 
rather than progression on any sound scientific 


2 Myrl E. Alexander, “Current Concepts in Corrections,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, September 1966, p. 7. 
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basis as to just what constitutes really effective 
rehabilitation.2 This is not to denigrate the im- 
portance or desirability of such changes. In- 
creased freedom of movement in prisons, better 
diet, food preparation, and mealtime atmosphere, 
less crowded, more humanizing living quarters, 
better medical and dental care, more relaxed visit- 


ing situations, more recreational, educational, and | 


vocational opportunities—all of these changes 
were important. 
But how did these moves toward humanization 


come to be so definitively equated with “rehabil- | 


itation”? Perhaps the answer lies deep at root in 
our cultural heritage with the omnipresent, per- 
vasive concepts of “good” and “evil.” Corrections 
has never been particularly popular with the tax- 
payer and the legislator. Underlying all is a com- 
mitment that it is at least “OK” if not indeed 


noble for society—you and me and the person 


next to you—to hurt, to punish one whom we 
recognize through some definition—adjudication 
or whatever—as being one of the “evil ones.” We 
like to look the other way while the appointed 
instruments of our society carry out our often 
clandestine wishes. ‘‘They deserve what they get,” 
we say. 

Given this perspective then, once the public 
began to believe that the major abuses such as 
mutilation, beatings, etc., were things of the past, 
it has not been popular in many quarters to speak 
of greater humanization. However, given the 
reality that virtually all incarcerated offenders 
will some day be back in the community, it has 
been more acceptable to move toward increased 
humanization in the name of rehabilitation—in 
the name of changing offenders to nonoffenders 
—and ultimately in the name of protecting so- 
ciety. Thus, enter the social scientist, the psychi- 
atrist, the psychologist, the social worker, who 
when asked, ‘“‘Can you rehabilitate?,” answer (in 
professional jargon and with appropriate pro- 
fessional reserve), “Yes.” And it is at this point 
that corrections has been oversold, or at least not 
presented realistically. It is at this point that 
many of us in the field, in our desire to “improve” 
may have been overzealous in promising what 
could be accomplished—if we just had enough 
resources, enough time, enough support, enough 
understanding, enough . . ., enough... , 
enough .... 

So why then do we hear so much about cor- 
rections today? It was not long ago—1967 to be 
exact—that a Presidential Commission on Law 
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Enforcement and the Administration of Justice 
described corrections as “the part of the Crim- 
inal Justice System that the public sees the least 
of and knows least about . . . unless there is a 
jail break, a prison riot, or a sensational scandal 
involving corruption or brutality in an institu- 
tion or by an official.” Well, then why did some 
professionals in corrections refer to a recent 
fiscal year as “The Year of Corrections”? How 
did this emphasis on corrections come about? And 
if it has, why do I speak of the despair of the 
present? 

Well, one reason why this emphasis came about 
was 5 days in September 1971, at a place in up- 
state New York few people had ever heard of— 
a prison, now a household word, called “Attica.” 

For 5 days America watched, and waited, and 
wondered, while inmates held hostages and de- 


_ manded affirmative action from State authorities 
- on what were called “Fifteen Practical Proposals,” 
_ number 8 of which was to “institute realistic re- 
| habilitation programs for all inmates according 


to their offense and personal needs.’’* On the last 
of those 5 days 39 people—10 correctional officer 
hostages and 29 inmates—were killed by gunfire 
—not from the inmates but from “the State,” 
the people, you and me. It is easy to overly dram- 
atize the importance of that one event, but im- 
mediately following Attica and to a lesser but 
nonetheless persistent extent ever since, the news 
media pay far more attention to prisons and cor- 
rections. Various local and national groups, in- 
cluding those made up of ex-offenders, have 
sprung up to lobby for the conscience and the 
purse. And the prisons and the prisoner are less 
and less out of sight—and more in mind. And 
seemingly the foremost thing that many of the 
most vocal want is rehabilitation. 

So if corrections is now getting more attention 
and more emphasis is now being placed on re- 
habilitation, something that many in corrections 
have wanted, then where does the “despair of the 
present” come in? 

Well, maybe despair is too strong a word, but 
if it is not really despair, at least there is a 
potential problem with so much emphasis on this 
nebulous thing we call ‘‘rehabilitation.” 


8 Tom Wicker, A Time to Die (New York: Quadrangle/The New 
York Times Book Co., 1975), p. 317. 


® George Diffenbaucher, et al., Treatment Program, Narcotic Addict 


Rehabilitation Unit, Federal Correctional Institution, Milan, Michigan, 


December 1969 (mimeograph). 


The fact is that there is virtually no program, 
technique, or other effort to which we in correc- 
tions can point as a demonstrably sound, uni- 
versal method for changing criminal behavior. 
While some techniques seem to work to some ex- 
tent toward improvement in some facets of some 
offenders’ criminal or otherwise nonproductive 
behavior, the behavior of man-in-his-environment 
is seemingly so complex that we have found but 
few “answers.” Robert Martinson in a recent 
article in Public Interest magazine entitled ‘“What 
Works ?—Questions and Answers About Prison 
Reform” provides a thought-provoking analysis 
of some 231 studies of rehabilitative efforts.t The 
studies were carefully picked to meet rigorous 
research standards, and the results were most 
discouraging. Among the findings were that there 
is “no clear evidence that education or skill de- 
velopment programs have been successful,”> that 
there is no evidence to indicate that intensive 
psychodynamically oriented individual counseling 
improves recidivism rates, that youth in certain 
so-called total environment or milieu therapy 
programs “at least do no worse than their count- 
erparts in regular institutions,’® that medical 
treatment such as plastic surgery or tranquiliza- 
tion produced no significant long-lasting effects 
in terms of recidivism, that length of sentence or 
types of institutions do not affect recidivism rates, 
and that neither the fact of decarcerating offend- 
ers nor the application of treatment programs 
such as psychotherapy and intensive supervision 
in the community has an appreciable effect. 

Martinson concluded that “with few and iso- 
lated exceptions, the rehabilitative efforts that 
have been reported so far have had no appreciable 
effect on recidivism’ and that instances of success 
or partial success . . . have been isolated, pro- 
ducing no clear pattern to indicate the efficacy of 
any particular method of treatment.”’8, 

This is difficult for many of us in corrections 
to swallow. It is difficult for me personally. In 
1969, while director of a new model therapeutic 
community treatment program for narcotic ad- 
dicts, I wrote ‘“‘We hope that in the long run we 
can demonstrate . . . measurable success with the 
type of offender so long regarded by so many 
as among the most hopeless.”® And indeed it was 
a “successful” program. One in which incarcer- 
ated offenders and staff worked closely together 
as people—one in which there was an obvious 
excitement and feeling of purpose, so much in 
contrast to the usual “you do your time and I’ll 
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4 Robert Martinson, “What Works?—Questions and Answers About ae 

Prison Reform,” Public Interest, Spring 1974, pp. 22-54. is 
5 Ibid., p. 27. 
® Ibid., p. 35. 

7 Ibid., p. 25. ; 
€ 8 Ibid., p. 49. 
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do mine” mentality of pringn—one in which an 
offender who had been in the’program for almost 
a year commented that he must be crazy because 
here he was in the “penitentiary” and he was 
almost happy—one from which I still see some 
“oraduates” who tell me that the program 
“worked” for them. And yet I have no conclusive 
evidence now some 5 years later to prove that the 
program was really successful by the cold statis- 
tics of recidivism. This is not to say that it was 
not successful by that criterion, only that I can- 
not prove that it was. 

And so I leave it to you to decide ii despair is 
too strong a word. In any case, we have tended 
to imply, and others have tended to ipfer, that 
rehabilitation was something that we could pro- 
duce. And we have not done so. 

And lately there is talk in some quarters, in- 
cluding offenders themselves, about a Light to 
treatment. What if offenders do have such a right 
and we in corrections cannot produce? 

And yet on top of that I recently participated 
in a workshop with a friend and colleague, Ms. 
Kay Harris, assistant director of the Resource 
Center on Correctional Law and Legal Services 
in Washington, where she presented a very 
thought-provoking paper in which she carefully 
develops what at first glance seems like an aston- 
ishing and even perverse concept, namely, that 
perhaps offenders should be afforded a right to 
punishment. One main thrust of her argument 
is that “treatment” in some coercive situations, 
such as prison, is often indistinguishable from 
punishment and that some of the same acts de- 
fined as treatment would be shocking, illegal, and 
immoral if defined as punishment. 

The primary reason for preferring a system of pun- 
ishment as against a system of therapy might (be) 
expressed in terms of the one system treating one as a 
person and the other not. In invoking the right to be 
punished, we may justify our claims by reference to a 
more fundamental right, the right to be treated as a 
person . .. . When we look upon a person as less 
than a person or not a person, we consider a person as 
incapable of rational choice... . : 

It is one thing to exact a penalty for what a person 
did, quite another to do so for what he or she is. In 
the first instance, we say that the individual has in- 
curred a debt and that there is a finite price to be paid. 
In the second case, we say that he or she is a deficient 


person and must become a better one before being ac- 
cepted by us.10 


She further quotes an English ex-prisoner who 


10 M. Kay Harris, “Criminal Justice: Rehabilitation or Punishment?” 
Remarks for the Mid-Winter Workshop of the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Chapter of the National Association of Social Workers, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1975 (mimeograph), pp. 6-7. 
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said, “To punish a man is to treat him as an 
equal. To be punished for an offense against rules 
is a sane man’s right.” 

These concepts then, for our purposes today, 
might lead us to ask if a right to punishment is 


in some instances actually a step toward further | 


humanization? 


So with all the confusion, paradox, and seeming | 
pessimism presented thus far, where does the 


hope of the future come in? 

Well, for me that hope comes in some rather 
simple, straightforward ways. My hopes are 
these: That we not despair but face some real- 


ities and build on and around them; that we | 


stop fooling ourselves with some of our own rhet- 
oric; that there develop a better balance of un- 


derstanding about the goals of corrections that | 
counteracts current tendencies toward overempha- | 
sis on rehabilitation and recognizes the fact of © 


retribution and deterrence in our criminal justice 
system; that we move toward abandonment of a 
pseudomedical model that implies that we are 


sophisticated enough to, for a majority of of- | 


fenders, diagnose crime as if it were a physical 
or mental disease and prescribe and carry out 
precise treatment regimens that will in the long 
run “correct” criminal behavior; that we stop 
implying to the courts that prisons are primarily 
places for réhabilitation to take place—prisons 
serve important functions, but rehabilitation is 
apparently not a likely outcome of incarceration; 
that we not be afraid to admit that many of- 
fenders do not want to change and that many are 
not sent to prison primarily for rehabilitation; 
that we continue to develop and utilize a wide 
range of alternatives within prison and alterna- 
tives to prison; that we understand that rehabili- 
tation is not effectively done to offenders and that 


we continue to develop rehabilitation programs | 


meaningful enough to attract offenders to volun- 


tarily involve themselves and utilize such pro- | 


grams toward self-rehabilitation; that we rec- 
ognize that what I have called “settling for ‘hu- 
manization,’ ” rather than opting for more “lofty” 
goals of “rehabilitation,” is at second glance 


after all not really having to “settle” for any- | 


thing. Moving further toward humanization is a 
reasonable, worthy, and “lofty” enough direction 
in which to move and is completely in keeping 
with the major significant changes that have 
already been made in corrections. 
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Counseling Offenders of Spanish Heritage 


By FELIx J. CHAVES 
Deputy Probation Officer II, Los Angeles County 


I have seen that it is not a simple matter to 


[have seen my own employment experience, 
help people through counseling. The so-called 


_ hard core are victims of psychological and physi- 


ological problems which many of us tend to over- 


_ look or grossly misinterpret. There are many 


things which can weaken the motivation of people 


_ in the barrio: illiteracy, malnutrition, poor health, 


drug addiction, prison records, and distrust, 
among others. Notwithstanding, counselors have 


_ been encouraged by our progress, though it has 
_ been painfully slow. Our success has been de- 
_ pendent in part upon supportive agency resources. 
| The key, however, is the personalized attention 


given to the client who is encouraged to come to 
the agencies. It is not enough merely to provide 


information about the probation process. There 


must be a wholesome personal interaction be- 
tween the offender and the probation officer. The 
probation officer must maintain and convey an 
attitude that reduces barriers of suspicion and 
distrust instead of creating them. In working 
with a population which is basically feeling- 
oriented, the concept of relationship looms as pos- 
sibly the most important factor in counseling. 


Establishing Rapport With the 
Spanish-Heritage Offender 


In attempting to establish rapport and to com- 
municate with offenders of Spanish heritage, the 
probation officer should be aware of the tradi- 
tional patterns of etiquette followed by this group 


of people. While the use of first names and dis- 
’ cussion of personal matters may establish rapport 
between “Anglo” probation officer and ‘‘Anglo” 


offender, this approach can have the opposite ef- 
fect on a person of Spanish heritage. In his so- 
ciety, formal address indicates respect for the 
dignity of the other person. The probation officer 
should, therefore, always address the Spanish- 
heritage offender Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 

Even if the offender seems to communicate 
satisfactorily in English, he may be mentally 
translating from English to Spanish and vice 
versa. The probation officer should make sure that 
the offender fully understands any verbal ex- 
change. 


A probation officer who has studied Spanish 
may try to use it to communicate with a Spanish- 
speaking offender. Unless the probation officer is 
both fluent and familiar with the offender’s col- 
loquialisms and idioms, his efforts to speak Span- 
ish may actually establish a barrier. There are 
many variations in dialect and expression be- 
tween Mexican, Spanish, and Puerto Rican Span- 
ish, and within these categories there are even 
more variations. In addition, the Spanish taught 
in American colleges is usually a form of so-called 
Castellano or Castilian Spanish, which is not the 
language used by any of these groups. It would 
be like speaking Shakespearean English to an 
English-speaking offender. 

In ascertaining the interests of the Spanish- 
heritage offender, the probation officer must be 
aware that such a person’s values may differ in 
many ways from those of the dominant culture. 
Even though there is a definite professional 
hierarchy in the Spanish-heritage culture—e.g., 
doctor-lawyer-teacher versus menial occupations 
—there is not as much emphasis given to the 
amount of income. Under certain circumstances 
a profession enjoying high prestige in the 
Spanish-heritage community may be more ap- 
pealing than a _ lesser-prestige vocation with 
more pay. In certain isolated cases another factor 
may have a bearing on the vocational and social 
preference: The Spanish-heritage male offender 
may be uninterested in occupations that do not 
require physical strength, e.g., librarian, office 
clerk. Generally speaking, this attitude is dis- 
appearing. 


Counseling the Spanish-Heritage Offender 


Traditionally, the person of Spanish heritage 
has been relegated almost exclusively to low-skill 
occupations, e.g., seasonal farm laborer, material 
handler. The probation officer may find the of- 
fender reluctant to consider entering a profession 
or field higher than that which has traditionally 
been assigned to members of his ethnic group. 
The offender must be told that it is possible to 
break out of traditional occupations and to func- 
tion successfully in high-level jobs. Every effort 
should be made by the probation officer to de- 
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velop self-confidence in the individual and en- 
courage him to raise his vocational and social 
sights. One method is to enlist the aid of a mem- 
ber of the offender’s ethnic group. who has risen 
above the limitations of traditional employment. 

The person of Spanish heritage usually has a 
very strong basic orientation toward the impor- 
tance of his immediate as well as his extended 
family. Thus, the probation officer may in effect 
be counseling the whole extended family. Success 
or failure of the probation officer to attain a posi- 
tive goal in working with the offender may, in 
this manner, be transmitted to the entire family 
group. 

In addition to the formality appropriate in 
communicating with the Spanish-heritage of- 
fender, the probation officer should be aware of 
other important factors which would not enter 
into the Anglo-Anglo relationship. In his society, 
the Spanish-heritage male is accorded higher 
status than the female. The term “machismo” 
which describes this concept is not limited to 
sexual superiority. Both male and female are as- 
signed definite roles in the traditional Spanish 
society. This factor is of special importance in 
the relationship between a female probation offi- 
cer of other than Spanish heritage and a male 
Spanish-heritage offender. However, this should 
present no problem if the female probation officer 
can strike the right tone of respectful courtesy. 

Another factor which may appear minor to the 
probation officer is the Spanish surname. When 
an offender exhibiting none of the stereotyped 
“Mexican” physical characteristics has been dis- 
criminated against merely on the basis of his 
Spanish surname, it might occur to a probation 
officer to suggest that he anglicize his name, e.g., 
change it from “Martinez” to “Martin.” With 
very few exceptions, the individual will resent 
this suggestion because of traditionally intense 
pride in his family and name. The probation offi- 
cer should also exercise care in pronouncing 
names. There is a tendency among non-Spanish- 
speaking persons to mispronounce Spanish names. 
For example, in the name “Martinez” emphasis 
is sometimes erroneously placed on the last sylla- 
ble; it should be placed on the second syllable. The 
probation officer should listen attentively to the 
individual’s pronunciation of his own name. 

Great pride in the family name is usually. only 
one manifestation of the Spanish-heritage indi- 
vidual’s desire to maintain his particular culture, 
traditions, and language. Like the new generation 
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of American Indians and Blacks, the young per- 
son of Spanish heritage is beginning to strive for 
a full revival of his cultural traditions. Where he 
may formerly have spoken only English outside 
the home, he now openly and proudly speaks 
Spanish. In this way, he not only establishes 
solidarity with other individuals of similar back- 
ground but uses his language as a device to sepa- 
rate himself from the “assimilated” Mexican, 
Cuban, etc., who avoids speaking Spanish. 
Regardless of how friendly the non-Spanish- 
heritage probation officer may feel toward the of- 
fender, he should keep in mind the latter’s pre- 
conditioned negative opinion and reaction to the 
dominant culture. Although, such negative atti- 
tudes vary in intensity, they have a definite bear- 


ing on the effectiveness of counseling and case-| 
work. Past experiences may have taught the. 


Spanish-heritage offender to expect no benefits or 
acceptance from individuals of other ethnic 
groups. This attitude may be intensified in his— 
contacts with the “establishment,” e.g., Federal | 


| 
and State agencies, police, social workers, pro- 


bation officers. 

As mentioned above, traditional patterns may 
tend to limit the offender’s concept of his own 
vocational and social interests and goals. Because 
of the historical and economic turbulence in 


which many generations of Spanish-heritage | 


people have had to live, they tend to be oriented 
toward immediate gratification of desires rather 
than toward planning for the future. The offender 


might choose immediately remunerative work in- 


stead of a prolonged period of training which | | 
would lead to employment security and a higher hi 


income. The advantage of careful planning for 
his employment future should be pointed out to 


him in terms of the ultimate benefits to be de-| . 


rived by him and his family. The probation officer | 
must make sure that his suggestion of training | 
and the offender’s agreement are not misinter- | 
preted as a guarantee of placement in a particular | 
training course. The offender must also under-| 
stand that referral to a job opening does not | 
guarantee placement. It is far better for the pro-| 
bation officer to candidly explain the difficulties | 
in placement than for him to raise false hopes 
which will only confirm the offender’s belief that 


he will receive no assistance from the employment j; 


service. 

The probation officer should attempt to famili- 
arize himself with the differences between and 
within the various groups of Spanish-heritage 
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- persons. Among Mexicans in the United States, 
f for example, some proudly claim to be of “pure” 
= Spanish descent to distinguish themselves from 
€ persons of Spanish-Indian mixture. 
S The differences in education and experience be- 
S tween the American-born person of Spanish 
- heritage and the immigrant should be carefully 
- considered. Also, the offender of Spanish-heritage 
1, should not be automatically labeled ‘‘Mexican,”’ 
for instance; he might be of Cuban or Puerto 
1- Rican descent. The probation officer should guard 
f- against inadvertently reflecting some of the popu- 
2- lar stereotypes and misconceptions about the per- 
ie son of Spanish heritage. As in all other human 
i- relationships, respect for the individual as a per- 
r- son with pride and dignity should be paramount. 


1e Suggestions for Working With the | 
or Spanish-Heritage Offender 
ic 


The following suggestions for working with 
Spanish-heritage offenders are an outgrowth of 
ala study of the cultural backgrounds of Spanish- 
0- heritage persons that stemmed from dissatisfac- 

tion with the results of casework efforts in this 
ay | ‘field. Although they grew out of a concern for a 
particular type of offender in a particular case- 
work situation, these suggestions may have im- 
in ‘plications for any probation officer-offender re- 
lationship. 


er Understand the Cultural Determinants 


ler | of the Offender’s Behavior 
4 The Anglo probation officer should be keenly 


aware of the possible cultural differences between 
« ‘himself and the Spanish-heritage offender. A fail- 
t ‘ure to demonstrate an understanding of the cul- 
tural determinants of the offender’s behavior may 

wt | signify to the offender that the probation officer 
¥ ‘is unwilling or unable to understand him. The 
‘Spanish-heritage offender may demonstrate atti- 
al tudes toward dependency, work, money, ambition, 
| : ‘time, and sex which are quite different from what 
t might be expected from an Anglo offender. Some 
we Anglo probation officers may tend to undervalue 
ee or be critical of the cultural traits and attitudes 
ties ‘of the Spanish-heritage person. Other probation 
€S | officers may have a need to deny that there are 

al differences between groups of people or that it 

ent ig possible to generalize about cultural groups. 
The democratic-minded probation officer might be 
reluctant to generalize about groups lest he be ac- 
cused of using stereotypes associated with preju- 
dice. However, social scientists have made it 
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clear that groups of people do think and act dif- 
ferently from other groups, and that to ignore 
this fact is to deprive ourselves of useful knowl- 
edge. To make cultural generalizations is not to 
deny that individual variations exist. One can be 
enriched by the understanding of a group of 
which the individual is part. 


Be Sure the Offender Understands You 


Communications problems rate high in the 
group of obstacles encountered with Spanish- 
heritage offenders. Frequently, the offender has 
been expected to speak Spanish in his home and 
neighborhood, and English at school or work. 
Many professionally trained probation officers 
habitually use vocabulary that has little meaning 
to the Spanish-heritage person. At the time the 
offender may not understand the probation officer, 
but may be hesitant to reveal his lack of under- 
standing. The breakdown in communication is 
often the precursor of a breakdown in the whole 
process. The probation officer should therefore 
use language that is clear, concise, and simple; 
he should be constantly alert for indications that 
he is not getting his meaning across. 


Be Warm and Personal 


The culture of the Spanish-heritage offender 
places a high value on close, warm personal re- 
lationships. One of the most frightening things 
about an Anglo medical, correctional, or social 
agency is the cool, crisp, efficient and impersonal 
way in which offenders are often handled. The 
probation officer, therefore, should make an effort 
to be less formal and more warm and personal 
in his dealings with Spanish-heritage people. 
However, an overly friendly, effusive approach 
should be avoided; it will only make the offender 
more suspicious. It is difficult to be more specific 
about this recommendation, since warmth and a 
personal quality are so intangible. 


Understand Culturally Determined Dependency 


The Anglo culture places a high value on inde- 
pendence, strength and initiative. The Anglo pro- 
bation officer is likely to place a high value on self- 
determination. These values, however, are not 
necessarily shared by the Spanish-heritage of- 
fender, whose culture is more tolerant of depend- 
ency and less concerned with initiative and self- 
determination. Many times, the Anglo is for 
getting the offender out of the agency or hospital 
and on his own as quickly as possible. The Span- 
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ish-heritage person may perceive this as rejection 
or as grudging assistance. He may tend to view 
his dependency as natural and acceptable, while 
the Anglo may consider it as socially and psycho- 
logically unhealthy. 

It should be recalled that while Spanish- 
heritage offenders accept the idea of being taken 
care of in times of personal need, they just as 
readily step into the role of taking care of others. 
It is a rare probation officer who hasn’t seen a 
Spanish-heritage family with limited resources 
displaying generosity and self-sacrifice in taking 
care of relatives in even worse circumstances. To 
state that culturally determined dependency 
should be understood and accepted is not to say, 
however, that permanent dependency should be 
fostered. 


Ask Questions and Make Suggestions 


Often we find the Spanish-heritage person fear- 
ful, suspicious, and reserved. He is apt to be con- 
siderably less articulate than the Anglo offender. 
Where this is true, the probation officer must be 
prepared to participate more actively in the inter- 
action process. A nondirective approach which 
throws the burden of the interview on a fearful 
and inarticulate offender can be anxiety-pro- 
ducing and may leave the offender with the feel- 
ing that the probation officer is not prepared to 
otter much help. This often increases the passive 
negativism so frequently seen in Spanish-heritage 
offenders. Long silences may make anyone un- 
comfortable and heighten resistance. Therefore, 
the probation officer should be prepared to assume 
a major share of the responsibility for the inter- 
view by asking questions (thus demonstrating 
interest in the offender) and offering information 
and suggestions (thus demonstrating that he is 
willing to give). 


Remind the Offender About Appointments 


The Spanish-heritage offender may be less 
time-conscious than the Anglo; therefore, the 
probation officer would do well to schedule ap- 
pointments more carefully. Appointments made 
far in advance are often forgotten. The probation 
officer would probably get better results if he took 
the trouble to send a reminder a day or two before 
the appointment. If the offender is late for an ap- 
pointment, it should not necessarily be interpreted 
as resistance or unwillingness to cooperate—the 
Spanish-heritage offender simply may not be a 
clock-watcher. 
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Offer Services 


Because of his dependency and his suspicion of | 
the Anglo, the Spanish-heritage offender may, | 
by way of testing the sincere interest of the pro- | 
bation officer, request many tangible services. 
When such services can realistically be offered, | 


the relationship may be facilitated. For example, 
too often a probation officer or caseworker works 


very hard to prepare a Spanish-heritage mother | 
for a visit to a well-baby clinic and then is dis- | 
appointed and annoyed to learn that the mother — 
did not take her baby to the clinic. Perhaps if the | 


probation officer. or caseworker had recognized 


the mother’s reluctance to travel alone outside 


her neighborhood, her uncertainties about asking 
for and understanding directions in a language 
she may not have completely mastered, and her 
fear of encountering strange Anglo doctors and 
nurses in an imposing and impersonal medical 
setting, the probation officer or caseworker might 
have had better success. If the probation officer 


or caseworker had introduced her to a doctor or | 


nurse so that she would feel less strange and fear- 
ful, the results probably would have been even 
more gratifying. 


Conclusion 


“Sal si puedes”—get out if you can—has been 
the cry of parents and their children in the barrios 
for many years. However, the tools of education 
and meaningful employment, which provide the 
real basis of opportunity, have been ineffective 


for those who are now in need. There can be no} 


justification for this imbalance. No one individual 
or organization is responsible, but everyone, in- 
cluding local leadership, shares the responsibility. 

We must view each person as an individual 
with not only unique problems but also unique 
ways of making positive contributions. The typi- 
cal Spanish-heritage offender has experienced 
many failures and is trying to hold on to his cul- 
tural values in order to maintain his integrity. 
If the probation officer attempts to take away 
these basic values and instill his own “correct” 
values, he will meet with great resistance. If, 
however, the Spanish-heritage offender feels that 
his background is acknowledged and accepted, he 
will usually allow himself to accept help. In other 
words, if the help is an additive process whereby 
the individual is not asked to give anything up, 
but rather to accept additional positive values— 
e.g., appropriate responses to supervision, relat- 
ing well with probation officer—then the process 
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is seen as positive and effective. The meaningful 
product of this process is communication, which 


_ is vitally important in providing assistance. 


Thus, social and emotional support need not 


_ and cannot be a feature of the role of the non- 
_ indigenous professional in the counseling process. 


But then, it does become part of the probation offi- 
cer’s role to work effectively with the indigenous 
workers in other agencies, so that he is in a po- 
sition to receive the transferred rapport which 
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such workers can develop. Probation officers, who 
are generally now seen as frustrated semiprofes- 
sionals who have little opportunity to actualize 
the existing prestigious models of counseling as 
defined by the graduate schools, will thus move 
from such a disvalued status to a unique profes- 
sional identity, whose validity rests on its rele- 
vance to the needs of the Spanish-heritage of- 
fender, and on its unique knowledge, skills, and 
functions. 


Strategy for Preparing Correctional Reports 


By JEFF SCHRINK, ED.D. 
Assistant Professor, Criminology Department, Indiana State University, Terre Haute 


new treatment agent in the correctional sys- 

tem is to discard the illusion that his job 
involves 100 percent, inteasive one-to-one coun- 
seling efforts aimed at changing the offender. 
With the major emphasis on counseling and other 
exciting intervention techniques in our schools of 
higher education, it is difficult for the neophyte 
agent to accept the fact that 60 percent or more of 
his time may be spent with tedious and/or boring 
paperwork of one type or another. For the most 
part such new agents experience a period of dis- 
contentment because they feel ill-prepared to ad- 
equately handle this major paperwork effort. At 
best many of them take the attitude that the re- 
ports are necessary evils which must be hurried 
through so they can get back to a meaningful one- 
to-one relationship with the client. At worst the 
agent becomes disgusted and leaves the field or 
resigns himself to the situation and learns to 
hide behind the report-writing activities. Neither 
extreme is desirable. 

The new agent’s dilemma can be appreciated 
if one realizes that with the exception of stand- 
ard English courses many of the agents have no 
direct academic preparation for report writing. 
Since the type of report and the report format 
vary considerably from agency to agency in the 
correctional field, it would be impossible to pro- 
vide totally specific classroom experience. Con- 
sequently, many institutions of higher education 
offering programs in corrections have placed 


(= OF THE MOST difficult early tasks of the 


1 For example, see Paul W. Keve, The Probation Officer Investigates. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 


limited emphasis on this particular skill, leaving 
it to the agency to provide inservice training in 
this area. This is indeed unfortunate, however, 
because if the agency does not have an individual 
who has the time and inclination to provide such 
training to newcomers, the neophyte finds himself 
involved in self-education through trial and error 
rather than inservice training. Such a situation 
is highly inefficient at best, and at worst, it can 
spell disaster for the neophyte’s first few clients. 
In the long haul the best approach would be 
to encourage the academic institutions to place 
a much heavier emphasis on report-writing skills. 
Concomitant with this, the academic institutions 
should explain to the aspiring correctional treat- 
ment agent the realities of his chosen field. 
Namely, that written expression is fully as im- 
portant as verbal expression. Those students who 
cannot or will not accept this reality should be 
discouraged from a career in the field. Eventually 
such efforts would greatly alleviate the situation. 
Final solution of the problem must reside with 
the various correctional agencies, however, be- 
cause of the uniquities of their various reports. 
Unfortunately, for the neophyte writer or the 
person charged with his inservice training, there 
is a dearth of recent literature specifically re- 
lated to writing skills in a correctional setting. 
A few outstanding books are to be found in li- 
braries but they are often out of print and not im- 
mediately available for inclusion in the prac- 
titioner’s personal collection.1 There is also a 
small number of articles which are generally rele- 
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vant to report writing.? And, finally, there are 
two brief but excellent publications of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts 
which provide valuable information concerning 
the nature and preparation of presentence investi- 
gation reports and selective presentence investi- 
gation reports.* Both publications are a must for 
the report writer’s personal library. But for the 
most part, such literature relates to some specific 
type of report and is seldom aimed at providing 
strategies for writing reports. Due to this gap 
in the literature, both the neophyte writer and 
the inservice supervisor are largely left to their 
own devices to construct a meaningful learning 
program. 


General Considerations 


Before the neophyte writer can really take ad- 
vantage of specific writing hints, however, he 
must be adequately prepared. This preparation 
involves dispelling some frequently held myths 
about correctional report writing, helping him see 
the need for and importance of good reports, and 
reassuring him that he can become an accom- 
plished report writer. 

For example, an important first step is to help 
the neophyte appreciate the crucial importance 
of good report writing in the criminal justice 
system. He needs to quickly understand that 
nearly everything that is done for, by, or to an 
offender, no matter how trivial or spectacular, 
is stimulated by or recorded in some type of cor- 
rectional report. Further, such reports, unlike 
student term papers, are almost never destroyed 
or allowed to fade away. Quite the contrary, they 
are typically kept forever and tend to influence 
decisions concerning an offender many years later 
when the original reason for a particular notation 
may have long since been resolved or even for- 
gotten. 

Consequently, poorly thought out and carelessly 
written reports may continue to do damage long 
after the author has died or left the system. The 

2 Prominent examples include: Ben S. Meeker, “‘Analysis of a Pre- 
sentence Report,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1950, pp. 41-46; David 
H. Gronewold, “‘Presentence Investigation Practices in the Federal Pro- 
bation System,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1958, pp. 27-32; Paul 
Keve, “The Professional Character of the Presentence Report,’”’ FEDERAL 
PROBATION, June 1962, pp. 51-56; Robert M. Carter, “The Presentence 
Report and the Decision-Making Process,” Journal of Research in Crime 
and Delinquency, July 1967, pp. 203-211; Seymour Z. Gross, “The Pre- 
hearing Juvenile Report: Probation Officer’s Conceptions,” pee of 
Research in Crime and Delinquency, July 1967, pp. 212-21 

8 The Presentence Investigation Report (Publication No. t03).. 1965; 
and The Selective Presentence Investigation Report (Publication No. 
104), 1974. Both are published by the Division of Probation, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, Supreme Court Building, 
Washington, D.C. Copies of 103 are available for a nominal fee from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 5 oe Office, 


Washington, D.C. 20402. Publication 104 appears in the December 1974 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly. 
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same holds true for the writer as well. This au- 
thor recalls quite well attending a trial with an 
institutional psychologist who was subpoenaed 
into court during a murder trial to answer a 
series of probing questions concerning one sen- 
tence he had written in an inmate’s progress re- 
port some 10 to 15 years earlier. The possibility 
of having to defend a seemingly innocuous entry 
years later can have a really sobering effect when 
adequately considered. 

Another matter which must be adequately 


countered is the common complaint of report | 
writers that no one reads their reports, or that 


if anyone does read them they do not follow the 
recommendations. Such beliefs commonly com- 


pose much of the informal inservice training that 


a neophyte receives from other report writers in 
the agency. The quality of reports deteriorates 
badly where such beliefs reign. 

It seems to be a natural human tendency to| 


closely identify with our creations and conse- | 
quently to be' particularly sensitive to both ex- 


plicit and implicit criticisms of our creations. In 
many cases such observations as the above are 
nothing more than oversensitive conclusions. That 
is, in most cases reports are being read and in 
large measure report recommendations are being 
heeded. Periodic assurances in such matters are 
often sufficient to maintain the writer’s moti- 
vation. 

Where reports are not being read or their 
recommendations are not being followed, at least 
two major conclusions seem possible. Either the 
producer or the consumer is not performing his 
professional function in a satisfactory manner. 


From the producer’s (writer’s) standpoint, the 
logical conclusion to consider first is that the! 
quality of his report is substandard. He should’ 
start here because he can personally alter this 
aspect by working to improve the quality of his . 
own reports. If the consumer is at fault, the 
writer can only hope to alter the situation by 
trying to educate the consumer concerning the 
value of the report in the performance of the 


consumer’s duties. 

It is also necessary to dispell the commonly held 
myth that good writers are born not made. While 
it may be true that some individuals are born 
with characteristics which make writing skills 
easier to learn (e.g., high intelligence), neverthe- 
less good writers are individuals who have ac- 
tively worked to increase their proficiency in 
written communication. This means they have 
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studied good writers’ works to determine why the 
works are superior, reviewed their own efforts 
to discover weaknesses, and then practiced writ- 
ing to overcome their own weaknesses while imi- 
tating the good habits of other writers. Thus, 
through hard work anyone can learn to be a 
better writer. 

One final reason that new treament agents 


often have trouble writing reports is because they: 


see writing reports as a one-step effort. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. It would help 
them to broaden the concept of report writing 
to “report preparation” and to formalize the 
process into the logical steps involved. The pur- 
pose of this article is to identify and discuss 11 
such steps. By doing so it is evident that actually 
writing the report is just one of many steps in 
report preparation. Much hard work precedes and 
follows the formal writing stage. The strategy of 
breaking down report preparation into more or 
less distinct steps allows the neophyte writer to 
gain a better perspective of the writing stage, 
and also allows him to diagnose personal weak- 
nesses in report preparation so that he may work 
systematically to improve his written product. 

These comments are aimed at the neophyte 
rather than the accomplished report writer, al- 
though all reports can be improved, and the 
skilled writer may therefore find some food for 
thought. The reader should keep in mind that 
these steps are broadly stated so that they will 
be applicable to a wide range of correctional 
reports. For this reason, they should be viewed 
as starting points only, and each report writer 
should critically review them from his own per- 
spective, and alter or discard what does not seem 
to work for him. In the end, the best rules for 
report writing are those which seem to work best 
for each individual report writer. 


Eleven Steps 


Know the purpose of the report.—It would be 
nice if one type of report served all purposes, be- 
cause one could more easily master the demands 
of one type of report than those of many reports. 
Unfortunately, one type of report will not meet 
all the demands of the correctional field, and for 
this reason we have presentence reports, progress 
reports, preparole reports, and the like. To a great 
extent such questions as the type of material to be 
covered, how the material is to be organized, and 
whether conclusions and recommendations are to 


_ be included are determined by the type of report. 
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Many future difficulties can be avoided if the 
writer has a clear understanding of the exact 
purpose of the report he is expected to write. He 
should ask himself who will read the report and 
what kind of decisions will be based on it. Until 
he can answer these questions satisfactorily, he 
should not begin writing the report. 

Plan the report—Much time will be saved if 
the writer spends some time prior to writing, or 
even prior to seeing the client, trying to determine 
what the final report should look like. He should 
ask himself what major areas are required and 
what specific types of information should com- 
prise each area. This step can normally be ac- 
complished by reading old reports and also by 
discussing types of reports with successful report 
writers. This writer’s experience with interns, 
both as an agency and a university supervisor, 
suggests this is one of the least popular activities 
with neophytes in the field. Those who do not ad- 
equately carry out this step, however, tend to 
spend more time gathering material and writing 
the report than do those individuals who plan the 
report. 

The reason for this activity is obvious. The 
client has a lifetime of information which the 
report writer could conceivably delve into, but to 
do so would take another lifetime. Since time is 
of the essence, the writer must develop a minimax 
standard, wherein he seeks minimum data which 
will result in maximum understanding. Knowing 
ahead of time what the report will look like sug- 
gests to the writer what questions should be asked 
and what information should be recorded. Con- 
sequently, he is less likely to be sidetracked on 
irrelevant discussions, or to omit important in- 
formation which may mean spending time on ad- 
ditional interviews. In a sense, the good report 
writer does not have the time to sidestep planning 
the report. 

Begin writing after the first meeting.—Too 
often the neophyte feels that he must wait until 
all the information is gathered before he can pen 
the first word. This is not necessarily true. The 
best source of information about the client is the 
client himself. If the report writer can convince 
the client that frank answers are in the client’s 
best interests, much valuable information can be 
obtained. Of course, the client’s answers must be 
checked out with the same thoroughness as any 
other source of data. 

Immediately following the first session, the re- 
port writer should start organizing the material 
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into the required sections to see what kind of a 
picture of the client emerges. This procedure al- 
lows the writer to discern gaps in information 
and also to form rudimentary hypotheses about 
the client’s behavior. The acquisition of additional 
information will likely result in modifications of 
the emerging picture and the hypotheses, but at 
any given moment the writer will have the most 
up-to-date picture of the client. 

Most successful report writers probably carry 
out this activity in their minds even if they do 
not formally write it out. With time, the neophyte 
report writer may also develop the ability to carry 
out this activity informally, but in the meantime 
his reports will be more comprehensive if he 
formalizes this step. In all probability even the 
veteran writer’s report will be improved by such 
formalization. 

It should also be noted in this regard that it 
is essential that the writer not ignore the client 
after the initial interview. A subsequent inter- 
view, or more if necessary, should be planned to 
allow the writer to confirm or correct his first 
impressions, to give the client the opportunity to 
rebut unfavorable information that has been de- 
veloped since the first interview, and to generally 
keep the client informed of progress in his case. 
When such additional interviews are not con- 
ducted, the writer can never be certain he has 
accurately portrayed the client in the final report. 

Determine the best sources of information.— 
The better report writers have developed a vast 
pool of individuals or agencies whom they can 
contact for information concerning their clients. 
They carefully cultivate these resources, and as a 
result can often obtain a great deal of information 
in a most efficient manner. The neophyte is 
severely handicapped in this particular area. 

Much time will be saved if the neophyte gives 
immediate attention to this matter and formalizes 
it for his convenience. By talking with veteran 
report writers and reviewing old reports, the 
neophyte can begin to develop a list of the more 
conventional resources, e.g., school, law enforce- 
ment, welfare, and the like. In addition, the neo- 
phyte will want to identify a contact person in 
each agency, determine the type of data available 
from each agency, and perhaps make a value 
judgment about how useful the material from 
each has been in the past. Every effort should 
then be made to work only through the contact 
persons since such an arrangement will increase 
the resource’s confidence in the report writer and 
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hopefully will result in more complete and candid 
sharing of information. — 


Then with any given case, the report writer | 


may review his resources list and identify which 
ones he will want to contact for information. In 
addition, he will try to obtain unique sources of 
information by questioning the client, the client’s 
family, and the client’s friends about other agen- 
cies or individuals who might have useful infor- 
mation concerning the case. Some of the sources 
may qualify for inclusion in the list discussed 


above, while others will serve only as one-time | 


resources. 


Gather and record information.—Everything | 


else being equal it would always be preferable to 


have a face-to-face, unstructured interview with © 
each individual who has information concerning | 
a case. Since time is limited due to heavy case- | 
loads, such a blanket policy is unrealistic. The | 
report writer must review his relevant sources | 
of information and make some determination of 
the method he'will use and the amount of time | 
he will expend on each resource. If he does not, | 


he will find he is spending far too much time with 
certain resource persons and much too little with 
others. 

As a rough rule of thumb, the more crucial or 
subtle the information is the more time the report 
writer will want to spend gathering it. Among 
the more obvious methods of gathering informa- 
tion are personal interviews, telephone contacts, 
review of files, and correspondence. Each method 
offers certain advantages and correspondingly 
certain disadvantages. Before the writer can make 
a meaningful determination of which he will 
utilize in a given situation, he must appreciate 
these differences. Some self-study is indicated 
here. 

Regardless of the method selected, the writer 


will want to carefully plan the type of questions | 


he will want to ask so that he does not waste 
his or the resource’s time. Being unprepared can 
cost the writer future cooperation from the re- 


source. It goes without saying, that the writer | 


must make rather complete notes so that impor- 
tant information will not be omitted or distorted, 
and also to avoid unnecessary return contacts 
with the resources. 

Verify information.—It is obvious that the 


more information included in the report, the 


greater will be the risk of inaccurate information, 
and conversely the more limited the information 


the smaller will be the risk of inaccuracies. Thus, | 
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the writer faces a dilemma. He can restrict the 
scope of the report and thereby reduce the proba- 
bility of errors, but also restrict its potential use- 
fulness. Or, he can expand the scope of the report 
and increase its potential usefulness, but subse- 
quently magnify the need for verification of the 
accuracy of information. 

Considering the potential impact of the report 
upon the client, it goes without saying that any 
information which is important enough to be 
included in the report should be subjected to a 
verification process. The more important the data 
will be concerning a decision about the client, the 
more serious the need for verification. Verification 
may be as simple as contacting a school to see if 
the client did indeed complete a given grade level 
or contacting an employer to determine whether 


the client did have a satisfactory work record 


over a given number of months. Other types of 
information are much more difficult to verify, 
however, and the writer must often be extremely 


' | innovative to determine the accuracies or inac- 


curacies. 


In the end, the writer may be unable to deter- 


mine the accuracy of some information. Then, 


he faces the decision of whether or not to include 
it. If he includes such information he has the 
professional obligation to carefully separate it 
from verified data and to include the caveat that 
it is unverified or that it is alleged. Unfortunately, 
there is no cookbook available in this area. The 
writer has to use his own judgment. At the very 
least the potential usefulness of such information 
should greatly outweigh the potential risk of ad- 
verse effects on the client, or it should be excluded. 

Discussions with veteran writers and immedi- 
ate superiors on a point-by-point basis will be 
helpful to the neophyte writer on verification 
matters. 

Outline the Report.—Hard facts are the bases 


of the good report, but facts do not speak for 


themselves. If they did, a mere listing of all the 
relevant facts in a case could be compiled and sent 
to the decisionmakers. Facts make sense only if 


they are organized in some fashion so they can 


_ be compared and contrasted with each other. It 


_ is the writer’s task to determine the relevant 


_ organization and to carry out the comparison of 


facts. 

Most agencies have developed a standard for- 
mat for their reports so the task of organizing 
the data is greatly simplified for the writer, al- 
though there are still important decisions to be 
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made concerning whether a given piece of in- 
formation is to be mentioned in several sections 
or in just one. Such decisions can be greatly 
simplified by developing an outline of the informa- 
tion which will appear under each of the major 
categories. If the writer systematically organizes 
information as he gathers it, this step will merely 
involve making a final review of information be- 
fore formally beginning the writing stage. If 
he does not systematically organize information, 
however, outlining becomes a vital step in pre- 
paring the report. 

The first step in outlining is to list the informa- 
tion under the appropriate categories. Next, the 
information must be arranged in some coherent 
manner within each category, e.g., under sub- 
headings, from concrete to abstract, broad to 
specific, early to recent, or the like. The writer 
must identify and rectify any inconsistencies be- 
tween categories. An example of such an incon- 
sistency was made by a student intern who re- 
ferred to a client as an average student in one 
section but said she was in the lower 25 percent 
of her class in another section. At this point the 
writer must make a final determination concern- 
ing the need to omit certain information or to 
secure additional information. 

Once the determination is made that the in- 
formation in each section is complete and logically 
organized, the writer can begin to look for threads 
or patterns which he will want to identify and 
elucidate. At this point, it is also appropriate for 
him to decide where he will place such observa- 
tions. His own interpretations should be carefully 
identified and separated from statements of fact. 

Where categories are used in a report there is 
a tendency for the report to become compart- 
mentalized and hard to read for meaning. The 
writer must develop transitions from section to 
section which will make the reader’s task easier. 
By carefully planning such transitions ahead of 
time, the actual task of writing will be easier. 

Write the report.—Writing a report involves 
far more than just an appreciation of grammar, 
otherwise all English teachers would be successful 
novelists. Like the good novelist, the good re- 
port writer must bring a creative element to his 
task. He must constantly strive to develop a style 
which makes the report come alive. If there is 
anything more boring than writing a dull, dry 
report it would have to be reading it. If the writer 
finds himself bored with the preparation of the 
report, it is generally a good sign that the reader 
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will experience the same emotion. It would be well 
at this point for the writer to stand back and try 
to determine how he can liven up the report. 
Getting beyond labels and really ‘knowing the 
client helps considerably in this task. 

Grammar is basic to any report, however, so 
a dictionary and a book of grammar are indis- 
pensable. Anyone who has read reports which are 
replete with misspelled and/or inappropriate 
words can attest to the fact that such words pull 
the reader’s attention away from the content of 
the report. Consequently, careless writing is a 
disservice to the client. 

To begin with, the writer should not use words 
he does not know the meaning of without first 
referring to the dictionary. Two instances will 
illustrate the point: While reviewing old proba- 
tion reports which had been sent to a female juve- 
nile institution, this author remembers reading 
a report in which a probation officer labeled a 
young girl as being “promiscuous” because she 
had sexual intercourse with her boyfriend on two 
or three occasions. The label suggested something 
far different than did the later description of be- 
havior. In another report, an institutional coun- 
selor used the word “teetotaler” a number of 
times in a preparole report. Unfortunately, he 
thought the term meant just the opposite of its 
true meaning. Had a motherly typist not caught 
the mistake and brought it delicately to the coun- 
selor’s attention he would have been in for some 
real embarrassment. 

It is also well for the writer to remember that 
his task is to prepare an accurate statement of 
facts about some person so that others can make 
meaningful decisions about that person. This 
means the writer must strive to remain objective 
in his writings. This is not always easy because, 
unless one understands himself well, he may un- 
consciously project his own values into the report. 
As a case in point, the author remembers reading 
a female probation officer’s report on a young girl. 
Nearly every paragraph ended with the phrase 
“«’.. and she even had oral sex with him.” It was 
immediately apparent to the reader that the 
sexual activity was more of a problem to the 
writer than to the client. If the probation officer 
felt such behavior was important in understand- 
ing the young girl it would have been better to 
make one concise, objective statement of the facts 

involved and then move on to other materials. 

Generally, the writer will achieve the best re- 
sults if he strives to use simple everyday vocabu- 
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lary rather than searching for esoteric words 
aimed at impressing readers rather than convey- 
ing precise meaning. Along this same line, the 
writer should strive for brevity since there is a 
danger the reader will skim over excessively long 
reports rather than read them carefully. An ex- 
cellent place to begin is by examining the use of 
adjectives to see which ones can be omitted with- 
out altering the meaning desired. Brevity should 
not be obtained by resorting to the excessive use 
of contractions, however, since contractions often 


give the impression of a hurried, and somewhat | 


less than professional report. 

Once the writer develops a style which seems 
to work well within the agency’s format he would 
do well to stay .with it because readers become 
accustomed to it. It is much easier to read for 
meaning when one knows how the information 
will be organized, where interpretations will be 
found, where identifications of sources of infor- 
mation are listed, and the like. 

Evaluate and recommend.—We normally think 
of most client-oriented reports in the correctional 
field as containing a section dealing with the 
writer’s conclusions, evaluations, and/or recom- 
mendations. This is not always the case, however, 
because the consumer (e.g., judge, parole board, 
etc.) may specifically direct that this section not 
be included as part of the report. In such in- 
stances the consumer prefers to draw his own 
conclusions. Or, the consumer may direct that 
such a section accompany the report, but be em- 
bodied on a separate sheet. Under this arrange- 
ment the consumer may conveniently use the sec- 


tion or ignore it, and may consider it as part of | 


the report or not. Such decisions are normally 
well within the prerogative of the consumer. 

For the writer such decisions highlight at least 
two major considerations. First, since this may 
be the only section anyone reads, it must be able 
to stand by itself. More specifically, a reader 
should be able to read this section and gain an 
appreciation of what the report as a whole is all 
about. Secondly, conclusions, evaluations, and/or 
recommendations should be drawn from the re- 
port and based on specific facts throughout the 
report. No new material should be sprung upon 
the reader, and no groundless conclusions should 
be included. The reader should be able to follow 
each conclusion, evaluation, or recommendation 
back to some specific fact or facts in the body of 
the report. If he cannot do this, the writer should 
carefully reexamine this section. 
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A frequent complaint of consumers in this area 
is that recommendations are often broad, pie-in- 
the-sky statements which cannot be easily imple- 
mented. The writer will find decisionmakers fol- 
lowing report recommendations much more 
closely if recommendations are very clear and 
specific. 

Considering the nature and purpose of this 
section, it is helpful for the writer to consider it 
as a report in and of itself. This being the case, 
he should delay writing the report until the body 
of it is completed. To begin, he should carefully 
identify the salient points from the report which 
he wishes to consider. Next, he should construct 
the conclusions and/or evaluative statements 
which he feels are warranted by the salient facts. 
Then he should develop as complete a list as pos- 
sible of all the available alternatives. Finally, he 
should draw his specific recommendations. By 
following a formalized step-by-step procedure 
there is less chance that this section will deviate 
from either of the two considerations discussed 
above. 

It is also helpful for the writer to ask himself 
if he could defend his conclusions, evaluations, 
and recommendations to all concerned parties. 
Many times the writer cons:ziously or uncon- 
sciously writes in such a manner that defending 
his report to the consumer is greatly simplified. 
However, having to defend his views to the client 
is generally a much more difficult prospect, and 
one which many writers would actively avoid. 
Nevertheless, writing the report so it could be de- 
fended to the client can be a tremendous learning 
stimulus. 

For example, one of this author’s graduate 
students served an internship in a progressive 
program in a Federal penitentiary which rou- 
tinely required the report writer to discuss his 


_report with the client prior to submitting it to 


the proper officials. One of the student’s intern- 
ship responsibilities was to prepare such a report 
and to discuss it with the client. Unconsciously, 
the student fashioned the report in a manner 
which improved his image in the inmate’s eyes, 
but which was not a very accurate or objective 
statement of fact. 

While the student felt good when he discussed 
the report with the inmate, he felt increasingly 
uncomfortable about formally submitting the re- 
port. It was a painful experience for the student 
to finally admit to himself and his superior what 
he had done. It was even more painful for him to 
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go back and rewrite the report as it should have 
been in the first place and then rediscuss the report 
with the inmate. Having done so, however, 
greatly increased the student’s writing skills. In 
addition, the inmate’s reaction to the second dis- 
cussion offered valuable insight into the inmate’s 
behavior. 

There is no reason to believe the same thing 
does not occur when writers try to say what they 
think the decisionmakers want them to say. Con- 
sequently, the writer must constantly guard 
against such slanting of his reports regardless 
of whom he slants them toward. 

Review reports.—Carefully reread the final re- 
port following typing. It is a natural tendency to 
want to forget about the report once it is finished 
and move on to something new. This is reflected 
in one’s tendency to overlook obvious errors in 
the final proofing before the final typing. Under 
the pressure of time, it is easy to justify the pro- 
cedure of not making a final review, for the more 
time that is expended on one offender may corres- 
pondingly mean the less time that can be spent 
processing another offender. 

In an effort to take care of everyone as quickly 
as possible writers often concentrate on broad 
statements and give little time to detail. All too 
often writers expect typists to catch inconsist- 
encies and to fill in gaps. This writer is reminded 
of the time a counselor meant to recommend that 
an inmate not be granted parole immediately but 
inadvertently left out the “not” and the typist 
did not catch the error. The counselor was greatly 
embarrassed when the parole board questioned 
the logic of his recommendation. 

The possibility of such occurrences can be 
greatly reduced if the writer realizes that the 
report is not complete until it has been typed, 
carefully reviewed, any needed alterations made, 
and all necessary retyping completed. The final 
review is as important as any of the other steps. 
Whenever possible, having others read the report 
is extremely beneficial since they can often 
identify irrelevant material or confusing wording 
which the writer may have overlooked. 

It is also very helpful to make a practice of re- 
reviewing some samples of one’s old reports after 
6 to 12 months. If the reports sound trite or what 
have you, modification should be made in one’s 
present reports to forestall a repetition of the 
same problems. 

Followup.—Although many report writers feel 
their task is completed after the report is form- 
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ally submitted, this is not really the case. The 
purpose of the report is to provide some decision- 
maker (s) with an accurate report which will lead 
to sound decisions concerning a specific client. 
The writer cannot simply assume he has achieved 
this objective when he submits the report. Thus, 
although the formal task of preparing the report 
is completed, much informal activity remains. 

In an immediate sense, the writer should de- 
termine whether his recommendations were fol- 
lowed completely, partially, or not at all. If cer- 
tain recommendations were ignored, he should 
try to determine why. For example, were they too 
general, too ambitious, too ambiguous, or not well- 
grounded in facts? If he were writing the report 
again, could he rectify the situation? He might 
further ask himself if the decisionmaker seemed 
to focus on certain types of information while 
largely ignoring other types of information. If 
this were the case, and if he were rewriting the 
report could he make the reader’s decisionmaking 
easier by changing his writing emphasis? 

He should also try to maintain a long-range 
followup. With the press of current caseloads, one 
cannot normally afford the luxury of following old 
cases indefinitely. However, occasionally the 
writer receives some feedback concerning old 
clients; e.g., the client’s return to the writer’s 
caseload, a chance meeting between the client and 
the writer, or even a newspaper account of the 
client’s activities. In such instances, the writer 
should ask himself where his projections were 
accurate or distorted. To the extent his projec- 
tions were wrong, he should try to determine if 
he could have avoided the error, and if so, by 
what method. 

Such followup activities are seldom of much 
help to the particular clients involved, but infor- 
mation gained in this manner allows the writer 
to make modifications in his report preparation 
approach which may greatly benefit future clients. 
It is a painful and time-consuming factfinding 
mission aimed at improving report preparation. 
To the extent that the writer wishes to grow as 
a professional, he will find some time in his busy 
schedule for this important activity. Just how 
much time he devotes to this activity, of course, 
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must be determined by each writer as he weighs 
the value of this activity against his other pro- 
fessional obligations. 


Summary 


One of the most difficult early tasks of the neo- 
phyte correctional treatment agent is accepting 


the fact that his new job largely consists of report | 
writing and other paperwork activities rather | 
than exciting, intensive one-to-one counseling en- | 
counters. His academic preparation is seldom | 
geared toward specifically teaching him how to _ 


approach or carry out the correctional report 


writing phase of his work, so disillusionment at | 
this stage is to be expected. Once on the job, he | 
is expected to quickly develop report writing skills | 
on his own through trial-and-error learning, or — 


through formal or informal inservice training. 
Due to the dearth of literature specifically relat- 
ing to this topic and staff shortages in the correc- 
tional agencies, the neophyte’s training in this 
area is seldom satisfactory, and undoubtedly 
many new treatment agents quickly leave the field 
through dissatisfaction with their report writing 
performances. 

It is the contention of this article that the cor- 
rectional report will be easier for the neophyte 
(and veteran) correctional treatment agent to 
write if he conceptualizes the activity in the 
broader sense of “report preparation” and breaks 
it down into a series of distinct stages or steps. 
Eleven steps are presented here, including: (1) 
Know the purpose of the report, (2) plan the re- 
port, (3) begin writing after the first meeting, 
(4) determine the best source of information, (5) 
gather and record information, (6) verify infor- 
mation, (7) outline the report, (8) write the re- 
port, (9) evaluate and recommend, (10) review 


reports, and (11) followup. By preparing reports | 


in this deceptively simple step-by-step procedure, 


the writer will not be overwhelmed by the overall | 


report-writing task and will not neglect important 
considerations. Although such formalization may 
lengthen the report preparation time initially, 
with time and practice the steps will become 
automatic and will not require as much time as 
unstructured, helter-skelter report preparation. 
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Teaching Motivation to Inmates 


By HArryY H. WOODWARD, JR., 


known that the critical factor in their rela- 

tive success or failure is the mental attitude 
of the client. Physical therapists, for example, 
know that they must somehow encourage their 
patients to want to recover lost functions. “He 
will only begin to make progress when he decides 
he wants to walk again... .” It is almost axio- 
matic that alcoholics cannot be helped unless they 
first recognize and then admit their dependence 
on liquor. That premise applies equally well to 
drug addicts and compulsive gamblers. 

Arousing a genuine desire in the debilitated 
client to motivate himself to move in a favorable 
direction is difficult enough. If the therapist is 
successful at all, the motivation may be man- 
ifested positively, as in the case of exercising 
atrophied muscles, or, conversely, it may appear 
in the development of effective resistance to pow- 
erfully entrenched destructive habits. 

In either case, when the difficulty of generating 
such dynamic motivation in the client is com- 
pounded by a persistently negative mental atti- 
tude, the obstacles faced in any rehabilitation 
program are staggering. 

Often a person’s negative state of mind arises 
out of the condition he is in. He may be afflicted 
with a serious emotional disturbance or a physi- 
cal disability that sets him apart from others, 
resulting in chronic depression. Mental and phy- 
sical limitation imposed by poor health or con- 
genital disorders may make it virtually impossible 
for him to function in a productive and .reward- 
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ing way. On the other hand, the person’s nega- 


tive attitude may be situational—that is, its 
origins derive from severe educational deficiencies 
or environmental dislocation (e.g., imprison- 
ment), either of which may seriously limit his 


ability to move about freely in pursuit of em- 


ployment opportunities and satisfying social con- 
tacts. 

Prison is a place where some of the people 
who suffer most harshly from these kinds of 
problems are lodged. In many cases the prison 


* The authors are executive director and national co- 
ordinator, respectively, Lewis University Special Services 
Center, Chicago, Illinois. 
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environment exacerbates the bitterness already 
felt by the deprived person against society at 
large. Given these conditions, it would appear 
reasonable to assume that a self-motivational pro- 
gram of corrections or rehabilitation whose 
avowed objective is to create a positive mental 
attitude in the individual would have small chance 
of success in prison. 

Our experience over the past 12 years demon- 
strates that this assumption is not true. We have 
found that a large proportion of inmates, when 
they discover such programs, want to participate 
in them and, when they become involved as stu- 
dents, appear to benefit substantially from them. 

Guides for Better Living, and a companion 
course, the Feminine Development Program, are 
unique self-help motivational courses taught un- 
der the auspices of the Special Services Center 
of Lewis University in various types of correc- 
tional facilities—primarily prisons and detention 
centers—throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. Thousands of offenders and ex- 
offenders have graduated from these courses, and 
the program is growing year by year. In 1974 
alone, more than 15,000 inmates finished the pro- 
gram at 175 different sites. 

Results are extremely encouraging. Recidivism 
among graduates appears to be very low, in con- 
trast to that of the prison population as a whole. 
Program emphasis has always been on the edu- 
cational content of the course. It is structured to 
help people develop their strengths rather than 
concentrating on correcting weaknesses. Instruc- 
tors teach skills—specifically skills that tend to 
enhance one’s self-image. It is inherent in this 
type of instruction that the students attend only 
on a voluntary basis. We do not believe that a 
program such as ours can be effective when par- 
ticipants are coerced into it. 

In this course, each person can find and assume 
the responsibility for his own attitudes and be- 
havior. The primary objectives are communication 
and self-development. Instructors and students 
operate as discussion groups. The theory is that 
members of such a group, each sharing his 
knowledge and experiences with the others, are 
helped thereby to reach their personal goals. 
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The primary purposes of the course are to 
show the student how to build his character and 
how he can be successful in reaching all reason- 
able, i.e., realistic goals, if he sincerely applies 
himself in using the principles brought out in the 
class sessions. The programs we now offer had 
their inception in 1962. At that time, the super- 
intendent of Chicago’s House of Corrections asked 
the board chairman of a major insurance com- 
pany to share a management development pro- 
gram he had created for his sales force with the 
inmates of the institution. The course embodied 
some unusual training techniques with a heavy 
emphasis on developing a positive mental attitude. 
At the chairman’s request, the company’s direc- 
tor of education designed a course which would 
be applicable to the inmates. For over 2 years 
the course was expanded and refined into the 
12-week sequence of today, which is known as the 
Guides for Better Living program. 

For the past 5 years, we have been conducting 
4- to 6-day training programs in institutional set- 
tings for outside volunteers, staff personnel at 
several levels within the institutions, and selected 
inmates. Having completed this concentrated 
“crash program,” in which we are “training the 
trainers,” so to speak, they are qualified to teach 
the full-scale Guides for Better Living course 
over 12-week periods within their institutional 
settings to inmates who agree to take the course. 
Prison administrators learn about the course 
from various sources, often a reference from 
another administrator. The Special Services Cen- 
ter is invited to send representatives into the in- 
stitution to train people whom the administration 
designates as likely candidates for the training, 
those who may have displayed leadership qualities. 

In the training sessions, we try to assemble a 
student class which includes both inmates and 
staff. This tends to break down many barriers 
that would persist into the future if the two 
groups were trained separately. The instructor 
team is composed of a principal instructor and 
his assistant, plus three to six resource contribu- 
tors. The resource contributors are current in- 
structors who have been teaching the course for 
some time in various parts of the country. They 
observe the sessions and reinforce their own 
training experience. They also contribute to the 
sessions as backup support for the principal in- 
structor. Most resource contributors are ex- 
offenders who have elected to offer their assistance 
to help others still incarcerated. 
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The total class is usually about 24 people. Half 
are residents of the sponsoring agency—inmates 
and staff. The other half are citizen volunteers, 
some of whom are ex-offenders and others simply 
interested and concerned persons who want to 
be involved in this kind of work. We teach the 
students (who, to repeat, are to be future in- 
structors) how to apply the principles of the 
larger program. While we are flexible about the 
way subject matter should be presented, because 
of the many different types of institutions in 
which we operate, we encourage the instructors 
in these training sessions to conduct a dialogue 
based on printed materials we have supplied or 
that they obtain on their own. 

The basic teaching tools we offer for these 
courses are four books and a relatively new peri- 
odical issued by our organization that supple- 
ments the primary texts. The four books are: / 
Dare You, by William Danforth; Think and Grow 
Rich, by Napoleon Hill; Success Through a Posi- 
tive Mental Attitude, by Napoleon Hill and W. 
Clement Stone; and The Success System That 
Never Fails, by W. Clement Stone. In addition, 
classroom sessions make use of articles from the 
magazine Success Unlimited and other materials 
carrying motivational themes, including records 
and films. 


Training Objectives 


The central thesis of the course is based on the 
self-help, or perhaps more accurately, the mutual- 
help principle that an individual is responsible 
for his own life, that is, he can control his des- 
tiny if he wishes to. The principles that other 
people use who have made a success of their 
lives, whether in business, the ministry, govern- 
mental service, or other fields, are shared with 
them. More important, there is a discussion of 
the sacrifices that are necessary before one can 
change his lifestyle. Our primary assumption is 
that people who are suffering—frustrated, eco- 
nomically or emotionally depressed, immobilized, 
or unhappy—do want to change; they want to 
improve their condition. 

Basically the programs attempt to teach in- 
dividuals how to put their lives in order. Most 
of the people who take our course have lived in 
an episodic manner, apparently never doing any 
one thing consistently. In brief, the course is in- 
tended to help ex-offenders to succeed on the out- 
side. We are dealing with people who seldom 
have been motivated toward constructive ends. 
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a constructive rapport with the 


TEACHING MOTIVATION TO INMATES 


A heavy load of responsibility is thrown on the 
inmate when he leaves the institution. As prac- 
ticed in other similar programs, we try to get 
him to live through today with no difficulty, then 
live one day at a time, while retaining his hopes 
for the future. 

The program helps the students to develop good 
habits by concentrating on routines that are 
necessary for one to establish habits. It en- 
courages them to participate in other educational 
and vocational programs that will give them the 
skills necessary to support themselves. 


Content and Methodology 
The general content of the course can be sep- 


“arated into a half-dozen general components of 
'an organized dialogue between instructor and 


students. It begins by establishing an honest, 
straightforward relationship with the students. 
With few exceptions, they come to the first ses- 
sion willing to listen and accept what the instruc- 
tor has to say. Part of the teaching technique is 
to challenge them, but in a nonthreatening way. 
The effect is to stimulate them quickly into 
instructor. 
Throughout the course the students are con- 
stantly challenged to alter their thinking, to 


break out of restrictive bonds of their scheme 
of things. 


We start with the individual as a unique per- 
son, and, by virtue of being unique, an important 


person. To illustrate how the student is brought 


to this level of understanding let us draw an ex- 
ample from the instructors’ training sessions: A 
series of “puzzles” has been designed to illustrate 
various concepts of the Guides Program. Remem- 
ber the fundamental objective of the program is 
to change the way a student looks at himself. 

The trainer draws the accompanying symbol 
on a chalk board, and simply asks: ‘“‘What do you 
perceive this symbol to be?” 


Various interpretations of the symbol flow from 
the group, each is encouraged with emphasis 
placed on drawing out the uniqueness of each 
person’s perception. Responses are as varied as 
the number of individuals in the group: (e.g., 
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“A chair on a carpet,” “a SuperFly or cavalier’s 
hat,” “a brand for livestock,” and “an aerial map 
of a field with fence-lines and stream winding 
by’”’). The conceptual identification with the “hat,” 
“chair,” etc., produces acceptance of various in- 
terpretations by the participants. The clear aim 
is to develop an experience with the uniqueness 
of each participant, the imagination is stimulated 
and enthusiastically supported by the trainer. 

When the student begins to recognize and ac- 
knowledge this uniqueness, he is enabled, by the 
above technique, to view other people as unique 
in their own right. This recognition opens his 
mind to the possibility that other aspects of his 
perception of himself and others may have been 
distorted in the past. 

The second step in the continuing dialogue is 
to remind the student that whatever his present 
status or condition, he has a fund of potential 
skills and talents he used previously. Somewhere 
he can find positive experiences in his history 
that were successful for him and that he can still 
take pride in, that he can yet feel good about. 
For that success, he must have used something, 
some device to win his objectives at that time. 
That device might have discipline or teamwork 
or creative vision. The point is that we show the 
students that within their past experiential struc- 
ture are all the elements that are necessary to be 
successful today and that these can be projected 
into the future. 

When the student recognizes the importance of 
such success tools, or principles, as contributing 
to his success in the past, we can expand on his 
experience by demonstrating to him how others 
have used certain principles and ideas in the 
achievement of their own goals. 

Our basic premise is that there are success- 
patterns (a combination of principles and ac- 
tions) that other people have used to accomplish 
their ends, and that such principles’ can be 
learned and verified. The student can use these 
principles too. He can, in effect, imitate those 
successful achievers. He can assimilate their ideas 
into his own life and by this means, satisfy his 
own needs. 

In the course we use a list of 17 such success 
principles such as self-discipline, accurate think- 
ing, personal initiative, teamwork, controlled at- 
tention, learning from defeat, creative vision, 
budgeting time and money, and—most important 
of all—a positive mental attitude. 

These sound like simple catchphrases, but, 
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when applied in our training sessions, they be- 
come much more than that. As the students begin 
to absorb these ideas and see how they are ap- 
plied in a variety of ways in hypothetical situa- 
tions in the course of their instruction, they begin 
to adopt them in a form of learning by rote, and 
as the training proceeds, the students find the 
scope of their thinking expanded. This process 
works in our training because we are building on 
the recognition that “I’ve used these principles 
in the past.” A series of constructive and suc- 
cessful experiences are drawn upon from the past 
to give the student confidence in applying the 
principles now and in the future. Throughout the 
training and teaching process the trainers con- 
stantly reinforce this new awareness that is 
building. Their perceptions are altered, both of 
themselves and others, and they respond enthus- 
iastically and begin demonstrating signs of re- 
alistic optimism. This systematic progression of 
altered perception and enhanced motivation in 
the student makes it possible for him to design 
a system for setting new goals for himself that 
are more rational, more realistic than he has 
been used to, which often is simply continuing to 
survive. 

With a new way of looking at himself and his 
world, the student can examine his own value 
system and discover what is most important to 
him and what is least important. When he has 
done this, he is capable of resolving incipient con- 
flicts between his legitimate desires and contra- 
dictory or destructive impulses and can then begin 
to establish new personal goals that he has a 
reasonable chance of achieving. 

For the remainder of the course, the emphasis 
is on giving the student skills for dealing with 
the major compartments of their everyday lives. 
At the particular level, we teach them how to use 
the credit system (how to use “other people’s 
money” without getting into trouble), and how 
to identify the criteria for leadership. We discuss 
health and the connections between a healthy 
body and the sense of well-being and happiness. 

The systematic accumulation of skills in daily 
living makes it possible for the individual to take 
advantage of the latent opportunities surround- 
ing him, no matter how restrictive his particular 
environmental structure may be, such as being 
in prison. 

In the training session, various techniques are 
used to bring the students to a level where they 
can incorporate the structured philosophy behind 
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self-motivation, reduced to its simplest form, inti 
their lives. We encourage students to use auto. 
suggestion devices, or ‘‘self-starters” (‘Do it 
now!’’) and affirmations to get them to move 
from some central position where they are now 
immobilized. 

These devices are positive statements that, 
when repeated to oneself, reinforce the substance 
and intent of the idea. “Today I will be master 
of my emotions.” “I will produce, and the reason 
is that I will be rewarded.” The converse of this 
(negative thinking) might be, “I want to pro. 
duce. If I don’t, I will be punished, perhaps fired 
from my job.” 

We challenge the students with “brain joggers” 
or mind stimulators, such as puzzles and games, 
One of the most effective of these, which proves 
that one often needs another perspective to aid 
in solving problems, is a nine-dot diagram. 


The group is instructed to connect all nine dots, 
using only four straight lines and without taking 
their pencils off the paper. This type of puzzle 
offers visual and emotional proof that there is no 
quick universal answer to most serious problems 
and that the individual can benefit from acknowl- 
edging that other viewpoints also have validity 
and value. By sharing alternative views, the stu- 
dents can produce the climate for real learning 
and understanding. 


When a group experiment or a game is used,| 


the instructor appoints several trainee observers 
who can watch the group process in action. When 
the game is over, the observers make their reports 
and the instructor seeks reactions from the group. 
Only after the group has had this discussion, 
after everyone has actually “experienced” the 
idea, is the basic concept brought out and an- 
alyzed. 


Trainees are asked for suggestions on how they) 


and the others can apply the techniques to spe- 


cific teaching situations. Each session is concluded) 


with an explanation of the technique used as well 
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TEACHING MOTIVATION TO INMATES 


as its application and relevance to the course 
outline. If the trainees are to become motivators, 
they must realize that changing a person’s con- 
cept of himself is based on the personal experience 
the instructor is capable of creating during the 
class meeting. 


Feminine Development Program 
Recent FBI statistics show that the number 
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of women arrested for murder, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft 
rose 80 percent from 1966 to 1971. As a result, 
an unprecedented increase in the incarceration 
of women in recent years has occurred. This has 
accelerated our correctional programs’ efforts to 
_provide constructive rehabilitation programs for 
female offenders. 

A program designed specifically for women has 
‘evolved out of our previous work in prisons in 


‘recognition of the unique characteristics women. 


bring to a correctional setting. In 1968 an inmate 
at Dwight Reformatory for Women in Illinois 
asked us to set up a course that would help women 
inmates. As a further expression of our basic 
policy of involving inmates as much as possible 
in our correctional programs, we asked the inmate 
to outline the information she thought should be 
covered in such a curriculum. With the assistance 
of other inmates at the institution, she developed 
a course we have used with only slight modifica- 
tion since that time. As in all our training, the 
primary objective is to build in each student a 
more positive self-image. Today the Feminine De- 
velopment program includes three courses: Charm 
and Job Preparation, a 14-lesson course designed 


. to enhance a woman’s appearance and self-esteem 


so that she may be better able to obtain and keep 


-/a job when she is released; Guides for Better 


Living, 12-lessons setting forth the principles of 
self-motivation; and Body Dynamics, which 
teaches coordination, rhythm, and the art of re- 
laxation. At some of our program sites, all three 
courses are taught; at others, one or two, depend- 
ing on the availability of qualified instructors. 
An instructor begins by helping the student 
improve her outward appearance as a necessary 
frst step toward changing her attitude. The 


-/ training we provide for our Feminine Develop- 


ment instructors employs essentially the same 
conceptual framework as used in the training. 
In this case the cosmetic techniques are only used 
as a vehicle to interest the students in level skills. 
This creative combination sets the Feminine De- 
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velopment course apart from the normal beauty 
culture and cosmetic workshops existing in many 
female institutions. The objective is not super- 
ficial but an attempt to prepare the “total” woman 
for her eventual return to society as a confident 
and self-sufficient individual. Along with feeling 
comfortable about the way she looks, the student 
is encouraged to develop her inner resources and 
examine her goals. 

The Feminine Development Program has ex- 
perienced success not only with adults but in 
juvenile facilities as well. Community-based or- 
ganizations dealing with teenage girls have 
adopted the program, in an effort to prevent 
delinquency and troublesome behavior with the 
objective of keeping these young women out of 
the criminal justice system. 

Independent studies conducted by institutions 
sponsoring the course have shown that the recid- 
ivism rate of females completing the program 
tends to be significantly less than women who 
have not been exposed to this training. 


The Candle 


The Candle is a monthly newsletter directed 
to inmates, officials in penal institutions, and 
leaders in the criminal justice field. The general 
objective is to disseminate the principles, tech- 
niques, and practical applications of a positive 
mental attitude in correctional work. The format 
of this publication is designed to present not only 
the results of our programs but to publish articles 
of a positive nature relating to the latest pro- 
grams for reform and progress in corrections 
throughout the country. Stories of successful in- 
mate and ex-offender programs other than our 
own have been printed, and accounts of confer- 
ences and meetings where significant innovations 
in the field are being formulated are regularly 
reported. 


Assessment of the Program 


Evaluating a program such as ours by standard 
measurements is virtually impossible. First, the 
records at most institutions do not lend them- 
selves readily to a comprehensive examination. 
Second, the records extend only as far as the 
jurisdiction covered; i.e., if a state, only within 
that particular state; if Federal, only within the 
Federal system. At present there is no central 
authority available to us that keeps records cros- 
sing these jurisdictions. Even with these handi- 
caps, however, we have made preliminary at- 
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tempts to assess the value of our work, and we 
have had several favorable reports from the field. 

For example, a statistical study of the first 846 
graduates who took our Guides course at Joliet 
and Stateville prisons in Illinois indicated a dis- 
proportionate recidivism rate. The 846 graduates, 
who completed the course between 1963 and 1965 
were compared with a simulated control group of 
846 nongraduates. Recidivism was defined as re- 
turning to the Illinois system. Of those men who 
were discharged or paroled 49 percent of the 
nongraduates returned while only 17 percent of 
the graduates returned. Although, this study 
would not fare well under critical evaluation, the 
general implication, since a simulated control 
group was identified, was that The Guides for 
Better Living graduates tended to have a lower 
recidivism rate. 


Evaluation: A Case in Point—I 


When Sandy Brown was 20 years of age he 
had a wife and two children. He also had a life 
sentence for armed robbery. Sandy Brown grew 
up in New York’s Harlem district. He had been 
in trouble with the police from his early teens, 
largely minor scrapes, but enough to get him a 
record. His conviction for armed robbery and 
commitment to Auburn was his first time behind 
bars, but it was for life. 

Sandy Brown spent 20 years in the New York 
prison system. For the first 10 years, he simply 
did his time like any ordinary convict. This was 
almost entirely wasted time for him. However, 
he did manage to further his education in minor 
ways. | 

Between his 10th and 15th years, Sandy began 
to think about his condition. He decided he did 
not want to spend the rest of his life in prison. 

He started studying on his own, taking a Dale 
Carnegie correspondence course. He ran across 
a reference to W. Clement Stone and his work 
in training prison inmates. Sandy’s first letter to 
W. Clement Stone drew a response which included 
a copy of one of Stone’s books—The Success Sys- 
tem That Never Fails. Sandy read the book, 
wrote again, and asked for the whole course in 
Guides for Better Living, which he completed on 
his own, following the home study method. Sandy 
began to expand his educational objectives. He 
lined up fellow prisoners to take courses in public 
speaking conducted by an outside instructor. 

Always working on the inside, of course, Sandy 
began writing to people, mostly in New York 
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State, but especially to members of the state 
legislature. Whenever a legislator appeared in the 
news, Sandy wrote to him, describing the special 
problems of men with life sentences, asking 
questions such as, “Can some kind of alternative 
opportunity be created for men like us, something 
different from what we face?” As a result of his 
studies and correspondence, Sandy Brown was 
able to contribute to the legislation that ultimately 
gave him the opportunity to gain his parole. 

Sandy persuaded the prison chaplain to bring 
in a citizen volunteer, a retired banker, to teach 
the guides course in Auburn. Sandy repeated the| 
training himself and then began teaching the 
course on weekends. By this time he w.s also 
teaching courses in civil law and history. Again, 
he contributed to new legislation that made it 
possible for him to become one of the first study- 
release prisoners in the State. 

During this period, still living in prison, Sandy 
took a bus to Syracuse every morning, attended 
school all day (taking general college work), and 
came back to his cell in the evening. 

Sandy Brown got his parole over 2 years ago. 


For 18 months, he worked in an upstate school’ 


for juvenile delinquents. He began working part- 
time as an administrative assistant to State sen- 
ators. Since then, and currently, Sandy Brown 
is working regularly witn members of the legis- 
lature serving in a liaison capacity between that 
body and various institutions in the state crim- 
inal justice system. 


Evaluation: A Case in Point—IlI 


Nine years ago Bob Heise was lying on his bed 
in a Federal prison thinking about his future and 


feeling sorry for himself. He was serving a sen-| ; 


tence for bank robbery and he knew eight other 
sentences for felonies in California and Arizona 
awaited him. “It looked like I would die in 


prison,” Heise said. “I had more time coming} ; 


than I could possibly do.” 
There in his cell, Heise decided he wanted to 
save what was left of life. The catalyst would be 


a program called Guides for Better Living. AI-| ; 


though it would be 6 years before Heise left 
prison behind, the effort would pay off. Heise 
has not stayed away from prisons. Instead, he 
has dedicated himself to helping inmates acquire 
the positive mental outlook he believes is respon- 
sible for his improved fortunes. He is now train- 
ing others to spread the self-help program’s 
objectives. 
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TEACHING MOTIVATION TO INMATES 


Heise says the program puts your life into per- 
spective on a positive note. “We’re bombarded 
daily with about 75 percent negativity. Being 
locked in a prison is a negative experience, but 
within the confines cf a prison, you can be a 
winner. You can find freedom, even though you 
are incarcerated.” 

If a person can’t find well-being inside a prison, 
he won’t find it outside, Heise believes. His own 
experience bears that out. “The truth was, I’d 
been out several times and I’d never found peace 
of mind. What I had to do was to learn to stay 
out. This course (Guides for Better Living) was 
the instrument, the vehicle to find lasting free- 
dom. For some of us, this is the first freedom 
we’ve been able to find in our lives.” 

When Heise made his eventful decision, he was 
at McNeil Island, a Federal prison off the coast 
of Washington. He later was transferred to a 
Federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and again to a correctional institution at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Heise brought what he has learned in the pro- 
gram to Fort Worth, where many of the most 
modern techniques in rehabilitation are utilized. 
He continued to teach the program’s principles 
there after his release. Now the Federal Govern- 
ment wants him—an ex-offender—back as a full- 
time instructor. 


Planning for the Future 


The Guides for Better Living program con- 


tinues to show a healthy growth pattern. We plan 
to expand our present efforts until we are con- 
ducting programs in all 50 states and all 10 Ca- 
nadian provinces. Since we are now operating 
in 31 states and 2 provinces, we believe this goal 
can be met in the next 3 years. When that is 
accomplished we expect to add more new pro- 
grams to the work we are doing. Our intention 
is to become more heavily involved in preventive 
programs in the future and plans are now in 
work toward that end. In the interim, and par- 
ticularly during 1975, we trained 200 new Guides 
instructors and increased the number of pro- 
gram sites to over 200. ; 

A constant influx of new ideas and teachin 
techniques has been generated which will upgrade 
the quality of the courses. We intend to develop 
more effective use of training video tapes and, in 
general, improve the quality of the training ma- 
terials now being used in the courses. 

An experimental program, already showing 
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some success, has been instituted in which the 
Guides course is taught to married couples. The 
class involves an incarcerated partner and the 
spouse, living in the community. Partners from 
outside are invited into the institution to par- 
ticipate in the training sessions with their hus- 
bands or wives. 

Three major new developments will be pur- 
sued vigorously in the immediate future. The 
first is the formation of special task forces as 
preliminary groups to design the future direc- 
tions of the Guides program and our national 
advisory committee. Among the objectives of 
these task forces are: (1) To formulate the or- 
ganizational goals and structure of the advisory 
committee and identify functional tasks for the 
group; (2) to assess the present and future needs 
and direction of the Guides program; (3) to 
evaluate present and future training materials 
and redesign the instructors’ training manual; 
(4) to meet in a series of workshops for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling the above objectives. 

Second, planning is under way to make Lewis 
University’s Special Services Center a focal point 
for conducting national conferences on significant 
issues in the criminal justice field. Participants 
will be volunteers from the general community 
and specialists in the field of corrections. The 
topic, for example, for discussion in one of these 
conferences is “New Directions in Female Cor- 
rectional Programming.” 

The third major new development, perhaps 
most important of all present programs and 
future plans, is to expand and bring our pro- 
grams into the academic structure by offering 
college credit for successful completion of the 
course work. We plan to develop two training 
units each carrying 24 credits at the undergrad- 
uate college level. One 24-hour course is aimed 
at the inmate population. A second unit of equal 
credit will be directed to staff training in cor- 
rectional settings. The courses will be short-term, 
high-impact sessions based on previous work and 
reading, followed by posttraining work such as 
a term paper and an evaluation of the accom- 
plishment on the part of the students of the ob- 
jectives of the course. 


Conclusion 


Even a cursory glance at the relatively brief 
history of our programs—slightly over a dozen 
years—reveals that they embody the two most 
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crucial success indicators of training for correc- 
tional objectives: sustained growth and _ sub- 
stantive evidence of effectiveness. From small 
beginnings, our programs are now being con- 
ducted on a nationwide (even international) 
scale. 

The future appears to be bright and, with the 


Parole Revocation Decisionmaking: Private 
Typings and Official Designations 


By RoBERT C. Prus, PH.D., AND JOHN R. STRATTON, PH.D.* 


EVOCATION rates are frequently employed as 
R a means of measuring the effectiveness of 

various parole and probation programs, 
with lowered rates heralded by program directors 
as testimony of organizational proficiency. In the 
research that follows, we will not be evaluating 
program effectiveness per se, but will focus on 
how revocation-related decisionmaking occurs. 
Our data suggest that if one is to use revocation 
rates as a measure of program success, one should 
be highly conscious of the processes by which 
decisions to revoke parolees are made. While 
known infractions draw attention to the parolee 
and make his status as a parolee problematic, vio- 
lations are subject to multiple interpretations and 
the seriousness of a given offense can be readily 
defined away. The decision to revoke a parolee re- 
flects the agent’s personal orientations and his 
perception of self-accountability to the goals and 
personnel of the system in which he works. Revo- 
cation is not a structured response to parole vio- 
lations; it is a socially influenced definition. 

The present research is based on a general 
model of labeling (Prus, 1975a). In this model, 
four basic processes are seen as describing how 
persons come to be socially defined: (1) “typing” 
or private classification ‘of persons (targets) by 
some agent; (2) “designating” whereby the typ- 
ing agent reveals his attributions of the target 
to others; (3) “assessing” whereby those learning 
of the agent’s typing of the target determine if 


* Dr. Prus is assistant professor, Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, University of Windsor, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada, and Dr. Stratton is associate professor 
and chairman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 
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cooperation and assistance of dedicated members Vis 
of the community as well as a continuation of the int 
enthusiastic participation by prison residents— sub 
both inmates and correctional staff, we hope and agé 
plan to produce beneficial modifications in the (st 
otherwise bleak atmosphere and environment of ‘ati 
institutional life. 


coe 
pri 
apy 
the designations are target appropriate; and (4) offi 
“resistance” whereby persons exposed to the pri 
agent’s definitions of the target, finding these in- ser 
appropriate to the target, challenge those target tho 
definitions (Prus, 1975b). The target may learn of| con 
the designation and participate in assessing andi pri 
resisting activities in the same way as any other) anc 
audience. res 
The research reported here focuses on the first ent 
two stages of the labeling model as they pertain) inf 
to a parole officer typing his parolees as “‘revoce: ing 
ables” and officially designating them in terms of lati 
his private evaluations. The decision to revoke ¢ tio: 
parolee actually involves two decisions: (1)| occ 
whether a man “deserves” to be revoked; and (2) the 
whether revocation proceedings should be initi, ‘ 
ated. Although other researchers (e.g., Pownall) prc 
1963; Reed and King, 1966; Battaglia, 1968; for 
Robison and Takagi, 1968; Irwin, 1970; and ser 
Dembo, 1970, 1972) have contributed to our uni 
derstanding of parole revocation decisionmaking. 
without reference to this two-step sequence, if s 
is felt that a delineation of the elements involved 
in making these two decisions is crucial, if th 
revocation process is to be more fully understood 
In this article, the relationship between these tw 
decisions and the agents’ orientational framewor 
is examined. 
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Methods 


This study involved all 45 parole agents in 
midwestern state. Data were collected from th 
agents in a variety of ways including questio 


naires, interviews, and observation. In additio 
some records were analyzed and immediate super 
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, visors and higher administrative personnel were 
e interviewed. There is considerable objective and 
_| subjective data to indicate that this particular 
q agency would be considered both professional 
e (standards and training) and strongly rehabili- 
j tative in ‘ts orientation. 

In the questionnaire agents were provided with 
four cases in the form of vignettes. Each case 
involved two separate incidents, one being a more 
serious version of the other. For each case, agents 
were asked to indicate for each condition whether 
or not they thought the man should be revoked 

(private typing), and what their official response 
"would be.? 

When percentage differences and correlational 
coefficients are examined the discrepancy between 
private typings and official designations becomes 

apparent. Parole agents indicated that they would 
4) officially revoke only 50 percent of those they 
he privately felt should be revoked under the less 
n- serious conditions, and 61 percent of those they 
ret thought should be revoked under the more serious 
of conditions. The zero order correlations between 
nd private typings and official designations were .35 
er and .57 for the less and more serious conditions, 
respectively. Agents were acting more consist- 
rst! ently with their private typings when the parolee 
1in| infraction was more serious. While agents’ typ- 
OC: ings (private definitions) seem to bear some re- 
of lationship to their designations (public defini- 
2 4 tions), there seems to be considerable “screening” 
‘1)} occurring between their private definitions and 
(2) their official designations. 
iti The agents were asked on the questionnaire to 
all) provide reasons for the decisions they reached 
68; for each case. Followup interviews and field ob- 
and servations also provided insight into the concerns 
ul influencing decisions. From these data, we have 
ng) uncovered two sets of underlying concerns which 
, ii seem vital to the understanding of parole revoca- 
ved tion. While private definitions and official desig- 
thé nations are somewhat related, they are contingent 
0d' on notably different concerns, for unlike private 
tw 1 (Private Typings) 


or Do you think his parole should be revoked? 
Riva. I definitely feel it should be revoked. 


2. _... I strongly feel it should be revoked. 
8. _.._ I feel it probably should be revoked. 
4, ____ I feel it probably should not be revoked. 
Be on I strongly feel it should not be revoked. 
6. _.___ I definitely feel it should not be revoked. 


(Official Responses) 
What action would you take in this case? (as multiple responses were 
possible, the most serious response was coded). 
th 1, _.___ do nothing. 
2. counsel him. 
3. warn him. 


4. “chew him out.” 
° 5. ____ put him in jail for about ____ days. 
101) ¢. send him an official reprimand. 
7. reeycle him. 
8. ____ revoke him. 


definitions, official responses place the agent in 
a situation of accountability so that the considera- 
tion of costs and rewards of various options be- 
come more prominent. The underlying orienta- 
tions affecting private definitions are considered 
first, followed by those which might prevent their 
being translated directly into official (public) 
designations. 


Private Definitions 


Five concerns seem basic to agents’ private 
typings of parolees as candidates for revocation. 
These are: 

(1) Protecting society (is the man a threat to 
the community?). 

(2) Gaining cooperation (can I work with 
him?). 

(8) Protecting the parolee (from others, and 
even my own biases). 

(4) Rehabilitating the parolee (change his ori- 
entations to life). 

(5) Maintaining the parole system (meet ex- 
pectations of superordinates). 

Protection of society, may well be the most im- 
portant consideration in privately typing a 
parolee a revocation candidate, for it is typically 
only after one gets into trouble with the police, or 
other persons in the community, that the agent 
comes to consider him in a revocation context. 
In this context, seriousness of the incident would 
seem an important variable, however, it seems 
that much of the impact of seriousness is moder- 
ated by other concerns, such as parolee attributed 
responsibility for the event, victim antagonism 
toward the parole officer, and the agent’s concern 
with rehabilitating the parolee. 

The second concern, that of gaining parolee 
cooperation, is an important one in influencing 
the extent to which parolee incidents are defined 
as serious. Cooperation concerns reflect not only 
past behavior on the part of the parolee, but also 
what the agent feels he may expect from a pa- 
rolee in the future. When a parolee is seen as 
willing to cooperate even via a promise of future 
cooperation, an agent will often excuse what he 
might otherwise define as a relatively serious in- 
fraction. Since parole is not a voluntary status, 
and as agents encounter resistance from parolees, 
obtaining a desired form of cooperation can 
negate even relatively serious incidents. We 


should note that cooperation, on the part of the 
parolee, provides partial validation of the parole 
agent’s role, as well as an indication of personal 
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respect. Rehabilitation programs can now be more 
easily implemented and the agent’s task becomes 
a little easier. A blatant lack of cooperation, on 
the other hand, could be interpreted as indicating 
a dangerous parolee, one who respected neither 
the agent, nor the system; one who could not be 
worked with; and one whose presence threatened 
the very nature of the agent’s job. While no 
agents were encountered who appeared to be ‘“‘try- 
ing to get a man,” some agents did indicate that 
they were waiting for particular parolees to get 
into serious trouble so that they could revoke 
them. By contrast, those parolees defined as co- 
operative (“‘a success in the making?’’) appeared 
to have much of the seriousness of their infrac- 
tions defined away. 

Another concern which appears operative in 
private revocation definitions is that of protecting 
parolees. Somewhat unexpectedly questionnaire 
responses revealed strong concerns for protecting 
parolees. This concern was also reflected in in- 
terviews and field observations. Midstate agents 
appeared suspicious of reports from citizens, 
family members, employers, and police, when 
these reports reflected unfavorably on their pa- 
rolees. Before an incident was seriously consid- 
ered, agents would attempt to verify the credi- 
bility of their sources, looking for “evil” mo- 
tives and/or victim-precipitated situations. Some 
agents seemed willing to act once the credibility 
of the complainant was established; others, how- 
ever, upon establishing credibility, would insist 
on proof of the level necessary for acceptance in 
a courtroom. In these instances the agent would 
operate as a “public relations’ man, attempting 
to “cool out” complainants by offering to arrange 
for restitution and/or jailing the parolee for a 
few days if they wouldn’t press charges. 

The concern for protecting parolees seems to 
have three foundations. First, is the feeling that 
“these are my guys, I’ve got to take care of them.” 
Second, there is a concern for success; a feeling 
that parolee failures reflected agent incompetence. 
The third consideration is concern with balancing 
justice. The first factor,. the “mother hen” ap- 
proach, seemed to operate when agents felt close 
to their men and when they defined their parolees 
as somewhat helpless or “dumb,” persons not 
fully responsible, or in a disadvantaged position. 
The success concern did not require personal in- 
timacy, but might be likened to playing a game, 
with agents having to get their entry past the 
obstacles and “home-free” in order to win. The 
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third component reflected justice concerns. Being 
allowed some discretion in the handling of| cases 
some agents tried to restore the balance of justice. 
When a particular parolee was seen to haye re. 
ceived a “bum rap,” or when the agent thought 
a parolee would be prosecuted too vigorously, he 
might tolerate incidents from this parolee which 
he would not tolerate from others. Overall, there 
seemed a tendency to consider prison terms as | 
too long, and to feel that society owed the fellow. 
who had been in jail longer a few more indiscre- 
tions than persons who had served short terms. 
In endeavoring to be fair, some agents acknowl- 
edged going against their better judgment in not 
revoking certain parolees, for fear that they 
might be doing so out of personal bias. In addi- 
tion, cases were encountered where parole agents 
transferred parolees to other agents because the 
parolee had accused them of being unfair or be- 
cause there was evidence of a “personality con- 
flict.” These transfers, although relatively infre- 
quent, usually took place when the agent was 
about to revoke the man. There was surprising 
little carryover of reputational effects. The second 
agent seemed to make a deliberate attempt to 
“start clean” with the parolee; the transfer pro- 
vided a new set of tolerances and chances. 

The fourth concern affecting private assess- 
ments was that of wanting to rehabilitate all 
parolees. Unlike the “mother hen” approach, 
which involves bailing parolees out of current 
problem situations, the rehabilitation approach 
assumes that there is something wrong with the 
parolee, and then attempts to remedy this defect. 


Basic to this approach, in the parole context, is’ 


the notion that anybody can be changed, if the 
agent is given enough time and can find the right 
program. A strong commitment to this perspec- 
tive leads to an extreme reluctance to accept revo- 
cation as an alternative, even in private typings. 
Most agents seem to recognize extensive rehabili- 
tation as idealistic but many still strive to try 
to realize this outcome in each of their parolees. 
One finds that their parolees are shuffled from 
program to program, after each “mess up,” over 
the duration of their parole period, to ultimately 
be released as a “success.”’ Optimism seems a cen- 
tral ingredient of a rehabilitation perspective. 
After viewing these people being channeled 
through a variety of programs, one might con- 
clude that these parolees were “working” the re 


habilitation scene considerably more than it was) 


working on them. In those areas in which there 
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were a larger number of available programs, this 
tendency was even more pronounced. Situations 
were also encountered where other agencies and 
help sources competed with one another for a 
chance to salvage parolees whom the agent had 
put in jail for a few days while deciding what 
to do with him. Some parolees are apparently 
quite resourceful in finding “sponsors,” to “cool 
out” the parole agent. 

The fifth concern influencing the agents’ private 
typings of parolees in a revocation context, is 
the obligation the agent feels he has towards the 
parole system. We found the agents to be not 
only conscientious in making decisions, but also 
quite sensitive to the opinions of their super- 
visors, and to agency policies. Evidence of this 
was seen in questionnaire responses, as well as 
in the field. Where parole agent roles are defined 
in terms of rehabilitation goals, and where orga- 
nizational policy is to reduce revocation rates, 
these considerations operate as deterrents to the 
defining of parolees as revocation candidates, 
even at a private level. This research has led us 
to be most sensitive to the impact of organiza- 
tional ideology on the making of deviants. 


Official Definitions 


While agents are seen to be influenced by the 
organizational ideology in their private defini- 
tions, the impact of the system becomes consid- 
erably more noticeable in the shift from private 
to official definitions. Taking a cognitive ‘‘screen- 
ing” perspective, an effort will be made to indicate 
those factors which appear to operate as filters 
between the two sets of definitions. The earlier 
mentioned concerns affecting private typings are 
still relevant, but when it comes time to make a 
revocation definition public, other issues become 
prominent. The following concerns operate to re- 
duce the likelihood that a private definition of a 
parolee, as a revocation candidate, will become 
an official definition: 

(1) Perceived likelihood of a successful revo- 
cation. 

(2) Perceived personal cost of revocation at- 
tempt. 

(3) Perceived threat to agent’s status as a 
“successful” agent. 

(4) Beliefs regarding acceptability of prison. 

The agents’ anticipation of a successful revo- 
cation seemed to heavily influence their decisions 
to make a private revocation decision known to 
others. To this end, agents were concerned with 


showing: (1) that they had highly credible evi- 
dence; (2) that the parolee exhibited a persistent 
pattern of “criminality”; and (3) that in spite of 
their total and consistent efforts to help him, he 
would not try to help himself. Agents contem- 
plating a revocation, therefore: review the pa- 
rolees background (outstanding qualities may 
work against the revocation) ; maintain chron- 
ological listings of all parolee activities; conduct 
investigations; and try to involve other com- 
munity agencies (“see, nobody could work with 
this man!’”’). In general, where agents perceive 
conditions which might mitigate against their 
revocation definitions’ being accepted, they are 
reluctant to ask for revocation, even when they 
strongly feel a parolee should be returned to 
prison. Further, in cases where agents have had 
previous revocations turned down, the conse- 
quence of this has been to make not only these 
agents, but their office mates as well, more re- 
luctant to ask for revocations. 

Beyond the problematics of getting a revocation 
when it is desired, it should also be noted that 
processing a revocation, from the agent’s point 
of view, can be time consuming and costly, rela- 
tive to gains. As one of the agents put it, “no 
one pats you on the back for a revocation,” and 
if one considers following the path of least re- 
sistance, revocations are deterred. By requesting 
a revocation, an agent not only opens himself to 
a considerable amount of paperwork, but also 
to conflicts which ensue from his labeling en- 
deavors. Assuming that his supervisor forwards 
his request, the agent may be concerned about 
being prepared to face the subsequent hearing, 
and the possibility of being ‘‘grilled” and humili- 
ated by the parolee’s defense counsel. Further, 
issues of racial prejudice, and/or civil rights, 
may lead agents to anticipate certain undesired 
legal complications; and even should such claims 
be proven unfounded, agents feel that they may 
have negative consequences for their career ad- 
vancement. 

Another concern, and one which seems to af- 


fect agents who have been active in requesting 


revocations, is the concern that they may be at- 
taining an undesirably high personal rate of revo- 
cation. These agents are not concerned with the 
difficulty of revoking someone at this point, but 
they are concerned over what another revocation 
will do to their image within the organization. 
The impression was created that they felt job 
security was tied to having acceptable individual 
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Figure 1.—The career of a revocation definition. 
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revocation rates. Agents felt that those who 
counted in the organization, lacking other cri- 
teria, tended to evaluate on the basis of their 
revocation rates. There was the feeling among 


_ the agents that those agents who revoked over 


10 percent of their cases were suspected of not 
performing their jobs adequately. 

The preceding three concerns reflect system- 
based resistances agents may experience in trying 
to implement their decisions. The last concern re- 
flecting uncertainty regarding the value of im- 
prisonment represents a more personalized ori- 
entation, and one that seems to occur most 
frequently among agents taking a rehabilitation 
stance. Realizing that their action (to revoke) 
can have widespread effects on the life of the pa- 
rolee, some agents consider the implications of 
revocation (i.e., incarceration) to be so undesir- 
able as to lead them to avoid official revocation 
designations, even though they feel that the man 
should be revoked. Finally, it should be noted 
that in returning a man to prison, the agent not 
only admits that he failed with this parolee but 
he also foregoes other opportunities to work with 
and possibly “save” him. 

The diagram on page 52 attempts to place these 
underlying dimensions in the context of a career 
notion of parolee definitions. It is useful in pro- 
viding an overview of the total definitional 
process. As can be seen, the final parolee defini- 
tion reflects a routing of revocation definitions 
through several negotiation points. The agent ar- 
rives at a private assessment of a parolee relative 
to revocation. If he decides the man should be re- 
voked, he then asks himself if this is possible, 
given the nature of the parole situation and the 
system within which he works. Where revocation 
is seen as a good possibility which does not entail 
any great personal loss, he may decide to make 
his private assessment known to others. The first 
critical negotiation occurs when the agent seeks 
the approval of his supervisor. If, after this first 
negotiation, the parolee is still considered a revo- 
cation candidate, the request will be processed 
to the parole board for further processing (nego- 
tiation) of parolee status. If the revocation recom- 
mendation is not turned down at any cf these 
points, it becomes a finalized official definition. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


While the personal orientations of parole agents 
are important in determining their private defi- 
nitions of parolees as warranting revocation, it 
appears that we should be very sensitive to sub- 
sequent cognitive screening processes as agents 
endeavor to create official parolee definitions con- 
sistent with those they consider most desired by 
the organizational network to which they find 
themselves accountable. This, to us, is suggestive 
of a fundamental issue concerning the meaning 
of revocation rates relative to system effective- 
ness. Do lowered revocation rates reflect improved 
supervision and effective parolee rehabilitation 
programs or do they reflect coping behavior on 
the part of agents to maintain their jobs and the 
system in which they operate? It is only by ex- 
amining the processes by which revocations occur 
that we may begin to evaluate system effective- 
ness. To this end, we have delineated a model 
which would allow researchers to inquire more 
fully into the processing of revocations. 
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Probation Officer Treatment for Exhibitionists 


By ARNOLD VERAA 
Supervising Social Worker, Outer Eastern Regional Centre, 
Victorian Social Welfare Department, Australia 


lying causal factors of exhibitionism are to be 

found in the very early development of the 
exhibitionist—particularly between the ages, of 
say, 3 and 6 years. What is thought to have hap- 
pened during this time is that the exhibitionist 
was the subject of adverse influences created by 
the parents in that (perhaps in addition to other 
deprivations) the exhibitionist was somehow 
made to view sexuality as a dirty, hostile or de- 
structive activity. (2;7) 

Particular traumatic experiences and punish- 
ments for “sexual misbehaviour” may have re- 
sulted in an infantile “fixation” meaning that the 
individual remained “‘fixed” at, or just prior to, 
the particular stage of psychosexual development 
he was in at the time. After this, even though the 
child grew older, he learned to regress in order 
to please his parents and maintain his previously 
satisfying relationship with them; in other words, 
further development was blocked or hindered 
considerably. (12) Once a child has such a fix- 
ation it tends to stay with him right into adult- 
hood. 

Since small children’s sexual play consists 
largely of looking and showing it would make 
sense, when a fixation developed at around this 
time, that as an adult, when under stress, such a 
person would be likely to return to this infantile 
gratification—in other words expose himself. In 
fact, it is thought that the exhibitionist is reen- 
acting the original childhood frustration by in- 
voking a woman’s disgust and dismay at the 
sight of his penis.! 

If one regards exhibitionism in terms of the 
concept of “castration anxiety,” it is believed 
that the exhibitionist exposes himself in order 
to show women that he has a penis and that, 
unconsciously, he is also encouraging women to 
do the same so that their lack of penis is con- 
firmed. (15;1) This view makes at least one as- 


I: GENERAL terms, it is agreed that the under- 


1 The research carried out at the Parkville Psychiatric Unit here 
in Melbourne in 1972 into the treatment of exhibitionism by condition- 
ing was based on this premise. It was assumed that the exhibitionist 
derived his gratification from his subject’s reactions and the treatment 
was aimed at replicating the exhibiting behaviour and eliminating the 
reinforcement. Exhibitionists were asked to expose themselves to a 
group of staff during a structured treatment program. (14) 


pect fairly clear and this is very important and 


relevant to our discussion on the treatment of | 


exhibitionism—the exhibitionist’s masculine iden- 
tity is so confused that he seems to need visual 


confirmation of the fact that he has a penis: | 


“See I am a man!” but in fact he is very unsure 
about himself in this regard. (11) 

When treating exhibitionists there appear to 
be four important aspects we should keep in 


mind. The first is that a person who is fixated in | 
this way tends to have his whole personality af- | 


fected for it seems that his poor psychosexual 
development directly influences his sexual confi- 


dence and masculine self-image and that this in 
turn affects the management of his social rela- 


tionships. (2) The second factor is that nowadays 
the exhibitionist is generally regarded as an in- 
hibited neurotic. (13) Exhibitionism is not a 
symptom of mental illness or mental defective- 
ness (9;8) but this does not mean, of course, that 
the psychotic or the mentally deficient do not ex- 
pose themselves. The point I am trying to make 
here is that the exhibitionists are not all that 
different from our other clients. The third im- 
portant point to remember is that nonsexual 
factors may affect sexual expressions or sexual 
behaviour and this seems particularly the case 
with exhibitionists. (5;13;4) Fourth is the con- 
sideration of current environmental influences 
upon the client when under treatment. I am pres- 
ently studying the attitudes and reactions of 
parents and wives towards their exhibitionistic 
son or husband and it is quite clear already that 
influences of parents and wives are a force to be 
reckoned with. In fact, I would not be surprised 
that the low success rate sometimes found in the 
treatment of exhibitionism is largely due to the 
therapist’s failure to include these meaningful 
others in the treatment whenever possible. 
Lastly, under this heading, some personality 
characteristics commonly found in exhibitionists: 
They are most often rather anxious and timid 
but usually conscientious. They tend to be non- 
aggressive with a poor self-image and they are 
often embarrassed about sexual matters. (13) 
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They often seem to exhibit unsatisfactory sexual 
adjustment generally. Their feelings towards 
women tend to be ambivalent and they are very 
often mother- or wife-dominated. (11) They tend 
to have a poor masculine identification (10;12) 
and they seem insecure in their social relation- 
ships. Frequently they are self-deprecating, sug- 
gestive of mild depression. They generally have 
a steady work record, are anxious to please their 
employer but reluctant to accept responsibility or 
promotion. (11;12;9;7;6) 


Treatment of the Exhibitionist Himself 


It is generally easy to build up rapport with 
the exhibitionist provided he is not a very inhib- 
ited or anxious one (very anxious clients some- 
times become defensive and even a little aggres- 
sive if not handled carefully in the beginning). 
They tend to be pleasant and talkative in the 
early stages and in most cases one cannot help 
but respond warmly to these clients. 

In my experience, the exhibitionist seldom vol- 
untarily discusses his problem himself, not even 
indirectly ; this attitude persists even after many 
interviews although the client may then readily 
talk about his problem after a leading comment 
or question by the worker. The exhibitionist’s 
guilt about his problem is enormous. After an 
effective working relationship has been built up, 
usually sometime between two to five interviews, 
the worker introduces the problem. Usually anx- 
iety increases at once and the client’s defenses 
are raised—if a sound working relationship has 
not been established beforehand one may well 


_ “Jose” the client at this point. Most often this 


shows in the form of missed appointments or 
excuses about being sick, having to do overtime, 
and so on. For this reason the problem should be 
introduced gently; however, do not “pussyfoot 
around.” The client knows why he is on probation 
and too frequent use of euphemisms, vague com- 
ments, and allusions often only serve to increase 
his anxiety. This kind of approach may lead to 
“playing games” which is, of course, quite un- 
constructive. 

It is important that we convey to our client 
that we are confident that we can help him. While 
we may not cure him we can help him improve 
on his previous functioning. This attitude, a real 
interest in his problems and the acceptance of 
him, as a person, is likely to raise his motivation 
and these factors play an important part in the 


development of a positive identification with you 
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without which lasting success is unlikely to be 
achieved. 

When about to introduce the problem it is wise 
to begin with something that is not too threaten- 
ing. One could generalise or depersonalise the 
problem at this stage, for example, by saying 
something like “From what I’ve heard from other 
clients with a similar problem the police are 
often very helpful, was that the case with you, 
too?” Other areas that could be discussed are 
what happened in court, who knows about the 
offence, and so on. Clients are often quite willing 
to talk about such topics and in this way more 
personal material can be introduced gradually. 
Please do not make the mistake I have made my- 
self all too often and that is the one of “rushing 
in” before the client is ready for change. 

I have found that the client’s initial response 
is seldom a really enthusiastic one. Quite often 
he may deny things altogether or say that he was 
only urinating or masturbating “and these girls 
came and I didn’t see them and the next thing I 
knew the police came.” However, I feel that in 
the treatment of exhibitionism the expressed 
problem in the earlier interviews (or rather the 
excuse offered for the behaviour) is often not all 
that important and it is perhaps best not to dwell 
on the discrepancy. Your diagnosis and treatment 
plan are of much more relevance at this time. 

For treatment purposes it is very important 
to realise that in most cases exposures occur 
simply following a frustration or disappointment 
(9) ; this may appear quite minimal to us and is 
sometimes easy to overlook. The identification, 
and if possible the removal, of this stress factor 
is the first thing and perhaps the only thing to 
be done. It is best not to look for complicated 
causal factors but rather to concentrate on the 
‘there and now.”’ Sometimes we have a tendency 
to disbelieve or be excessively wary of “excuses” 
offered by clients for their offences but in the 
case of exhibitionists this does not seem a wise 
policy and expressed problems, however minor 
they appear, must be followed through. 

Generally, the reduction of stress factors is all 
that is required and this can be achieved effec- 
tively in a casework situation. Some stress situ- 
ations often triggering exposures are, for ex- 
ample, an engagement, early marital adjustment, 
pregnancy of the wife, or the arrival of a baby. 
(9) Recidivist exposures are often triggered by 
quite minor frustrations. 

If the person is socially and psychologically 
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reasonably well adjusted and if this is his “first” 
exposure, treatment may end at this stage and 
the prognosis would be at least fair. Often though, 
depending on the client, one might wish to in- 
clude a few sessions on the client’s ideas on sex- 
uality and give these a general airing and some 
direction perhaps. (11) 

Considering the client’s personality character- 
istics, treatment would also have aimed at de- 
veloping feelings of accomplishment and self- 
worth. Helping the client work through his guilt 
feelings, and considering ways in which his gen- 
eral passivity could be reduced are other impor- 
tant treatment aims. Generally, treatment is 
simply an ego building process. (5;7) 

If you are confident about your counselling 
skills you may wish to tackle the exhibitionist’s 
basic problem of poor masculine identification? 
(as suggested in the introduction, the exposure 
itself often seems a desperate attempt to assert 
masculinity in a very infantile and regressed 
fashion.) (3) One could for example, discuss his 
relationship with his parents. An excessive at- 
tachment to the mother, a domineering mother 
or wife, or a lack of identification with the father 
are aspects that may need attention. Generally, 
encouraging independence, initiative, expression 
of aggression in acceptable ways and contact 
with other men and women often helps to develop 
a more stable and more satisfying male identity 
(in accordance with his cultural expectations). 


The Relevance of Psychiatric Treatment 
in Our Contact With Exhibitionists 


Although the courts nearly always direct that 
the client has to attend a psychiatrist, often such 
a referral is not necessary. If the urge to expose 
is strong and frequent, or the client exhibits 
other neurotic symptoms, a psychiatric referral, 
or liaison with a psychiatrist, is definitely indi- 
cated. (9) However, unless you have a construc- 
tive working relationship with your client he will 
not tell you about further exposures; this some- 
times poses a dilemma since if he does tell you he 
obviously has a sound relationship with you and 


, 

2 I have not yet come across a homosexual who exposed himself to 
other males or youngsters though in the literature there are odd ex- 
amples of them. One could expect that the exhibitionist, because of 
his fairly poor masculine identification, would be leaning towards the 
homosexual component of the sexual spectrum but I have not observed 
clear indications of this in practice. Appropriate psychological testing 
may come up with an answer in this regard. As everyone knows, 
though, the exhibitionist’s overt behaviour is heterosexual in nature 
as he exposes himself almost invariably to females. 

8 Such an exposure cannot really be regarded as “sexually deviant” 
and the writer has elsewhere proposed that one should avoid labelling 
persons in this way if the activity has not been of a compulsive or 
repetitive nature. (16) . 
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he may not wish to be referred to a psychiatrist 
(“I am not nuts you know!’’). Nevertheless, if 
you feel that it is important that the client attend 
a psychiatrist your treatment aim at this point 
may change in that some time will have to be 
spent discussing psychiatric treatment and the 
advantages this offers. 

Some exhibitionists are only too willing to 
undergo psychiatric treatment, (9) particularly 
shortly before or shortly after the court appear- 
ance, and their enthusiasm is often only matched 
by that of the wife or parents (if they know of | 
the offence). In such cases the expectations of | 
psychiatric treatment are often unrealistic and > 
magical cures within a short time are looked | 
forward to. Typically, spirits rise when psychi- | 
atric treatment commences but after a few in- 
terviews the client may become quite disap- 
pointed as the magical cure has not come about. 
Continued support and encouragement from us 
to continue psychiatric treatment sometimes pays 
off. 

In our treatment of exhibitionists it is impor- | 
tant to remember that the exhibitionist is really 
much like any other client—he presents less risk 
in fact for they are only very seldom dangerous 
and a social nuisance at most. Avoid referring 
the client to a psychiatrist if there is no need 
for it. Referring him to a psychiatrist after an 
uncomplicated impulsive (as opposed to compul- 
sive) exposure® is a waste of time for both client 


and psychiatrist. It may be worse than a waste 


of time for the psychiatrist, who usually con- 
siders psychiatric treatment unnecessary in 
such cases, and is likely to see the client only 
once. This may create negative ideas about psy- 
chiatry and general confusion for the client for 
he may feel that he has not been justly treated. 


It does not require extensive knowledge or skills | 


to assess whether the exhibitionist requires psy- 
chiatric treatment but if there is any doubt the 
situation could be discussed with a colleague, 
supervisor or, of course, with a psychiatrist. 
Fairly frequently, in my experience in any 
case, the dilemma of whether or not to refer the 
client to a psychiatrist is solved for us because 
by the time we see him he may have already 
seen a psychiatrist a couple of times, or is still 
being seen, but at very extended intervals, and 
has been pronounced “cured” or is about to be 
“cured” (or so the client interprets it often any- 


way!). In such cases when psychiatric treatment | 


has been terminated, or is about to be terminated, 
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the client’s motivation is often extremely low if 
we try to involve him in further treatment and 
rightly so, for, after all, has not the psychiatrist 
indicated that all is well? What in fact the psy- 
chiatrist may have meant to communicate was 
that psychiatric treatment was unnecessary, ne- 
glecting to point out, if he was aware of it, that 
the client’s social situation needed further ex- 
ploration and possibly treatment. In these cases 
motivation is often so low that it is not worth- 
while persisting. However, frequently we become 
involved again if a crisis arises and we are con- 
tacted by the parents or wife. 

Generally, one should be a little suspicious, I 
feel, when significant improvement is claimed to 
have occurred, or the treatment is deemed to 
have a lasting effect, after the exhibitionist has 
only been seen two or three times. Certainly, with 
an unusually responsive and intelligent client 
some work can be done in a short time but I 
would still maintain that many significant factors 
(if not the most significant factors) would be 
missed if it was only for the lack of time in 
which a sound working relationship could have 
been established without which it is difficult to 
gain the client’s confidence. Often a simple test 
as to the effectiveness of treatment, including 
your own, is to encourage the client to express in 
his own words how and what he has gained from 
the particular treatment so far. If he is unable 
to verbalize this, however simply, there is a good 
chance that the treatment has not had the de- 
sired effect. 

However, short contacts such as these are, of 
course, ample for the psychiatrist to determine 
whether or not (in line with his priorities and 
interests) this particular client is in need of psy- 


_ chiatric treatment. If not, the client ends up 
-back with us and it is then our responsibility to 


investigate the case in our own way so ensuring 
that the social/interactional side of the problem 
receives attention. Assuming that the exhibition- 
ist’s problem has been properly examined be- 
cause he has been seen by a psychiatrist a couple 
of times is definitely not good enough—very often 
the client’s parents or wife have not been seen, 
although their relationships have probably been 
discussed with the client, and hence it is highly 
unlikely that any positive change has resulted 
in the client’s immediate environment. " 

This brings us to a consideration of the treat- 


* Personal communication, Miss J. Collins, Senior Social Worker, 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, Canada (December 1974). 


ment of the exhibitionist and his parents or wife; 
these people (if they know) have an enormous 
influence on the client which could well negate 
any success or progress which has been achieved 
in individual treatment with the exhibitionist. 


Treatment of the Exhibitionist and 
His Parents or Wife 


I have been unable to find any relevant social 
work literature about this area and the psychi- 
atric literature has not been very helpful either 
for, if the family is mentioned at all, it is usually 
only superficially and in passing. However, social 
workers at the Clarke Institute of Psychiatry 
in Toronto have been doing some work in this 
area recently but, apparently, the results are not 
quite ready for publication.t I am myself cur- 
rently looking at the attitudes and reactions of 
the exhibitionists’ parents, wife, or fiancee and 
the way these people may influence the treatment 
of the exhibitionist; there is no doubt in my mind 
that the extent of this influence is very great and 
most often not conducive to positive change in 
the client. It is for this reason that these people 
must be included in the treatment whenever 
possible. 

The emotional reaction of family members and 
relatives is a very intense one; this is particularly 
evident when you meet the parents or the wife 
shortly after they were informed of the offence. 
If contact is made too late one often finds denial 
operating and the parents or wife may become 
angry at you for having reminded them of the 
offence. Generally, contact should be made as soon 
as possible after the client has been admitted to 
probation (with the client’s consent of course). 

Frequently, the client prefers that his wife or 
parents are not informed of the offence. This 
often causes considerable anxiety and guilt by it- 
self on the part of the client. In other’ cases the 
client may say “This is my personal problem and 
I don’t want to bring my wife into it.” As treat- 
ment progresses, however, the client may change 
his mind once he begins to understand the rele- 
vance and importance of these people being in- 
volved in the treatment; if he does not change 
his mind and treatment has to continue with him 
only, the intensity and extent of the influence he 
is subject to at home is then difficult to estimate. 

Once the wife or parents are involved in the 
treatment the client sometimes feels committed 
and permits himself to be carried along (remem- 
ber these persons’ likely personality characteris- 
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tics). At this time the client needs a great deal 
of support and encouragement and further ex- 
posures (not necessarily convictions) are not at 
all uncommon. At critical times such as these it 
is often helpful to know a doctor who, after dis- 
cussion, is prepared to prescribe a quick acting 
sedative. However, if the client becomes depressed 
one should not hesitate referring him to a psy- 
chiatrist, or a sympathetic doctor as medication 
can bring relief of the symptoms. 

The parents’ or wife’s first response is usually 
one of shock and extreme surprise saying that 
this cannot be true. Often they become accusing, 
critical, and rejecting and although they do at- 
tempt, in most cases, not to display their emotions 
openly the client senses this rejection and may 
become quite depressed about it. Because of their 
reaction parents and wives sometimes experience 
guilt feelings in turn and they may then tend to 
cover up by lessening demands on the client, 
being overprotective or insisting that the client 
is mentally ill and desperately needs psychiatric 
treatment. 

The parents’ and wife’s attitudes and reactions 
are perhaps not surprising considering that they 
are likely themselves to be beset with their own 
sexual guilt and unresolved problems. (Remember 
the etiology of exhibitionism.) In addition to 
this, of course, they have to bear censure 
from relatives and neighbours and perhaps the 
offence was even given a lurid account in the 
local newspaper. Needless to say, all these emo- 
tions create considerable tension and this tends 
to complicate the treatment process. (17)°* 

These tensions are alleviated if support is of- 
fered to the parents or wife. Again, it is often 
wise not to concentrate or emphasize the sexual 
aspect but generally to discuss the client’s (and 
his wife’s or parents’) total social functioning, 
for example, employment, spare-time activities, 
social contacts, and so on. If the client is a first 
offender and family pathology seems only mild 

5 Whiskin. discusses the emotional reactions of parents in relation 
to adolescent sex offenders very well. He seems to be one of the few 
psychiatrists to take adequate account of the influence the social en- 
vironment has upon the client. (17) Papers dealing with the social 
environment of adult sex offenders seem rare. Gigeroff, et al., (9), 
Russell (12), and Barnett (3) seem exceptions and Russell states that 
he finds that it is “‘essential to induce the patient’s wife to accept 
casework therapy ... .” However, the writer could find no mention 
in the other literature about including parents or the fiancee of the 
adult exhibitionist in the treatment. 

Freese came to much the same conclusions when working with a 
group of exhibitionists. Her article is worthwhile referring to as she 
discusses the group members’ feelings about their relationship with 
their parents, particularly the mother, in some detail. (7) (This 
article, by the way, was the only paper I could find about exhibitionism 
written by a social worker or probation officer). Ms. Amorette Lee 
Freese also finds that married exhibitionists who markedly improved 
often dissolved their marriages as they had originally tended to choose 


mates with similar personality characteristics as their mothers’ (per- 
sonal communication, January 1975). 
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general sustaining techniques are often all that 
is required. 

If there is somewhat more pronounced mal- 
functioning, however, further exploration and 
treatment are desirable. If you are confident about 
your ability as a counsellor you may wish to con-. 
tinue but if you are not you could discuss the case 
with your supervisor and together you may de- 
cide that a referral would be in the best interest. 
of the client. It would depend very much on the 
particulars of each case but if there is pro- 
nounced familial or marital dysfunctioning, rather 
than extreme neurotic behaviour on the part of 
the client, one should opt for a referral to a family | 
or marital guidance agency rather than a referral 
to a psychiatrist. 

If the worker has the appropriate skills and 
decides to continue with such a case things to) 
look for, keeping the client’s personality charac. | 
teristics and the aim of treatment in mind, would 
be, for example, a domineering, overassertive or 
overprotective mother or wife, an excessive at- 
tachment to the mother, or a passive father. The 
client’s general sexual functioning now also re- 
quires investigation; when married this area 
often needs detailed attention and possibly even 
referral to a specialized agency. (11) These coup- 
les are often surprisingly ignorant and prudish 
about sexuality and the nature of their personal- 
ities seems to severely limit communication be- 
tween them in this area. 

Knowledge and skills in casework or counsel- 
ling techniques are required to cope effectively 
with these problems although the methods used 
would not vary from any other professional coun- 
selling situation. Generally, however, an impor- 
tant aim should be to make the parents or wife 
aware as to how they are contributing to the 
stress which triggers the exposures. (9) 

Ideally, the improvements one would expect 
would be for the client to become more active and 
assertive in the family environment with an in- 
creased recognition of his masculinity. The client 
may now demand that he be treated with respect 
and equality by his mother or wife. Since the 
father was encouraged to take a more active part 
in the family’s functioning the client will now 
also identify more readily with his father and 
establish a closer relationship with him. The wife 
may lose some of her own inhibitions about sex- 
uality so developing a more satisfying sexual 
relationship.® 


Sometimes there is very little progress and if 
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the prognosis is poor one may have to engage in 
some environmental manipulation and encourage 
the client, for example, to leave his parents and 
live elsewhere. 

With the very complicated cases of marital 
discord or family malfunctioning treatment be- 
comes much more difficult and this requires that 
the professional have sound knowledge, skills, 
and experience in marital or family therapy. In 
such cases the exhibitionistic act seems often 
merely a fairly mild symptom (he happened to act 
out sexually) indicative of serious familial mal- 
functioning caused probably by the combined 
personality disorders of the family members. In 
such cases a referral to a specialized agency is 
indicated. 


Conclusion 


There does not appear to be a single treatment 
method which guarantees success with the ex- 
hibitionist. (9) However, apart from the method 


- used “success” can be predicted to some extent 


and it is generally agreed that with a careful 
consideration of the frequency or quality of the 
following factors one should be able to prognos- 
ticate fairly successfully: Prior or frequency of 
exposures; availability and use of other sexual 
outlets; family environment—relationship with 
parents or wife; personality makeup and presence 
of other neurotic symptoms; desire for relief; 
availability and use of social contacts; intel- 
ligence; therapist’s skill and the client’s ability 
to respond to the treatment situation. (5;9;1) 
In all, it has been said that with the milder 
cases there is practically no method which will 
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not succeed while at the other end there is prac- 
tically nothing that will. (1) 
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A N EXHIBITIONIST once apprehended is usually willing and ready to discuss his 
problems if he meets with understanding. Access to a probation officer who 
can accept him and can help to identify stressful relationships and situations is 
sufficient in most instances.—ALEX. K. GIGEROFF, J.W. MoHR, AND R.E. TURNER 
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Legislation 


By DIANE P. COLE 
Deputy General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


REVIEW OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAWS 


In prior issues we have discussed the provisions of S. 1, 
the Federal Criminal! Law Revision and Codification Act 
of 1975, which will completely revise, reform, and codify 
the Federal criminal laws. That bill is now pending in the 
full Senate Judiciary Committee to which it has been re- 
ported by the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures. 

In the House of Representatives Congressmen Kasten- 
meier, Edwards of California, and Mikva have introduced 
H.R. 10850, the “Federal Criminal Law Revision and Con- 
stitutional Rights Preservation Act of 1975.” While it 
follows in large respect the provisions of S. 1, it does con- 
tain certain areas of differences. Among the most impor- 
tant of these are certain of the laws which relate to free- 
dom of the press and national security. Mr. Kastenmeier 
states also that the sentencing provisions are different 
from those contained in S. 1. Neither bill contains a Youth 
Corrections Act, a Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act, or 
equivalent treatment provisions. However, it is worthy of 
note that H.R. 10850 provides in section 2010 that a person 
who has been convicted of a Federal offense “may be sen- 
tenced to probation or unconditional discharge as provided 
in this chapter.” However, the chapter does not contain 
any further explanation or provisions relating to the ad- 
ministration of a sentence of unconditional discharge. The 
bill, of course, also provides for appellate review of sen- 
tence and prescribes that in imposing a sentence for a 
felony or any sentence to imprisonment, the trial judge 
shall specify on the record “in sufficient detail to permit 
appellate review the particular evidence, information or 
factors that weighed most heavily in this sentencing de- 
termination, including insofar as possible the weight 
given those various elements.” 


Unlike S. 1, H.R. 10850 defines infractions as offenses 
which could be punished by imprisonment of 5 days or 
less, but the bill does not authorize actual imprisonment 
for such offenses. The authorized sentences of imprison- 
ment of H.R. 10850 are for felonies generally shorter than 
the periods provided for by S. 1. For example, a Class A 
felony under H.R. 10850 does not include a death penalty. 
Maximum sentence is 15 years. Under S. 1 a Class A 
felony carries a penalty of life or any term of years. H.R. 
10850’s Class B felony carries a penalty of 7 years while 
S. 1 carries a penalty of 30 years. S. 1 provides for a Class 


E felony a penalty of 3 years but there is no such category) . 


in H.R. 10850. The lowest level felony in H.R. 10850 is a 


Class D felony carrying a penalty of 2 years of imprison-} ; 
ment. In both bills the misdemeanor imprisonment terms! ; 


are identical but under H.R. 10850 an infraction carries 
no term of imprisonment while S. 1 carries up to 5 days. 
The authorized extended terms for a Class A or B felony 
under H.R. 10850 aré 30 years and 15 years respectively. 
S. 1 would authorize no more than twice the term author- 
ized or 25 years, whichever is less. Congressman Kasten- 
meier, in introducing the bill, stated in the Congressional 


Record that a person should be sent to prison and confined’ ; 


for no longer than is necessary to protect the public and to 
deter criminal conduct. He considers that S. 1 contains 
sentences of imprisonment “which cannot be justified in 
relation to these goals.” In general, many of the recom- 
mendations of the National Commission on the Reform of 
Criminal Laws have been adopted in H.R. 10850. 


PAROLE COMMISSION BILL 


The bill to establish the Parole Commission, which has} 


passed both houses of Congress in different forms, is 
still awaiting action by the Conference Committee. 


Letter to the Editor 


Early Discharge 


To THE EDITOR: 


Bennett and Ziegler’s article on early discharge (Sep- 
tember 1975) is a timely and needed approach. The 
criminal justice system must be made more efficient in 
terms of modifying behavior and effecting economies in 
that process. 

For prisoners, parole is a “can opener.” In my talks 
with prison inmates, I came to the conclusion that some 
decided to stop their criminality during the period of 
incarceration. Therefore, one should try to release some 


without parole but making postrelease services available 


on demand. Parolees who commit crimes are generally . 


detected by the police, not parole officers. The latter ap- 
prehend the “technical” violators. Since many of thes 
violations are not criminal, one has to question whether 
return to prison is justified for such offenses. Parole with 
its regimentation and regulation is often an unnecessary 
extension of prison. 


December 22, 1975 PIERRE C. HABER 
Executive Director 
Psychology Society 


New Yori, N.Y. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by CHARLES L. STEARNS 


“Judicial Resistance to Sentencing Accountability,” by 
Gerald D. Robin (July 1975). The case for sentencing ac- 
countability is compelling, and, as a result of processes 
and forces largely external to the court itself, we may be 
witnessing the beginning of the criminal law revolution 
coming home to roost, so suggests Dr. Robin. Since those 
who have the most have the most to lose, they become re- 
sistant to social change and are highly inventive in guard- 
ing their possessions and in maintaining the status quo. 
This resistance to change and protection of the status quo 
is rational and firmly rooted in the human aversion to be- 
ing criticized, countermanded, and sanctioned. 

Dr. Robin attempts to analyze the resistance to change 


‘| from a social-psychological perspective within a bureau- 


cratic context, delineating the consequences of increased 
judicial accountability. In discussing the social-psycho- 


*| logical implications, he is careful to avoid value judgments 
"| on his part so far as sentencing accountability is con- 


cerned. Yet, implicit in the article, is the growing real- 
ization that regardless of the resistance, the prospects 
are for greater accountability demands on all components 
of the criminal justice system. Apart from the erosion of 
power to be felt by the judiciary by review of its deci- 
sions, it appears to the reviewer that a concomitant mani- 
festation would be a departure from the historical in- 
dependence of the court as final arbiter, with decisions 
made from the pressure by reviewing bodies rather than 
what might be the “best” sentencing decision. 

In summation, Dr. Robin suggests that resistance to 
accountability will continue not only since power is not 


easily relinquished, but more importantly, since incentives 


to change that would be satisfying professionally and psy- 
chologically to motivate such self-sacrifice in the name of 
“improving the system” have not as yet been forthcoming. 

“Court Intervention in Correction—Resistance and Com- 
pliance,” by Dennis C. Sullivan and Larry L. Tifft (July 
1975). A brief historical perspective suggests that court 
intervention in correctional processes has shifted from a 
“hands off” policy to a greater readiness to involve itself 
in review of offender petitions, a circumstance of concern 
to correctional administrators. A traversing of cases such 
as Miranda, Mapp, Morrissey, Gagnon, and Gault depict 
with clarity that organization response is not without re- 
sistance rooted in retention of equilibrium and main- 
tenance of the status quo. 

Sullivan and Tifft indicate that open rejection is rarely 
the reaction to external pressure, but there is considerable 
evidence of organizational noncompliance. The reasons for 
noncompliance are delineated and examined. Of salient im- 
portance in the degree of resistance, one might examine 
the managerial climate of the organization. It is argued 
that only when organizations reflect due process concerns 
for workers can workers begin systematically to show 
concern for court mandates. This perspective suggests 
that there is a relationship between the way an organi- 
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zation’s employees are managed and the way they in turn 
manage their clients. 

“Toward a Critical Theory of Criminal Justice,” by R. 
Michael Buren (July 1975). The author cites the growing 
importance of criminal justice at the college level and the 
need for a subdiscipline, “critical theory,” to stand midway 
between social philosophy and social criticism. The dis- 
tinctive role of criminal justice educators is not the “nuts 
and bolts” venture of how to do the job, but to critically 
evaluate present structures and their functioning. If this 
responsibility is not met, society’s loss is all the greater. 
The critical theorist is sensitive to what criminal justice 
agencies profess to be doing, the ideals they were estab- 
lished to achieve and the values that are embodied within 
the publicly endorsed goals. Criminal justice agencies are 
established to process people for the furtherance of pub- 
lic safety and order; at the same time respecting personal 
rights and freedoms. 

Critical theory is vital today to examine and question 
social values, to understand the conflicting values of dif- 
ferent groups, to appreciate demand for professionalism 
and to embark on a continuous questioning of assump- 
tions, thus embodying not only the philosophical method 
but also deeper insight into the operation of criminal 
justice agencies. 

The academic setting has a responsibility of developing 
critical theorists who can effectively question social values 
and probe assumptions. Once habituated to critical theory, 
the student gains a perspective, a method of thinking that 
is not lost as are materials consigned to memory. 

“Racial Discrimination in Urban Police Departments,” 
by David M. Rafky (July 1975). David Rafky examines the 
issue of racial discrimination in urban police departments 
and posits there are barriers to the employment of biacks 
in predominantly white police departments. The racial un- 
rest of the 1960’s stimulated critical evaluation of racial 
recruitment and served as the impetus for expanding op- 
portunities for employment of minorities in law enforce- 
ment. 

The barriers are classified by Rafky according to pur- 
pose and location with emphasis on those barriers that are 
unintentional and departmental. The salient finding is that 
white officers, irrespective of racial beliefs, are unwilling 
to relinquish certain role behaviors to black officers. 

Although there are allegations that law enforcement 
agencies are guilty of racial discrimination which implies 
conscious, intentional and systematic exclusion ‘of blacks 
from law enforcement, this treatise addresses itself also 
to the unintentional and fortuitous factors which also ac- 
count for the lack of black police. A cataloging of the 
barriers as to location (individual, organization, society) 
and purpose (intentional and unintentional) is attempted. 
Considerable attention is given to the issue of role divest- 
ment with data from a precoded questionnaire suggesting 
that role divestment is unintentional as well as organi- 
zational and the unwillingness to surrender role behavior 
to blacks is a function of institutional norms rather than 
negative racial attitudes. 

“The Forms and Functions of Prison Contraband,” by 
Anthony L. Guenther (July 1975). The artificial existence 
in prisons and the deprivations suffered by inmates includ- 
ing the deterioration of their self-image leads to compen- 
satory responses to their restricted circumstances, so sug- 
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gests Anthony Guenther in this treatise on the forms and 
functions of prison contraband. Not only do inmates suffer 
the punishment by the community at large for the law- 
lessness, but they are subjected to psychologically debili- 
tating events growing out of deprivation of ordinary so- 
cial prerogatives. Thus, they engage in elaborate and 
creative attempts to restore them. 

Generally, the focus by institutional employees is cus- 
tody rather than resocialization and the responses to pri- 
soner’s compensations are an attempt to maintain a deli- 
cate balance between using inmates for constructive tasks 
and avoiding being used. There is a continuous struggle 
between custodial staff and inmates for dominance and 
how the institution treats the issue of contraband is criti- 
cal in this continuing struggle. The forms of contraband 
and the categorizing of it into nuisance and serious com- 
ponents is extensively addressed. 

The author concludes by suggesting that compensations 
by prisoners, particularly in the area of contraband, are 
important to examine if we are to understand the complex 
social patterns of total institutions. 

“Making Work Release Work: Convincing the Em- 
ployer,” by Mason J. Sacks (July 1975). Attorney Mason 
J. Sacks conducted a survey of 80 work release program 
administrators to generate suggestions for the most ef- 
fective ways to persuade the potential employers that in- 
mates can make safe and reliable employees. He examines 
approaches to uncovering job opportunities, evaluating the 
use of private employment agencies, State employment 
services, civic and charitable groups, want ads, and per- 
sonal contacts. He then contrasts the “good business 
sense” approach with appealing to “social conscience” de- 
lineating the advantages and disadvantages of both. He 
concludes by suggesting that regardless of the initial ap- 
proach, attention needs to be given to overcome employer 
fears and to reassure the employer that it is sxfe to hire 
work release prisoners. 

It seems to the reviewer that the article stops short of 
addressing a critical issue in making work release pro- 
grams work. That is the marginal or limited support to 
work release programs manifested by both political en- 
tities and correctional administrators in the allocation of 
funds and deployment of staff for employment activities. 
Certainly, there seems to be a relationship between em- 
ployability and remaining crime free which. should lead 
correctional agencies to put forth greater effort toward 
full employment. Following this rationale, it would be in- 
teresting to determine what percentage of agency re- 
sources are devoted to such activity. If we are truly com- 
mitted to rehabilitative pursuits, we need to devote more 
energy to activities that enhance the offender’s opportunity 
to participate more fully in what the community has to 
offer. 


“The Financial Condition of Released Prisoners,” by 
Kenneth J. Lenihan (July 1975). This examination by 
Kenneth Lenihan conducted by telephone of 50 States and 
the District of Columbia revealed that the financial con- 
dition of men when they are released from prison is little 
different from when they entered. They are still poor, with 
few employable skills and little work experience. 

Two basic methods of providing “gate money” are ex- 
plored. The more common practice is to give a small 
grant, usually not more than $50, regardless of any sav- 
ings. The other method provides for supplementing a pris- 
oner’s savings up to a fixed amount. Neither arrangement 
provides ample resources to enable the released offender 
to enjoy any basic economic security and may very well 
explain the almost immediate return to unlawful behavior 
on the part of offenders. 
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“Subsidizing the Released Inmate,” by Norman C. 
Colter (July 1975). Subsidizing the released inmate during 
the “initial” month after release from prison can have a 


greater impact on reducing the rate of recidivism than | 
current rehabilitative practices, proclaims Norman Colter, 


On the basis of a questionnaire to prison administrators 
and interviews of parolees returned to prison, it was de- 
termined that economic instability was a contributing 
factor leading to recidivism. 

It is suggested that we look more closely at career costs 
of maintaining offenders in prison facilities. Is it not bet- 
ter to expend money to assist a released offender rather 
than to bear the costs of his failure to adjust? The choice 
is simple—either a little now or a lot later. Should we un-| 
dertake to subsidize releasees, the implementation of such | 
a program could be handled under the present parole 
board umbrella without substantial additional adminisira- 
tive costs. 


PROBATION 
(England) 


Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“Brothers and Keepers,” by Yvonne Craig (March 
1975). Yvonne Craig is a magistrate and a social scientist. 
It is obvious to her that the judicial-correctional system is 
social work. Social work to her means the total involve- 
ment of every person in any given set of relationships. 
There is a messianic flavor to such appeals, and they con- 


sequently overlook any need for measurement and evalu- 


ation. Validity of concepts is assumed from the outset. 
Some good points made: Correctional workers should 
accept limitations imposed by statutes, work as they can 
within them and do all they can to make programs work 
despite personal objections they might have (discipline, 
etc.); and the implementation of new ideas more often 
occurs as the result of initiative and zeal rather than the 
advent of official sanction and concomitant funding. 
“Reintegration—A New Role for the Probation Serv. 
ice?,” by Martin Seddon (March 1975). Clearly in agree. 
ment with criticisms of traditional correctional casework 
and treatment that is an ineffectual, stultifying experienc 
nevertheless fostered and perpetuated by self-serving pro- 
fessionals, Seddon sees the revolutionary steps taken il 
Massachusetts as an instrument of reform and _ needed) 
economy. Seddon visited Massachusetts and saw that 
youth training schools have been closed and replaced by 3 


new correctional process of “reintegration.” In short, the 
new system employs a cadre of professionals to involve 
community members and organizations with individual 
delinquents. Some residential facilities remain, but they 
are staffed with “dedicated” professionals on a 2-to-1 rati 
and feature release to the community as soon as possible. 
As might be expected, the fashionable and ubiquitou 
“ex-offender” is much used. Experimentation and modif- 
cation are the norm and expansion of the system to som 
areas of adult corrections is being planned. A pattern 0 
team management is being used to “flatten” the typical 
organizational pyramid and bring the community repre) 
sentation together with staff professionals. A study of the 
feasibility of “Urban Courts” by Justice Resource In 
stitute of Boston is described. In this scheme pertinet! 
members of a convicted offender’s community meet wit! 
the offender and his friends and work out a “practicd 
course of action” to be recommended to the actual set 
tencing court. 
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The new program of the Department of Youth Services 
in Massachusetts is being evaluated by a team from Har- 
vard Law School directed by Lloyd Ohlin. 

“Behaviour Modification in the Community,” by D.R. 
George (March 1975). Programs of behavior modification 
are usually associated with institutions, but George sug- 
gests that their real potential could be realized in the 
community. Thus, probationers would be ideal subjects. 
The scheme of providing rewards, relevant reinforcements, 
and secondary conditioning is much more easily pursued 
in the community setting where resources and facilities 
abound. There is, in fact, an existent similarity between 
the traditional probation program—observation, assess- 
ment, and treatment—and the behavior modification idea. 
George theorizes that enlisting the client to make entries 
in his own progress chart (baseline recording) may in it- 
self initiate desirable behavior changes. Furthermore, with 
the probation officer occupying the role of case adminis- 
trator, volunteers would occupy more vital roles, such as 
“mediator of reinforcement.” We are reminded that the 
probation officer, the volunteers, and the clients are all in 
need of reinforcements from each other. This is most eas- 
ily accomplished when the program is arranged in a nat- 
ural setting. 

A reference list concludes the article. 


“Student Placements in Prison Welfare,” by Allan G. 
Brown (March 1975). In Britain, probation officers, by 
virtue of new parole, aftercare, and throughcare respon- 
sibilities, are becoming involved with the prison system 
to the extent that they now make up about 10 percent of 
prison staff. Consequently, students at Bristol University 
planning for careers in probation were placed at various 
penal institutions for 3 months in 1973 to gain field expe- 
rience. Brown concluded that the program, while obviously 
rewarding for students, was also of unusual benefit to 
prisoners and regular staff. The presence, in their midst, 
of enthusiastic, probing young men and women served as a 
positive stimulus. Of interest to American readers is the 
comment that the British probation officer has at least a 
50-50 chance of working in a prison at some stage of his 
career. 

“Team Work Before Group Work,” by Geoffrey Dobson 
(March 1975). Once again it is proposed that. the tradi- 
tional “one-to-one” technique be abandoned by probation 
officers in favor of group work. However, Dobson observes 
that despite considerable encouragement and training, the 
group work approach is bringing disappointing results. 
He concludes that the theory of group work is sound but 
needs the further element of team work. Thus, in the Lon- 
don Unit of the IMPACT experiment, cases are assigned 


‘to paired probation officers—one male and one female. The 


entire office team meets several times a week to “staff” 
all referrals and make assignments. 

As for the group work, Dobson’s description of it may 
sound to American readers more like the old settlement 
house or boys club. Categories of cases (adolescents, 
loners, unemployed) come together once a week in the 
evenings to play pool, watch TV, or have a cup of coffee. 
Circulating about this group, the paired leaders and 
ancillaries try to achieve limited goals—self-examination 
and self-expression. 

“The Summit Club,” by M.R. Bunning (March 1975). A 
probation officer, feeling his work with probationers to be 
rather flat and whose personal interests run to rugged 
outdoor activities, decides to organize a week of “mountain 
pursuits.” He and a friend, through their own persistence 
and initiative, obtain the necessary contributions and do- 
nations to bring the plan to fruition. Five probationers 
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participate in this, the original outing of what has now 
come to be known as the Summit Club. Meetings and out- 
ings throughout the year now take place, but it appears 
that the scheme is still dependent on Bunning’s enthusiasm 
for its funding and execution. He claims modest results, 
seeing the club as a means of communication and opportu- 
nity for role reversal—this coming about in the course of 
a shared adventure. The median age of club members at 
this time is 19. 

An editor’s comment follows the article, pointing out 
that official funds for such enterprises may be forth- 
coming. 

“Unemployment Research,” by Alan Whiffin (June 
1975). By conducting a survey of offenders before the 
court, a small team of probation officers demonstates that 
research projects carried out simultaneously with regular 
duties are feasible. At Kirkby in England in 1973, pro- 
bation officers on duty in court filled in questionnaires re- 
garding offenders as they were examined before the court. 
They obtained statistics that seemed to corroborate exist- 
ing suspicions that offenders, in that area at least, have 
an extraordinarily high rate of unemployment at the 
time of their court appearances. While circumspect to 
draw conclusions, Whiffin presents statistics from which 
an offender profile could easily be drawn. The significant 
inference is that meaningful research is possible with low 
expenditures of time and money. 

“All Things to All People,” by Herschel A. Prins (June 
1975). No one should be more aware of that great life 
dilemma—the exclusion of alternatives—than the cor- 
rectional worker. For the correctional worker dilemmas 
can be sorted into three general categories: (1) To what 
extent should values influence decisionmaking? (2) To 
what extent should the identification of goals be in- 
fluenced by accountability? (3) What forms of agency 
structure are “right” in today’s complex political and so- 
cial climate? 

Social work must refine its system of education if its 
graduates are to be capable of working in such a situa- 
tion. Prins asks if students should be “trained” or “ed- 
ucated.” 

Is there any suspense regarding the answer to this 
question? Prins, of course, wants students to receive 
both and provides outlines of goals by which universities 
can attempt this. 

In an interesting analogy, Prins describes social 
work as a house, originally small, but made somewhat 
peculiar in appearance by various uncoordinated addi- 
tions. We might add that no amount of expense and 
planning can compensate for an improperly laid foun- 
dation, and while people may rent such property for 
short periods, they generally purchase something else. 

“Messages and Media,” by Peter R. Day (June 1975). 
Communication skills are essential but little is done to 
teach them formally or understand their range. Resources, 
however, exist in the probation offices that can be utilized 
to do this teaching. Experienced officers, in possession of 
communication skills, can bring about imitation on the 
part of the trainee by earning his respect. Training can 
also be dramatically effected through role acting, games, 
case staffings, and similar group interaction. One inter- 
esting suggestion is that staff read poems aloud and act 
episodes from famous plays. For some teaching, however, 
there is still a place for the lecturer. Further knowledge is 
needed as to the role of communication in casework as 
compared to its role in agency administration. 

The article is followed by a reference list. 


“Mission: Control?,” by John Goslin (June 1975). 
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Probation Officer Goslin fears that the continuing trend 
in British corrections, as exemplified by the Younger Re- 
port, signifies a drift towards repression of the individual 
by the state. Of interest to American readers is Goslin’s 
characterization of the technical conditions of British 
probation—that a probationer must “notify his address 
and... keep appointments.” Anything more than this be- 
comes “Orwellian” and earns for the probation officer the 
sobriquet, “screws on wheels.” Few probation officers, 
American or British, would disagree with Goslin’s protest 
that they alone are responsible for “probation failures.” 
Surely parents, educators, and myriad others of society’s 
functionaries must accept their share of this. However, 
probation officers are responsible for their own particular 
inadequacies, and if they wish to avoid criticisr: and di- 
rective mandates from outside, then their best move, in 
Goslin’s words, is to tidy things up. 

“A Meaningful Experience—Learning by Sharing,” by 
David Gardener and Sylvia Whiteside (June 1975). Two 
more people report on the discovery that membership in 
a small, contrived group can have a profound effect. In- 
dividuals can feel that they are revealing themselves to 
themselves as well as other members of the group, and 
they can achieve a secure sense of well being. For a pro- 
bation officer this can mean awareness of inadequacy and 
failure and then finding the strength to meet this reality 
from the same group interaction which spawned the 
awareness. This process occurs best when group members 
are not immediate colleagues and when the group has a 
trained leader. One other apparent result of such group ex- 
perience is that members are likely to become evangelists 
with the mission to spread the good word about the 
method. Group experiences described in this article oc- 
curred as part of an experiment at Ammerdown House, 
Sommerset, May 1974. 

“Reflections on Student Placement Experiences,” by 
David Warburton (June 1975). Students doing practicums 
are impressionable and vulnerable. 

Veteran workers are likely to disregard this, the con- 
sequence being that the student is traumatically exposed 
to jaded attitudes and a disconcerting cynicism. This ex- 
student author recalls that his supervisor at that time 
provided the support he needed. He suggests that students 
be given rather full responsibilities during practicums and 
that supervisors fully realize that they are in the delicate 
process of molding a student’s personality. 

“Comment on Comment,” by Anthony J. Walker (June 
(1975). An editorial comment in the March 1975 edition of 
Probation Journal that the term “after-care” bears a 
connotation of “mollycoddling” is challenged by a reader 
who sees the term as quite fitting. Probation officers, he 
feels, should be defiant in their role of highly dedicated 
innovators committed to “care” of fellow humans. 

Perhaps Walker is right if he is saying that unpopular 
causes are not helped by terminological disguises. : 

“Conflict and Change in Probation,” by David Mathieson 
(June 1975). Mathieson, who has read Toffler and Snow, 
observes: (1) Change is inevitable; (2) it occurs nowa- 
days with unprecedented rapidity; and (3) one assumes 
status proportionately to one’s assimilative ‘submission to 
change. 

In relating these points to British probation, Mathieson 
shows, in a brief history, how it has gone in a decade 
from an intimate, “family” operation to a large, imper- 
sonal bureaucracy. Probation officers used to be auton- 
omous, omniscient journeymen. Now they are heavily 
managed, confined specialists. Probation officers were, at 
one time, rather uniformly conservative people who em- 
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ployed clearly defined policies to reach a relatively limited 


number of agreed upon goals. Now the bulk of the officers 
in the system have only a few years experience, are 


challenging traditional policies, and are defiant towards © 


veteran officers. The system now has so many missions 
and goals that the typical officer knows only a part of 
them. It is Mathieson’s appeal that all these potential 


sources for conflict can be recognized instead as inter- 


esting resources to be harnessed and directed into con- 
structive channels. This would be the proper reaction to 


change. This is vague, but he does make the specific sug- | 


gestion that a new agency position, such as “employee re- 
lations supervisor,” be created to put a little oil on the | 


waters. 

American readers acquainted with the recent changes 
in the Federal Probation System should find this article 
interesting. Other outside readers will find it useful as a 
quick updating of British developments. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


“Alcohol, Tobacco, and Illicit Drug Use Among Adoles- 
cents,” by R. Diane Shapiro (June 1975). This study in- 
vestigated the relationship between alcohol and tobacco use 
and illicit drug use among high school students. 

Earlier research on drug use among students has shown 
that a close relationship exists between cigarette smoking 
and the use of illegal drugs. The present study attempts 
to contribute to the evaluation of earlier findings by de- 
termining: (1) If there exists any difference between al- 
cohol and tobacco users and abstainers with respect to 
their use of illicit drugs; (2) if there exists a relation- 
ship between alcohol and/or tobacco use and the use of 
specific types of drugs; and, (3) for illicit drug users, if 
there is any difference between experimental and more ex- 
perienced users as to alcohol and/or tobacco use. 

Data were collected by questionnaire during 1970 from 
a nonrandom sample of 781 students attending six sub- 
urban Detroit high schools. Information was gathered 
regarding the extent of experience with respect to six 
categories of drugs (marihuana, hallucinogens, depres- 
sants, stimulants, narcotics, and volatile solvents), as well 
as the use of or abstinence from alcohol and tobacco. The 
results indicate that illicit drug users evidenced signifi- 
cantly greater frequency of alcohol and tobacco use than 
did drug abstainers. Further, the relationship remained 
significant for each of the six types of drugs and tobacco 
use but alcohol showed almost no predictability value 
across the drug types. Examination of extent of use re- 
vealed that for both alcohol and tobacco the percentage 
of students who used these substances showed an in- 
crease with each increase in the total number of drugs 
used. The author concludes, however, that there is no 
evidence of progression from alcohol and tobacco use to 
the use of these other substances. 


“Addicts on Parole: Short-Term and Long-Term Prog- 
nosis,” by Walter C. Bailey (June 1975). This report 
compares short-term treatment effects (2 years or less) 
with the long-term prognosis (10 years or more) for the 
same cohort of experimentally treated adult male opiate 
addicts. 

The study was conducted in two separate phases (an 
experimental period and a postexperimental period) and 
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a separate hypothesis was tested for each period. The 
working hypothesis for the experimental phase of the 
study specified that when different treatment approaches 


| were applied to three comparable groups of parole-opiate 


addicts for a period of fifteen months, at the end of that 
period there would be a significant difference in parole 
violation rates. Specifically, it was hypothesized that a 
group receiving individual counseling would achieve mini- 
mum rates, a group receiving field examination only would 
obtain medium rates, and a group under routine super- 
vision would have maximum rates. The hypothesis formu- 
lated for the postexperimental period specified that when 
experimental results (parole violation rates) were com- 
pared to postexperimental results (criminal involvement 
rates) the postexperimental indices for the entire cohort 
will be markedly higher than the experimental indices and 
that the significant differences obtained between the three 
study groups in the experimental period will have dis- 
appeared. 

Initially during a 15-month period all known addicts in 
the Los Angeles office of the California Division of Adult 
Paroles were concentrated in one caseload, resulting in a 
sample of 68 cases. These subjects were then distributed 
among three study groups as follows: Individual Coun- 
seling, 18 cases; Field Examination, 22 cases; Routine 
Supervision, 28 cases. (Greater detail is provided by the 
author regarding the theoretical basis of the study, as 
well as the nature of the systematic treatment ap- 
proaches.) The three study groups were found to be com- 
parable in terms of all sample characteristics with the 
exception of age, although controlled comparison indicated 
that this variable had no significant effect upon response 
to treatment. 

Results from the experimental stage of the study sup- 
port the original predictive hypothesis. Two members of 
the Counseling Group (11 percent) were returned to 
prison, as compared with 7 (32 percent) of the Field Ex- 
amination Group, and 13 (46 percent) of the Routine 
Supervision Group. Likewise, the postexperimental hypo- 
thesis was supported as criminal involvement rates for 
all three study groups increased markedly during the 11- 
year followup period and the significant differences in ad- 
justment rates between the three groups were eliminated. 
Unexpectedly, the original trends in adjustment rates 
during the experimental period reversed themselves during 
the postexperimental period. The Individual Counseling 
Group was found to have the highest criminal involve- 
ment rates, while the Field Examination Group main- 
tained its middle position and the Routine Supervision 
Group had the lowest criminal involvement. Basing his 
remarks upon the study results, the author reviews a 
number of implications regarding the nature of drug ad- 
diction, the range of realistic interventions and achieve- 
able goals for this problem, and the constraints imposed 
by the social system in defining the problem and identi- 
fying appropriate interventions and intervention goals. 

“Interpreting Official British Statistics on Addiction,” 
by Bruce D. Johnson (August 1975). The author reviews 
available British drug statistics and finds that they are 
generally valid and demonstrate that heroin addiction has 
been contained by the treatment clinics established in 
1968. 

Since 1968, many, if not most, opiate addicts (persons 
receiving heroin or methadone) receive legal dosages at 
special treatment clinics. The “supply to addicts” regula- 
tions which took effect in that year prohibited general 
medical practitioners from providing heroin to addicts 
for maintenance purposes. Instead, physicians who 
wanted to provide addicts with maintenance doses of 


heroin had to obtain a special license and generally these 
were granted to those doctors working in special drug 
treatment centers or clinics concerned with addiction. 
The experienced staff of these clinics make knowledgeable 
decisions regarding a client’s addiction, effectively reg- 
ulate dosage, and exert some degree of control over 
these addict clients. 

Although small by American standards, the British 
data document a striking rise in the use of heroin between 
1960 and 1967. The data also indicate that this rise in her- 
oin addiction was arrested by the introduction of the treat- 
ment clinics in 1968. Moreover, it also indicates that leg- 
ally maintained heroin addiction has been reduced by al- 
most one-third since 1968, although the individual’s aver- 
age heroin dose was not greatly reduced. These heroin 
addicts have not been “cured”? but rather have been 
switched to methadone as a result of intentional substitu- 
tion by the prescribing doctors in the clinics. The decline 
in heroin prescribing as well as a relatively steady number 
of narcotic addicts in Britain has apparently occurred in 
the face of a continuing demand for heroin and other 
opiates. The author documents that official British drug 
statistics have improved significantly in quality, validity, 
and detail since the treatment clinics were established in 
1968. 


“Covert Drug Abuse Among Patients Hospitalized in 
the Psychiatric Ward of a University Hospital,” by Javad 
Razani, Francis A. Farina, and Roy Stern (August 1975). 
The authors examined covert drug use among psychiatric 
inpatients utilizing urine screening and evaluate the use- 
fulness of such a procedure for the hospital clinician. 

A total of 44 consecutive patients under 41 years of age 
admitted to a psychiatric ward at Temple University Hos- 
pital during a 12-week period were studied. Most admis- 
sions were voluntary with an average duration of stay 
of about 21 days (range 4 to 64 days). Twelve patients 
had a history of drug abuse, including three who had 
been admitted specifically for heroin withdrawal. Drug use 
by these patients was monitored by urine analysis (thin- 
layer chromatographic method) and samples were obtained 
at the time of admission, on discharge, and every Monday 
(because of the possibility of drug use among those with 
a weekend pass). 

The results indicated that on admission 18 of the 44 
patients (41 percent) had positive urine tests. Some 34 
percent had positive urine amphetamine tests. As detected 
in at least one urine screening, 23 patients (52 percent) 
showed evidence of covert drug use while in the hospital. 
Some 45 percent covertly abused amphetamines, 9 percent 
abused barbiturates, and 5 percent narcotics. Overall, 29 
of 44 (66 percent) had at least one positive urine test 
either on admission and/or while in the hospital. In addi- 
tion, there was an overall 57 percent of positive urine am- 
phetamine tests. Of the 18 patients with positive tests on 
admission, 12 continued to use drugs in the hospital (66 
percent) ; while of 26 patients with negative tests on ad- 
mission, 11 used drugs in the hospital setting (42 percent). 
The use of fixed schedule urine collection, the inability of 
the urine test to measure commonly abused drugs such as 
marihuana, and the fact that many patients had a short 
stay all would suggest that these observations under- 
estimate the true degree of drug abuse by these patients. 
The possible dangers from the interaction of psycho- 
pharmacological agents with the drugs of abuse lead the 
authors to point out the potential value of urine screening 
for detection of drug abuse among hospitalized psychiatric 
patients. 


“Some Correlates of Drug Use Among High School 
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Youth in a Midwestern Rural Community,” by William L. 
Tolone and Diane Dermott (October 1975). The purpose of 
this study was to determine the extent to which high 
school age youth living in a rural area had experimented 
with drugs and to ascertain some of the factors influen- 
tial with respect to their drug experience. 

The setting for this study was a small rural town of 
5,000 population located in northern Illinois. A dispropor- 
tionate random sample of 136 students (23 percent) was 
taken from the local high school. The students were 
stratified on the basis of class standing and an equal per- 
cent of each academic class was taken according to aca- 
demic ability. Each student completed a self-administered 
questionnaire concerning personal characteristics (age, 
sex, and so on), family life, peer group associations, 
drug education, and personal drug experience during the 
year prior to administration of the questionnaire. The 
study conceptualized that personal characteristics, family 
structure, peer relations, and drug education were fac- 
tors that influenced drug usage among high school stu- 
dents and 14 hypotheses were designed to test these 
assertions. Drug usage was operationalized for marihuana 
to include nonusers (no use in past year), experimenters 
(use under 10 times), and users (use over 10 times). 
Usage of psychedelics and “speed’’ included nonusers (no 
use in past year) and users (any use at all in past year). 
Overall, for 134 students who responded, 40 (29.9 percent) 
reported that they had at least tried marihuana and 20 
(14.9 percent) reported that they had tried psychedelics 
and speed. 

The results indicate that none of the three hypotheses 
concerning students’ personal characteristics were sup- 
ported. There was no significant increase in usage with 
age, as expected, for marihuana and psychedelics/speed. 
Also, males were expected to be more frequent users than 
females but were not. Finally, no significant increase 
with year in school was noted. The results regarding 
family life and structure were variable. Greater usage of 
marihuana existed among students from less intact fam- 
ilies, but this was not observed with respect to psyche- 
delics/speed. Parental smoking and drinking habits were 
observed to be related to student usage of marihuana. 
Perceived seriousness of parental smoking was not related 
to student usage of marihuana or psychedelics/speed, 
while perceived seriousness of parental drinking was re- 
lated to usage of marihuana. In addition, parental use of 
sleeping pills and tranquilizers was related to marihuana 
and psychedelics/speed usage. The perceived amount of 
parental quarreling was not related to student drug 
usage. Perceived closeness to a parent was not significantly 
related to marihuana usage but was to psychedelic/speed 
usage. Consulting with parents about a problem was re- 
lated to both types of drug use. All hypotheses regarding 
peer influences were significantly related to marihuana 
and psychedelic/speed use including the number of peers 
who use these drugs and being introduced to drugs ‘by 
friends. No differences between students who had or had 
not tried these drugs was found with respect to whether 
they had received any drug education instruction 
but the data suggest some association between the effect 
of drug education and personal drug usage. In sum, peer 
group factors and family socialization were identified as 
the most influential in effecting drug use. 


“Demographic Characteristics of Emergency Room Ad- 
missions for Acute Drug Reactions,” by David M. Petersen 
and Carl D. Chambers (December 1975). The authors pro- 
vide data for a sample of persons treated for nonfatal 
acute drug reactions (overdoses) in a hospital emergency 
room setting and detail the general characteristics of these 
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drug abusers and the incidence of drugs responsible for 
their admission. 

Records for 506 patients treated for acute drug reac- 
tions at Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Dade County, 
Florida, during the 6-month period January-June 1972 


were reviewed to form the basis of this report. Documen- | 


tation of drug abuse was generally based upon a history 
gathered from the patient, some accompanying person, or 


the attending physician. A wide variety of licit and illicit } 
substances were identified (N=79) as those leading to | 


these acute drug reactions. 


The general characteristics of patients treated for these — 


acute drug reactions provide a profile of the typical ad- 
mission. Acute drug reaction cases are more likely to be 
females than males (57.7 percent vs. 42.3 percent). Also, 
the greatest majority of these adverse reactions involve 
whites (63.5 percent). Admissions for overdoses are 
overwhelmingly concentrated among the young. Of these 
acute reactions, slightly over 60 percent are among per- 
sons under 25 years of age, while over 80 percent are 
under 35. In comparing these cases with the general popu- 
lation that the hospital serves, we find that in terms of 
proportional representation females, blacks of both sexes, 
and the young are overrepresented among admissions. 
Additionally, the data reveal that in almost one-fifth of 
these cases the patients had mixed two or more substances 
together prior to their acute reaction and some one-fourth 
of these patients admit they were consciously trying to 
commit suicide. 

As for primary substance of abuse associated with 
admission for treatment, the results indicate that 7 out 


of every 10 patients (74.4 percent) admitted for treat-_ 


ment are from abuse of legally manufactured, and dis- 
tributed drugs (the precise method by which these subjects 
obtained these drugs was not krown however). An 
examination of the general characteristics associated with 
the type of overdose substance reveals that illicit sub- 
stance cases are most likely to be white, male, and under 


25 years of age, while legal substance overdoses are most — 


likely white, female, and under 25 years of age. The 
younger an individual is, the more likely he is to be an 
illicit overdose (80 percent under 25). The older an in- 
dividual is, the more likely he is to be a legal overdose 
(22.7 percent among those over 35). Examining race/sex 
patterns, the data indicate that white males and fe- 
males are most likely to overdose on a legal substance, 
usually a sedative (36.8 percent male, 43.7 percent fe- 
male). Black males are more likely to overdose on heroin 
(29.2 percent), while black female acute reactions occur 
most frequently from tranquilizers (27.4 percent). 

The authors provide some comments on these data in 
conclusion and offer some implications of the findings for 
emergency room staff and others. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“Psychiatric Services and the Magistrates’ and Juvenile 
Courts: An Analysis of the Views of Probation Officers and 
Magistrates,” by Herschel Prins (October 1975). This study 
by Mr. Prins, who is a senior lecturer in the School of 
Social Work at the University of Leicester, attempts to 
seek the views of probation officers and magistrates in 
a collective and systematic manner regarding psychiatric 
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services available to a court and what the psychiatrist’s 
report should contain. The study was conducted in a city 
in the north of England and questionnaires were circu- 
lated to magistrates and prpbation staff and subsequently 
returned to the researcher. Mr. Prins analyzed the status 
of the respondents insofar as their job responsibilities 
are concerned, as well as noting the following: age, sex, 
length of service, qualifications, additional training and 
prior employment. 

The questionnaire included types of offenses in which 
probation officers would suggest that the court seek a 
psychiatric opinion and this ranged from sexual and drug 
offenses to breaches of the peace and taking and driving 
away. Also discussed were other factors and the nature 
of an offense that would lead an officer to suggest that 
a psychiatric opinion was indicated. The matter of 
whether a psychiatrist should make a firm recommenda- 
tion was studied as well as the probation officer’s opinion 
concerning satisfaction with the available services. Offi- 
cers were requested to indicate their opinions whether 
psychiatric services and the actual practice followed in 
the adult courts were consistent. Easily readable tables 
and valuable discussion follow each of these salient points 
presented in this section of the article. Mr. Prins indi- 
cates that, “Care should be taken in drawing any firm 
conclusions from such a small sample of opinions and 
cases, but it seems that the views of the probation officers 
concerning the need for psychiatric opinion in cases in- 
volving sexual offenses are not reflected in the actual 
practice of the courts.” 

In the section dealing with the magistrates’ procedure, 
all members on the active list of the bench were circu- 
larized with the questionnaire which was similar in al- 
most all aspects to that sent to the members of the pro- 
bation service. There were 105 active members of the 
bench at that time and 41 replies were received. This gives 
a response rate of 39 percent which Mr. Prins admits 
is poor but points out that magistrates are probably not 
accustomed to receiving such questionnaires and are 
“likely to be very busy people.” 

A number of questions and basie qualifications were 
solicited and comparisons made with probation officers’ 
replies. He concludes his article with the following state- 
ment: “In general, the results tend to reflect the differ- 
ences between the two groups in respect of perceived role 
and status. In particular, the results have implications 
for the training of magistrates in respect of their ex- 
pectations of what help a psychiatrist can provide in the 
difficult process of decision-making.” 


“A Rehabilitation Hostel for Drug Users: One Year’s 


-Admissions,” by Christopher Melotte (October 1975). Mr. 


Melotte of the Addiction Research Unit in London de- 
scribes a residential therapeutic community (Seatown 
House) which was established for the rehabilitation of 
ex-drug users and which is based on similar programs 
in the United States, such as Synanon, Daytop Village, 
and Phoenix House. Mr. Melotte points out that Seatown 
House is not established along permissive lines but rather 
is authoritarian and molded in a hierarchichal modality. 
The program in Seatown House was originally started 
approximately 8 years ago as a unit in a local psychiatric 
hospital and was developed in response to the concern 
following a sudden increase in the number of heroin ad- 
dicts. The staff considers drug use as being symptomatic 
of an underlying pathology. They recognize that some 
problems seem to be the result of drug use but the prob- 
lems of most drug users are considered to have existed 
prior to their drug use, and that in fact, many originated 


from either poor or abnormal family relationships. The 
staff feel that the drug addict has voluntarily undertaken 
the use of drugs and that such drug use is a nonsolution 
which merely creates additional problems. They also feel 
that since drug use is voluntarily chosen, the drug addict 
can voluntariiy choose to give up drugs and in the process 
learn to use more effective means of solving problems. 

Theoretically, all residents are admitted voluntarily to 
the program. Any resident is free to leave the program 
at any time. However, Mr. Melotte points out that in 
practice, the choice is either an acceptance of the pro- 
gram or a commitment to prison or borstal. 

When a resident arrives at Seatown House, the past 
is apparently forgotten. The resident has to earn status, 
privileges, and responsibilities within the house by per- 
forming in such a manner that he shows ability and has 
concern for others. Rewards, punishments, and status 
within the community are either won or lost through this 
procedure. 

The author describes as the five phases of the rehabili- 
tation program: 

(1) Prephase where the resident is on probation for a 
period of about 2 to 3 months and has to prove to staff 
that he has the proper mental attitude for wanting 
change as well as being competent to materially assist 
the day-to-day running of the house. 

(2) Phase I lasts from 6 to 9 months and the resident 
lives and works in the house while working up through 
the structure. In this phase the resident is expected to 
be involved fully in the life of the house and hopefully 
to internalize its treatment concepts. 

(3) Interphase which is considered a test period during 
which a resident is evaluated by staff and prepared for 
the next phase. 

(4) Phase II where the resident continues to be in 
treatment but is enrolled either in college or employed 
daily and leaves the house returning in the evening. 

(5) Phase III where the resident has successfully com- 
pleted the program. He now lives and works outside the 
house and is responsible for decisionmaking matters con- 
cerning his own life. When both ex-resident and staff 
feel that the resident can successfully survive outside in 
the community, he is afforded the opportunity to gradu- 
ate. 

Tables are provided for the statistical evaluation of the 
program and the author concludes that “It is not pos- 
sible, at this state to make any comparison with the gen- 
eral population of drug users. The data presented here, 
therefore, cannot be used to generalize to other treatment 
programs or to all drug users. The information is pre- 
sented simply as a source of comparison for other re- 
searchers in the field.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“An American Archipelago—The Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons,” by William G. Nagel (The Prison Journal, Spring- 
Summer 1974). The author attacks the Long Range Master 
Plan adopted by the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 1972, 
claiming that it was planned in isolation and in secret. He 
can’t understand how a master plan could be developed 
without reference to possible future intentions of the Fed- 
eral Probation Service, the U.S. Board of Parole, and the 
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Administrative Office of the United States Courts. What 
he is suggesting is that the director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons should have consulted with the United States 
Courts and the Parole Board about their plans for future 
sentencing practices and release policies. 

The question is raised as to why the Federal Govern- 
ment should operate prisons at all. With Federal funding 
of medical assistance, mental health, education, poverty 
programs, LEAA, ete., why shouldn’t the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriate money to the States to develop their 
prison programs? He argues that the fact that an offender 
crosses a state line or embezzles from a federally insured 
bank does not require that he serve his sentence in a 
Federal prison rather than a State facility. 

The author enthusiastically supports the idea of “cre- 
ative federalism” which provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment should enable, the State should administer and 
supervise, and the locality should operate. He concludes 
his appeal for a moratorium on new prison construction, 
especially Federal, with the statement that “we can have 
order, without new prisons, if we pursue social and eco- 
nomic justice. We will have chaos, even with a thousand 
new prisons, if we deny it.” 

“Facts and Fantasies Concerning Developments in Mas- 
sachusetts,”’ by Andrew Rutherford (The Prison Journal, 
Spring-Summer 1974). Following the closing of training 
schools in Massachusetts there were rumors that the 
training schools have been quietly reopened, that an in- 
creasing number of youngsters are being sent to adult 
State and county facilities, that the Department of Youth 
Services places many delinquent youngsters out of State 
and that the director was forced to resign. Not so, says 
the writer. The rumors are unfounded. However, the De- 
partment of Youth Services has increased its budget by 
$9 million from 1969 to 1974. It still meets the cost of 
maintaining the training schools and paying the salaries 
of almost 200 institutional staff positions. The agency 
either purchases individual placements or makes a con- 
tract for the entire program. This includes group homes, 
boarding schools, foster homes, street programs, day 
schools, and parole. Community corrections includes resi- 
dential and nonresidential programs. 

A major research study begun in 1969 by the Center 
for Criminal Justice of the Harvard Law School should 
provide a program evaluation which will include a co- 
hort study that will answer the question as to the re- 
cidivism of those youngsters who went through the insti- 
tutional system as compared with those who went through 
the system after the training schools were closed. 

“Behavior Modification for Prisoners, Patients and Other 
People as a Prescription for the Planned Society,” by 
James G. Holland (The Prison Journal, Spring-Summer 
1974). There are four objections to the science of behavior 
control or behavior modification. First, it is believed that 
the use of behavior control would interfere with funda- 
mental, constitutional human rights. A second concern 
is the possible exploitative aims of behavior controls. A 
third concern is that behavior control could limit indi- 
viduality and the fourth concern is whether behavioral 
science can in fact solve significant problems. The writer 
cites the Special Treatment and Rehabilitation Training 
Project, a Federal prison program to be used in the new 
Federal prison at Butner, North Carolina. The START 
Program was launched with a handful of “troublemakers,” 
inmates who were assertive, who reacted violently to 
prison conditions, often against the oppressive nature of 
prison authorities. The goal of the program was for the 
inmates’ return to the institution from which transfer 
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was effected. The program, described as a “status system,” 
contained three stages or tiers. Those stages are subordi- 
nated into nine levels, identifying different deprivation 
conditions and a rising series of criteria for promotion 
to higher levels. Although the START Program had all 
the ingredients of a good behavior modification system, 
the Bureau of Prisons terminated the program in re- 
sponse to public pressures centering around court cases 
brought by the prisoners. 

“The Future of Parole,” by Citizens’ Inquiry on Parole 
and Criminal Justice, Inc. (The Prison Journal, Spring- 
Summer 1974). This article is an abstract from the sum- 
mary report of a 300-page study of the New York State 
Parole System. The Citizens’ Inquiry study was premised 
in part, on such values as the preservation of individual 
freedom; the fact that prisons create crime rather than 
correcting criminals; the offender should be confined near 
his own community; coercion which extends beyond basic 
confinement should be avoided; and parolees should have 
all of the civil and individual rights of other citizens. 

The Citizens’ Inquiry study repudiates both the theory 
and practice of parole, finding that the parole board and 
the parole service do not live up to their own standards. 
The inquiry further concluded that parole boards act 
arbitrarily even if they apply legally prescribed release 
criteria because they cannot predict future human con- 
duct. Also, since the theory of rehabilitation includes 
vague and subjective notions of moral character and 
future conduct, there is no way that the parole board can 
measure the degree of an inmate’s rehabilitation. 

The report states that parole should not be abolished 
because, with all its faults, parole is not as destructive 
as imprisonment and the possibility of release is pre- 
ferable to the certainty of confinement. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Capital Punishment: Special Selection of Data from the 
Social Sciences,” papers by Chester M. Pierce, Welsh S. 
White, Richard J. Gelles and Murray A. Straus, Lawrence 
Kohlberg and Donald Elfenbein, Charles W. Thomas and 
Samuel C. Foster, Marvin E. Wolfgang and Marc Riedel, 
William C. Bailey, Louis Jolyon West, George F. Solomon, 
Bernard L. Diamond (July 1975). As we await the results 
of the current deliberations of the United States Supreme 
Court on capital punishment, it is timely to consider the 
implications of this selection of papers by a group of 
social scientists, representing a variety of disciplines and 
viewpoints. It has been suggested that legislators and 
jurists should place a greater reliance on scientific knowl- 
edge in their deliberations. However, some authorities 
have questioned whether due weight is given to social 
science information in this context. The extent to which 
the current death penalty deliberations may be influenced 
by the viewpoints of social science theorists, such as those 
espoused in these articles, remains to be seen. 

In the opening selection in this group of papers, Welsh 
S. White states that the ultimate determination of the 
constitutionality of capital punishment may well hinge 
upon the examination of empirical evidence relating to 


the application of the death penalty and it’s efficacy as _ 
a deterrent. He observes that in the Furman decision — 
several of the Supreme Court justices relied upon em-— 
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pirical data in making their determination that the 
penalty had been applied arbitrarily. He believes that 
empirical evidence relating to the deterrent value of the 
death penalty has been inconclusive and probably will 
remain so, largely because of the multiplicity of complex 
factors which can affect a state’s homicide rate. This 
author concludes that we should continue to accumulate 
additional social science data to facilitate the intelligent 
resolution of questions relating to procedural fairness in 
the administration of the death penalty, questions of 
whether the penalty is an excessive punishment for cer- 
tain crimes, and perhaps other issues which have not yet 
been identified. 

Responding to the viewpoint that the Supreme Court 
should be guided by public opinion in making their de- 
cision concerning the death penalty, Gelles and Straus 
report the results of a study which they made to measure 
the social and psychological correlates of public support 
of the death penalty. The most recent surveys (1973) in- 
dicate that approximately 60 percent of Americans be- 
lieve in capital punishment. The authors were interested 
in determining whether this public support is based on 
“informed and enlightened considerations’ and whether 
this support is consistent with “contemporary standards 
of morality.” They concluded that proponents of the death 
penalty are likely to be punitive and authoritarian, having 
been raised in families where retributive violence was 
considered to be a legitimate punitive instrument. Thus, 
in their view, rather than public support of the death 
penalty being indicative of “informed and enlightened 
opinion,” it appears to be a reflection of attitudes of 
violence, bigotry, and repression. Inevitably, such attitudes 
would lead to a highly discriminatory application of 
capital punishment. 

Both social scientists and the Supreme Court seem to 
agree that society’s moral standards are evolving, hope- 
fully for the better. So, too, public opinion concerning 
the morality of the death penalty is in a state of flux as 
new notions concerning punitive justice and retribution 
are developed. In their paper, Kohlberg and Elfenbein 
hypothesize that there is ‘a slow social evolution toward 
principles of punitive justice that deny the value of retri- 
bution and make the factual issues of deterrence and pro- 
cedural justice salient to the definition of cruel and un- 
usual punishment.” They provide a theoretical structure 
which defines states of moral development and conclude 
that progression in moral development will be accom- 
panied by “a radical decline in support for capital punish- 
ment.” If the Supreme Court were to adopt the moral 
principle that human life is sacred, then punishment by 


‘death would seem to be cruel, unusual, and contrary to 


human dignity. Of course, all this would assume agree- 
ment that retribution and deterrence “re not valid con- 
siderations. 

Taking an opposing view, Thomas and Foster suggest 
that public support for the death penalty is based upon 
fear of crime, perceptions of increasing crime rates, a 
belief in the efficacy of punishment as a means of de- 
terrence, and a willingness to employ punishment as a 
response to criminality. They, too, observe that there 
is a wide difference between public opinion and “informed 
public opinion.” They question, however, if there is a real 
rise in the incidence of criminal violence and, perhaps 
equally importantly, they question whether such violence 
is susceptible to deterrence or prevention by punitive 
sanctions. 

In considering the racial implications of the imposition 
of the death penalty, Wolfgang and Riedel report a re- 
analysis of rape convictions in Georgia between the years 
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1945 and 1965. The results of the current study strongly 
support the conclusions drawn from their earlier analysis, 
namely that racial variables are statistically significant 
in the differential imposition of the death penalty. Thus, 
the current study shows that a black defendant who rapes 
a white victim is most likely to receive the death penalty. 
In addition, it is these authors’ contention that wider 
discretionary standards for judge and jury sentencing 
under revised statutes (post-Furman) are unlikely to in- 
sure that the death penalty is imposed with greater equity. 

In a paper which examines the relationship between 
homicide and capital punishment, William C. Bailey ques- 
tions the “presumed conclusiveness” of the evidence that 
capital punishment does not act as an effective deterrent 
to murder. He observes that this conclusion has been 
drawn primarily on the basis of statistics which compare 
homicide rates in jurisdictions with varying death penalty 
options. Although the preponderance of available data has 
been interpreted to indicate that the death penalty is 
not an effective deterrent to homicide, Bailey feels that 
it is methodologically unsound to draw such a conclusion 
from aggregate homicide statistics which do not dis- 
tinguish between first degree murder which is punishable 
by death, and lesser degrees of homicide which are usually 
punished by imprisonment. 

The last three papers in this series by psychiatrists 
Louis J. West, George F. Solomon, and Bernard L. Dia- 
mond consider humanistic concerns and the clinical evalu- 
ation of murderers. In this vein, Dr. West concludes that 
capital punishment is immoral, wasteful, cruel, brutal, 
and useless and that it should be abolished because it 
breeds more murders than it deters. Dr. Solomon describes 
several cases of depressed individuals who were uncon- 
sciously motivated to commit murder with the expectation 
that the death penalty would be imposed, thereby legiti- 
matizing their own suicidal motivations. Dr. Diamond 
presents an interesting case of a man who committed 
four murders, before his own death wish was fulfilled by 
execution. 

As one contemplates the burgeoning death rows in some 
of our state prisons it may be well to consider how many 
of the prisoners sequestered there are psychological arti- 
facts, such as those described by these eminent psychi- 
atrists. Perhaps more intensive clincal investigations of 
these candidates for execution would provide additional 
evidence to question the continued application of the death 
penalty. Unfortunately, it is not likely that these studies 
will be made considering the present dearth of available 
clinicians to perform them. It has been said that the law 
is too imprecise to make a determination that a given de- 
fendant deserves death. No doubt, the lack of clinical 
information concerning these defendants contributes sub- 
stantially to the present imprecise state of the law in this 
difficult and often controversial area. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Tort Liability of the Classroom Teacher,” by 
Stephen R. Ripps (Akron Law Review, Vol. 9, No. 1, Sum- 
mer 1975). The doctrine of sovereign immunity expressed 
over the centuries in terms implying that the “king could 
do no wrong” has traditionally held school districts and 
colleges immune from liability for tortuous conduct. Even 
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though this immunity does not extend to the teacher in 
most instances, it tends to discourage lawsuits and cur- 
tails any type of redress that could have been made 
available to the injured student. 

Within recent years, however, various states have begun 
to abrogate that principle and the author, an associate 
professor of law at the University of Toledo, predicts 
that more lawsuits will be brought against both teachers 
and/or institutions in the future. He warns that teachers 
must recognize that there are legal duties that they owe 
to their students and that the breach of a duty can bring 
on a lawsuit. Such actions may find the teacher vulnerable 
to liability for both intentional and negligence torts 
thereby resulting in an increased need for a malpractice 
type of insurance protecting against suit by a disgruntied 
student. 

Since the courts have indicated a growing willingness 
to involve themselves in school and college problems, it 
is not difficult to anticipate such interest will continue 
and, in the words of the author, “. . . have more influence 
on the conduct of the teachers and the administrators 
than the educators ever dreamed of.” 

“The Right of Students to Fair Disciplinary Procedures,” 
by Alan H. Levine (Human Rights, Vol. 4, No. 3, Summer 
1975). As the preceding review pointed out, the courts are 
taking a greater interest in the administrative affairs of 
the school and one of the leading cases decided by the 
Supreme Court is Goss v. Lopez which guarantees public 
school students the right to a hearing before being sus- 
pended from classes. 

In this article the author, a New York Civil Liberties 
Union lawyer, examines the Goss case, concluding that 
the “elemental good sense” of the majority opinion makes 
it difficult for him to understand how school administra- 
tors could have resisted suspension hearings in the first 
place and how “. . . four justices of the Supreme Court 
could have endorsed their resistance.” 

In any case, to this reviewer, the fact that four justices 
did not agree with the majority is a clear indication of 
why administrators harbored their attitudes and not at 
all distant from the “elemental good sense” Mr. Levine 
refers to. 

Nevertheless, by a bare majority of one, the Supreme 
Court has extended the doctrine of due process to the 
schoolhouse and one can hardly disagree with the author’s 
conclusion that “the effect on how our public schools are 
run may be enormous.” 

Two chilling articles! 

“Behavior Modification in Prisons,’ A Symposium (The 
American Criminal Law Review, Vol. 13, No. 1, Summer 
1975). Space prevents this reviewer from doing little more 
than bringing to the attention of readers of this column 
the existence of this fascinating symposium. 

The term “behavior modification” has become a popular 
one in recent years and, of course, has different meanings 
to different people. An attempt is made to provide the 
Symposium’s definition although other authors provide 
their own working definitions, as well. A professor of 
psychiatry differentiates between techniques and evaluates 
the validity of each and then surveys some of the more 
important programs in operation and comments upon the 
ethical problems raised by the different techniques. A 
congressman provides the legislator’s prospective; a law- 
yer provides a step-by-step analysis of his lawsuit against 
an Illinois behavior modification program, and other writ- 
ers relate their experiences. 

Notwithstanding the eminence of those who have con- 
tributed to the Symposium, this reviewer is left with the 
realization that in behavior modification, much like in 


psychiatry generally, while we know some things—in the 
final analysis, we really don’t know a great deal at all. 

“Constitutional Problems of Diversion of Juvenile De- 
linquents,” by Andrew W. Maron (Notre Dame Lawyer, 
Vol. 51, No. 1, October 1975). Diversion of offenders away 
from the criminal process system is a fashionable topic 
within correctional circles and Captain Maron of the 
United States Army Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
seizes the opportunity to examine the subject, particularly, 
as it may be applied to juvenile delinquents. 

The author briefly traces the background of juvenile 
courts and diversion and concludes that the latter offers 
a flexible, innovative and relatively informal approach to 
juvenile delinquency but allows emphasis on rehabilitation 
of the child and minimizes the stigma of criminality. But 
what Captain Maron apparently does not recognize and 
what is at times all too apparent to the professional cor- 
rectional worker is that it is not always the “stigma of 
criminality” as it affects the child but rather as it affects 
his or her influential and often affluential parents that 
cause it to be brought into play. In other words, when 
one considers diversion, whether it be directed toward 
juveniles or adults, one would serve his own integrity 
well should he remember the old saw that while all per- 
sons may be created equal, some are created more so! 

Despite this deficiency, though, the article is otherwise 
well prepared and for the most part concerns itself with 
the legal aspects of the diversion process. The author sees 
as foremost among the constitutional shortcomings of 
the present diversion system the fact that counsel is not 
always available to the child during the diversionary pro- 
ceedings. Other nonconstitutional deficiencies are pointed 
to with suggested remedies leading Captain Maron to 
anticipate that “. . . diversion should become an even more 
useful process in the effort to curb juvenile delinquency.” 

“When to Punish, When to Rehabilitate,” by Ellsworth 
Fersch (American Bar Association Journal, October 1975). 
The author, a chief psychologist of Community Mental 
Health Services at a Boston mental health center, offers 
the belief that the criminal justice system is suffering 
from two mistaken notions, namely, that punishment is 
of little importance and that punishment and rehabilita- 
tion can occur in the same setting. 


Rather, he would prefer to see a two-step process—first | 


punishment, then  rehabilitation—which he concludes 
would restore faith in the criminal justice system and re- 
spect for the individual and, of course, society. This in 
place of today’s attempt to mix punishment and rehabili- 
tation which, in Dr. Fersch’s judgment, “. . . more often 
proves that acts do not have consequences for most and 
extreme consequences for a few.” 


The author sees punishment as being necessary and at 


the very least should require the offender to restore the 
victim to his state before the offender intervened. Thus, 
the first step being punishment would be mandatory. The 
second, rehabilitation, would be voluntary and include a 
full range of human services even including financial aid. 

The author does not embrace extended periods of pun- 
ishment for even major offenders. While the most dan- 
gerous would have to remain in a close setting for more 
extended periods of time, all of their rights would eventu- 
ally be restored except for their freedom of movement and 
even if never rehabilitated to the point where they would 
be able to live outside a secure setting, they would, at 


least, “. . . have the most rights possible consistent with 


the need to safeguard society against them.” 


Dear reader, do you know what this reviewer perceives — 


from all of this? A turn of the corner in corrections, 
that’s what! 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


For 10 years ago, or 5 years, or perhaps even 1, a 
sophisticated social scientist who would have even hinted 
at any need for punishment or, perish the thought, life- 
time warehousing would have been hooted out of the 
citadels of correctional practice! And, even if Dr. Fersch 
isn’t coming on quite that strong, are new winds and cur- 
rents beginning to stir? Could this kind of thinking really 
portend a changing philosophy—perhaps a beginning of 
the pendulum’s new direction? 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Mentally Abnormal Offenders in a Toronto Jail,” by F. 
Allodi and R. Montgomery (October 1975). The community 
mental health movement of the 1960’s shifted the focus 
of treatment of mental patients from large institutions 
to the community. A legal offender who is also psycho- 
logically disturbed becomes involved in the dynamic cycle 
of the mental hospital, the jail, the court, and the com- 
munity. A study was made of all 106 persons referred by 
the court to the psychiatric unit of the Toronto jail during 
the first 8 months of 1973. It becomes obvious that the 
security and corrective abilities of psychiatrists and cor- 
rectional staff are not very effective in dealing with these 
people. This situation is aggravated by a social system 
that provides bureaucratic support to its failures while 
defining success in terms of individual self-sufficiency. The 
expectation that persons trained in dependent roles will 
instantly become self-supportive upon release is naive. 


“Probation Effectiveness in Alberta,” by Ms. R.W. 
Cockerill (October 1975). Every fifth file of approximately 
14,000 between January 1, 1967, and December 31, 1971, 
in the Alberta Adult Probation Branch at Edmonton 
yielded a sample of 2,726 probationers. A success rate of 
of 61.0 percent reflected the 1,664 successful cases and 
1,062 revocations. The employment status, occupation, 
time of most recent previous conviction, and marital status 
were the variables that differentiated between success and 
failure. After probation, the only variable that accounted 
for any differences was racial origin. 

“Training School Wards Running Away From After- 
Care Placement,” by Yvon Dandurand (October 1975). 
Runaways have been identified for a long time as a major 
obstacle to the normal progress of a child during aftercare 


placement subsequent to institutionalization. During the 


1930’s and 1940’s, researchers viewed running away as a 
symptom revealing the presence of personality conflicts 
within the child. A second approach was that running 
away was due to particular situational pressures, anx- 
ieties, and other external environmental factors. In this 
study, 186 runaway situations were examined among 90 
training school wards, 54 girls and 36 boys. Runaways in 
the case of females developed into more serious conse- 
quences than among males. The runaway is much more 
complex than generally believed and represents an event 
of which the meaning and effects are difficult to evaluate. 

“Violence Among the Eskimos,” by Dr. C.H.S. Jayewai- 
dene (October 1975). The realization that the barren 
North was strategically important for the defense of 
Canada and for its economic development have led to 
efforts to domicile the Eskimos and to integrate them into 
Canadian society. These efforts have led to the belief that 
the Eskimo is not the docile, loveable, peaceful, manip- 
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ulable individual he was thought to be, but that he can 
become angry and aggressive, especially after the con- 
sumption of alcohol. Most studies have accepted Eskimo 
violence as an established fact that apparently results 
from the Eskimo being subjected to forces to which most 
people in other parts of the world are not subject, parti- 
cularly living off the land in the arctic. A second charac- 
teristic is the migration into urban centers. Excessive vio- 
lence on the part of the Eskimo is generally associated 
with alcohol. 

“American Military Deserters in Canada: The Pre- 
Vietnam Syndrome,” by Angus McDonald and Dick Brown 
(October 1975). The majority of American expatriots in 
Canada, as examined by Kline, Rider, Berry, and Elrod in 
1971, were found to be free of evidence of psychiatric ill- 
ness or characterological disturbance, but with idealistic 
or political motivation. On the other hand, many do have 
emotional problems. Thirty-eight files of military AWOL’s 
were drawn randomly from 100 seen between March 1972 
and March 1973 at the Toronto Anti-Draft Program. 
Some of these people were acutely disturbed prior to their 
exposure to the military. Some might have functioned 
quite well had it not been for the military experience. 
Most were either taken by force, drafted or “volunteered” 
under duress. From that point, they lost their individ- 
uality. Dehumanizing circumstances for a stable individual 
are difficult, but they become intolerable to a less stable 
person. Many of the problems can be treated effectively 
by simply removing them from the situation. Frightened 
and lonely, without hope of working legally, and con- 
stantly threatened by deportation and even further punish- 
ment, the risk of suicide or additional emotional depriva- 
tion is high. Unless and until the American government 
adopts a policy of unconditional amnesty, these people 
will continue to appear in psychiatric hospitals and crisis 
centers in Canada. 

“Recent Studies of the Validity and Reliability of Self- 
Reported Drug Use, 1970-1974,” by Reginal G. Smart 
(October 1975). Problems of validity and reliability in 
drug use studies continue because they ask for reports of 
illegal behaviors. Because drug use studies use self- 
report data, it is important to review the evidence re- 
garding validity and reliability. Whitehead and Smart 
reviewed this literature up to 1970 and Mercer and Smart 
in 1974 found about 200 studies in 20 countries, most of 
them using self-report techniques. Anonymous and non- 
anonymous methods generate similar estimates. In 
general, drug use is under-reported. 

“Police Definitions of the Situation: Evaluation of a 
Diploma Program in Law Enforcement and Community 
Relations,” by Robert A. Stebbins and Cclin Flynn 
(October 1975). For over a hundred years, the Newfound- 
land Constabulary in a St. John’s Municipal Police Force 
received primary training from the senior members of 
the force. Today, advanced training is available from the 
Diploma Program in Law Enforcement and Community 
Relations, sponsored by the Extension Division of Me- 
morial University and the Department of Justice of New- 
foundland and Labrador. Twelve courses are offered at 
two each term over a 8-year period. The purpose is to 
provide police officers with (a) professional knowledge 
base and skills in law enforcement and community rela- 
tions, (b) understanding of the social, psychological, and 
cultural forces in the communities, and (c) training in 
preparation for advanced study in the specialized area in 
community relations. Considerable time is spent on gen- 
erally law-abiding citizens as offenders, known offenders 
as trouble makers, and the citizen as victim. The program 
appears to accomplish its objectives. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, Pu.D. 


Criminal Correction Revisited 


The Law of Criminal Correction, Second Edi- 
tion. By Sol Rubin. St. Paul: West Publishing 
Company, 1973. Pp. 823. $18.00. 

Mr. Rubin has embarked on a most ambitious project: 
to put in one volume a summary of the problems of sen- 
tencing and correctional treatment. He disclaims any in- 
tent to write an encyclopedia exhausting the cases and 
statutes but rather hopes to identify a “hitherto unas- 
sembled body of law [so] that . .. the field will move 
forward.” (p. v.). 

Mr. Rubin admits he has only presented a frametvork 
for each topic and that each chapter “deserves a volume 
by itself.” (p. 766). Yet he compounds that limitation by 
including a great deal more than simply the “law” of 
criminal correction. Much of the book’s content is of a 
criminological nature. Mr. Rubin includes historical, 
sociological, and some psychological material as well as 
legal rules. He also devotes a major portion of the text 
to his criticisms of the present law and practices. In 
many respects the book appears to be primarily a vehicle 
for his editorial views. 

In the remainder of this review, I will discuss the 
structure and contents of the book, Mr. Rubin’s views, 
and finally the book’s usefulness. 

The format is that of a law school hornbook. The text 
is divided into 19 chapters, each further divided into sub- 
chapters and sections. Footnotes appear on each page 
and there is a 34-page index. The book lacks, however, 
a bibliography, a statutory reference index, and a case 
index. 

The chapters in the book cover various stages in the 
criminal process including the guilty plea, the presentence 
report, the sentencing hearing, the imposition of sentence, 
parole, and pardon. Mr. Rubin devotes a chapter each to 
the alternatives open to the court at sentencing including 
the suspended sentence, probation, fine and. restitution, 
imprisonment, capital and corporal punishment and cruel 
and unusual punishment. Other chapters focus on the 
types of persons before the court at sentencing, such as 
the repeated offender, youthful offenders (but not juve- 
nile offenders), misdemeanants and the mentally ill de- 
fendant. A historical chapter, a chapter on the philo- 
sophical underpinnings of criminal corrections, and a 
summary of the whole field of law called criminal cor- 
rections round out the book. 

Within each chapter the form and content vary some- 
what. In some the text reads like a Restatement of the 
Law with majority and minority rules listed, cases and 
statutes cited and discussed, and trends reported. In most 
chapters Mr. Rubin turns extensively to historical and 
sociological materials for background. In almost every 
chapter Mr. Rubin goes beyond the state of the law to 
add his own views about the best rule, the preferred di- 
rection of the law and the reasons why the criminal 
justice system has failed to fulfill the goal he believes 
possible. 

The chapter on Probation (pp. 203-257) is typical in 
form and content. The five sections (Development of Pro- 
bation, Granting Probation, Supervision and Termination 


of Probation, The Probation Service, and The Use of 
Probation) are further broken into a total of 30 subsec- 
tions. In the development section, we learn that probation 
was first used in the middle of the 19th century, that the 
first probation statute was passed in Massachusetts in 
1878 and that by 1957 every state had a probation law 
for adult offenders. Subsections explain the technical 
definition, timing, the necessity of a defendant’s consent 
and how in most jurisdictions (not California) the grant- 
ing of probation means no imposition of jail time. 

In the next section Mr. Rubin discusses the considera- 
tions that lead to the granting of probation, the conditions 
that may be imposed, and an excellent section on pecu- 
niary considerations. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Rubin points 
out and praises the law’s recognition of the special diffi- 
culties facing indigent defendants at the time of sen- 
tencing. 

In the supervision section the problem, “when may pro- 
bation be revoked” is addressed. Mr. Rubin discusses the 
ways in which the probation officer works with the pro- 
bationer both to assist him in his desire to remain law- 
abiding and supervise him in case there are problems. The 
section does not cover the important question of the pro- 
bationer’s rights at a revocation hearing. 

In the next section Mr. Rubin explains how probation 
officer positions are statutorily created and how selections 
are made. Finally, in the last section Mr. Rubin points 
out that there is great disparity in the use of probation 
by judges (from 12.5 percent to 61.5 percent in one Cali- 
fornia study). He urges more use of probation, declaring 
“Thjere is much of the solution to the prison problem.” 
(p. 525). He concludes the chapter by arguing that the 
individual, his family, and society will all benefit from the 
increased use of probation as opposed to prison sentences. 

Mr. Rubin’s suggestions at the end of the chapter on 
probation are only a part of his overall program for im- 
provement of the criminal justice system. His position 
is that the law of criminal correction is in a deplorable 
state. It lacks uniformity, equality of treatment and ra- 
tionality, and instead is replete with anachronistic regu- 
lations and institutions. Specifically he writes that: (1) 
Sentences are too harsh. Fines, probation, suspended sen- 
tences and pardons (plus all other available ameliorative 
tools) should be utilized increasingly by judges. (2) Pris- 
ons are terrible places and should be abolished except for 
“the dangerous few” (p. 362). (3) Upon completion of 
any sentence the offender should be made whole again, 
and his full civil rights should be restored. (4) Capital 
punishment was properly abolished and should remain so. 

While I agree with these goals I question whether some- 
thing is lost when a book entitled The Law of Criminal 
Correction spends so much time on what the law should 
be. The line between statement of the law and editorial 
comment is sometimes unclear. I found myself asking 


whether the author had been candid in describing the law 


he then criticized. 


Let me cite an example. In chapter 13, The Misde- 


meanant and Lesser Offender, Mr. Rubin includes a sec- 
tion on drug addicts. An addict he describes as a “mis- 
demeanant” and “a victim of his surroundings . . . family 


background or his own weakness.” (p. 535). His status — 
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is his crime and his condition is one of mental illness. 
Mr. Rubin concludes by arguing for lenient treatment of 
these unfortunates. 

My experience leads me to conclude that Mr. Rubin is 
misstating the facts. He is setting up a straw man who 
nicely fits his view of the criminal world. In fact a signifi- 
cant portion of society’s most dangerous and violent 
criminals are heroin addicts. These persons support their 
addiction by resort to serious antisocial behavior (usually 
burglary, robbery and forgery) and their recidivism rate 
is high. The control, prevention, punishment, and re- 
habilitation of these addicts presents the criminal! justice 
system with one of its most challenging tasks. Mr. Rubin 
is either ignorant of this problem or chooses to misstate 
it. As a result his credibility as a commentator on prob- 
lem offenders is reduced and a significant problem, the 
treatment and rehabilitation of the addict, is ignored. 

I would also add to his coverage of recent trends in the 
law of criminal correction. There is insufficient reference 
to diversion, the offer of probation as an alternative to 
prosecution for certain offenses and certain offenders. 
Variations in diversion programs are great throughout 
the country and many important procedural and sub- 
stantive questions need to be discussed in such a volume. 
I would also suggest that Mr. Rubin consider including 
the role of defense counsel at all postconviction proceed- 
ings. I believe the defense lawyer can best articulate many 
of the goals Mr. Rubin supports. Furthermore, some de- 
fense attorneys have made great use of social and com- 
munity workers at the time of sentencing to insure that 
best possible alternatives to imprisonment are put before 
the court. 

In conclusion there is a great deal of good material in 
this book, but too much has been attempted and the re- 
sult is necessarily uneven. I cannot recommend the book 
to practitioners including lawyers, judges, and probation 
officers. While the book provides a good general overview 
of criminal correction problem areas, a person looking 
for information about a particular jurisdiction will find 
little help. Some law schools may use the book as a sup- 
plement to criminal law courses. 


San Jose, Calif. LEONARD EDWARDS 


A Reference to Current Trends 
in Criminal Justice 
The Aldine Crime and Justice Annual 1974. 


Edited by Seymour Halleck, Paul Lerman, Shel- 
don L. Messinger, Norval Morris, Patrick Murphy, 


-and Marvin E. Wolfgang. Chicago: Aldine Pub- 


lishing Company, 1975. Pp. 531. $16.50. 


This reader presents “an authoritative selection” of 
papers in the area of crime and criminal justice that 
appeared in 1974. Included are articles on a wide variety 
of topics within the area of crime and justice: theoretical 
approaches to deviance, victimology, criminal justice in- 
formants, police and prevention, plea bargaining, criminal 
sentencing, forensic psychiatry, evaluation of correctional 
rehabilitation efforts, prison violence, prearrest diversion, 
and legal and ethical aspects of behavior control. 

The articles for this reader fall within four major 
categories, as defined by the editors: (1) Approaches; (2) 
Delinquent and Criminal Behavior; (3) Criminal Justice; 
and (4) Programs and Policy. The section entitled “Ap- 
proaches” leaves this reviewer with an unanswered ques- 
tion: approaches to what? It is difficult to identify the 
common dimension to the articles included within this 
section. Section II of the book is entitled ‘Delinquent 


and Criminal Behavior.” This label is too general to 
serve the purposes of a section heading, and the articles 
included in this section are not completely consistent with 
the section heading. The third section in this reader is 
entitled “Criminal Justice,” but does not focus on criminal 
justice in the “macro” sense. Rather, this section is divided 
into three subdivisions: police problems, courts, and pris- 
ons. These sections are more accurately represented by 
the following subheadings: police, courts, corrections. A 
section entitled “Criminal Justice’ might have included 
articles on critical issues in contemporary criminal justice, 
daily operations of criminal justice, the interrelationships 
of criminal justice components, the community’s role in 
the criminal justice process, the role of coordinating 
agents and agencies in the administration of justice, etc.; 
that is, a macro view of criminal justice. Also, a section 
on recent developments in juvenile justice would have been 
appropriate. The final section of this reader is entitled 
“Programs and Policy.” This section could have been 
divided into two sections in order. to attain a more sys- 
tematic presentation: (1) criminal justice programs and 
(2) criminai justice policy. 

Another problem is that the sections that appear in 
the table of contents are not labeled in the body of the 
reader, thus forcing the reader to refer back to the table 
of contents to determine the section. Not that it matters, 
since the articles contained within each section are not 
well represented by the section headings. In general, this 
reader lacks systematic organization and coverage of the 
materials implied by a title such as The Aldine Crime 
and Justice Annual 1974, and the reader is left with a 
definite impression that this reader was done with great 
haste. 

This collection of articles would have been greatly im- 
proved if the editors would have provided a more compre- 
hensive introduction to each section and a summary of 
the major conclusions derived by each author. Such an 
approach would have helped the authors to clearly con- 
sider the interrelationships and commonalities of the 
papers contained within each section. For example, the 
editors would have discovered that over one-half of the 
articles dealt with research considerations and/or the re- 
porting of empirical findings. This fact should have been 
reflected by an extensive discussion of criminal justice 
research strategies and criminal justice research problems. 

Even after the criticisms of this reader are considered, 
one must still conclude that this reader has some value. 
It is valuable as a reference book because it provides 
easy access to current readings which are otherwise diffi- 
cult to locate. Also, this reader has merit because it is 
a mechanism for the rapid dissemination of current 
theoretical and empirical investigations. , 

Another advantage is that the articles were selected by 
criminologists of great scholarly stature. This provides 
some insurance that the selected articles are of some 
criminological relevance for the year of concern. In gen- 
eral, the articies are of excellent quality. Of particular 
importance are those articles which question commonly 
held assumptions about crime and criminal justice: e.g., 
(1) the value of police patrol (Kehling, et al.); (2) the 
harm of correctional rehabilitation (Morris; Clarke); (3) 
the ineffectiveness of rehabilitative programs (Martin- 
son); the unimportance of race and other extra-legal 
factors in the sentencing process (Hagan); the relation- 
ship between punishment and deterrence (Bailey, et al.) ; 
the degree of subcultural agreement on basic norms (Rossi, 
et al.); citizen attitudes toward police restraints (Chack- 
erian); the value of crisis training for police (Lunda- 
man); the relationship between morals and _ laws 
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(O’Reagan) ; and the effectiveness of prearrest diversion 
(Palmer). Also of value is the discussion of criminological 
trends in the “Introduction”: (1) the trend toward con- 
servatism in criminology and psychiatry; (2) psychiatry’s 
shift from social to biological explanations of deviance; 
(8) the resurgence of deterrence theory in criminology; 
and (4) the existence of new research which points to a 
biological basis for criminally violent behavior. 

This reader is more useful than many readers because 
it includes a well organized subject index for the easy 
location of interest areas. It is of potential use as a 
supplementary book for courses in deviance, criminology, 
criminal justice, research methods in criminology, and 
research methods in criminal justice. 

Wichita State University GALAN M. JANEKSELA 

Wichita, Kans. 


A Critique of the “New” Criminology 


Understanding Crime and Delinquency: A 
Sociological Introduction. By Michael Phillipson. 
gi Aldine Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. 210. 

.95. 


There are not many major points in Michael Phillip- 
son’s book with which I agreed before I began to read it. 
Nor did I find much in its 200-odd pages that persuaded 
me away from my earlier opinions. Nonetheless, I thought 
the book provocative, generally well-organized, and rather 
well-argued. For those who believe that criminology would 
be well-advised to abandon legal definitions of its sub- 
ject matter, Phillipson will supply endless fuel for their 
position. 

My problem is that I find the argument specious and 
unimportant, though I am aware that it moves others 
to levels of intense passion. Phillipson, for instance, ob- 
serves that “traditional criminology,” which is his target 
throughout, “becomes a highly conservative and therefore 
politically convenient discipline, while criminologists them- 
selves are servants of social policy who occasionally con- 
tribute to minor innovations in policy.” This is said to 
be the inevitable consequence of the fact that traditional 
criminologists define their work in terms of what the 
authorities declare to be criminal activity. 

I do, not believe this. I think a person may take any 
subject that is found to be interesting or important, and 
make of it what he or she will. After all, persons studying 
“race” and “family” or, as Phillipson has done, “schools” 
all work within official definitions of their subject. No- 
body tells them that they have to agree with the defini- 
tions, or how they are to study their subject. A crim- 
inologist is perfectly free to decide that a specific law 
is discriminatory, arbitrary, or illogical, perhaps because 
it proscribes a behavior only engaged in by powerless 
persons, or perhaps because it is applied unfairly. He 
may also study either the causes or the consequences of 
behavior, or whatever else he fancies. 

In opposition to “traditional criminology,” with its 
alleged monomania about causation, Phillipson would sub- 
stitute “interactionist” perspective, which inquires into 
the meaning of the behavior to the actor, rather than to 
the social system. The behavior to be examined would 
be that of “deviants,” individuals who depart from the 
norms of a given group. The aim is not to discover, 
if possible, the causes of their behavior, but to understand 
its meaning. Phillipson believes, as I presume most 
scholars do, that the processes which produce deviance 
generally are the normal concomitants of certain kinds 
of social arrangements. The goals would be to attempt 
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across cultures to locate regularities which give rise to 
different kinds of deviance. 

Studies such as these certainly strike me as admirable 
enterprises. They are not criminology, as I understand it, 
except that some deviants may also be declared to be 
criminals. I do not perceive such study at the moment 
to be any more or less valuable or more or less promising 
than criminology, either in a scientific or in a “practical” 
sense. I would agree with David Riesman’s observation. 
of a decade or so ago that when he examined “applied” 
work compared to the work “done by scholars in uni- 
versities” (such as Phillipson’s researchers of deviance 
using disciplinary-based definitions of their subject would 
be) he could not see that “the track of the discipline 
produces in general more seminal research than the quest 
of an answer to an extra-academic problem.” 

Perhaps my major reservation regarding the book is 
Phillipson’s (almost irresistible, I suspect) tendency to 
state his targets’ positions in their very worst light, so 
that “traditional criminology” comes off looking like a 
troglodyte discipline depicted by a caricaturist. I was 
surprised, too, how often Phillipson addressed the issue 
of “crime” as if he were dealing with a unitary concept. 
And, lastly, I could have done without having each 
idea stated three or more times, often in only very slightly | 
different form. I was able to catch most of the points 
quite well the first time around. 

University of California, GILBERT GEIS 

Irvine 


Basic Survey of Psychiatry and the Law 


Readings in Law and Psychiatry. Edited by’ 
Richard C. Allen, Elyce Zenoff Ferster, and Jesse’ 
G. Rubin. Pp. 786. $22.50. 


This book is a revised and expanded addition of Read. 
ings in Law and Psychiatry which was first published in_ 
1968. It has been developed as a basic text for law stu- 
dents and indeed its format provides a well-structured | 
base about which a formal course can be designed. Es-_ 
sentially, a compilation of well-selected papers from the 
literature, excerpts of trial proceedings, court decisions, | 
and statutory provisions along with short introductory | 
articles or commentaries by the authors, it provides a) 
comprehensive exposure to the concerns of forensic psy- 
chiatry. The book is divided into four parts of approxi- 
mately five chapters each. These divisions are very clear 
and make for a very sound, sensible approach to the field. 

Part 1, “Basic Concepts in Psychiatry,’ begins with | 
an eight-page historical sketch of psychiatry by Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser, which was originally published in 1948. 
It is immediately followed by an addendum which brings | 
the preceding article up to date and thereby serves to 
correct any wrong impressions that might have been 
gained by this older yet valuable article. The liberal use 
of similar addendums and commentaries throughout the 
book’s length is certainly one of its strong points. Part 
1 then addresses itself to the issues of psychiatry and 
forensic psychiatry in particular. Subsequent articles 
concern themselves with the identification of the profes- 
sionals involved in this process, i.e., psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers, etc., the differences 
between the disciplines in terms of training and orienta- 
tion as well as the differences within each discipline in 
regards to conflicting philosophies. The conflicts between 
those psychiatrists who espouse the medical model vs. 
the psychosocial model of mental illness is clearly brought 
to the awareness of the reader. A very concise essay by 
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one of the editors on psychiatric illness accompanied by 
an excerpt from the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders of the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation provides a very valuable resource for the non- 
psychiatrist who is attempting to understand what mental 
health professionals are talking about with their, at 
times, confusing terminology. Many of the very contro- 
versial approaches to treatment including electroshock 
therapy, psychosurgery, and behavior modification by 
various means have not been ignored; there is sufficient 
material to acquaint the uninformed reader with the 
basic issues from both sides of the fence. Although there 
are many of us in the profession who would like to be- 
lieve that these issues have been overplayed in the press, 
this chapter is a disturbing reminder of the abuses which 
have occurred in the name of treatment. I think it un- 
likely that most of the readers of this book will ever 
personally become involved with clients who have been 
exposed to psychosurgery; however, the furor over electro- 
convulsive therapy, aversive conditioning and behavior 
modification will be with us for quite a while. Part 2, 
“The Psychiatrist and Psychologist in a Legal Setting,” 
goes into the use or misuse of these professionals in the 
courtroom. The selection of articles and trial excerpts 
brings clearly into focus many of the problems that are 
responsible for the failure of expert testimony to achieve 
its desired ends. It becomes clear that not only do courts 
and lawyers have fuzzy expectations of psychiatrists; 
psychiatrists themselves do not know what is expected 
of them. The section on “Confidentiality and Privileged 
Communication” is extremely relevant and a state by 
state summary of statutes relating to the subject by one 
of the authors is a valuable compendium for all mental 
health personnel. 

Having delved rather well into the training, philosophy, 
and use of the psychiatrists and psychologists in the 
courtroom, what remains is the need to elucidate the ap- 
plication of psychiatric-legal principles to both civil and 
criminal law. The civil aspect of forensic psychiatry has 
received increasing attention spurred by the “Right to 
Treatment” concept which has been judicially affirmed 
in such cases as Rouse v. Cameron and Wyatt v. Stickney. 
In addition to this highly publicized aspect of psychiatry 
and the law, the text raises other issues for consideration 
which are often overlooked such as guardianship of the 
mentally retarded, traumatic neuroses, workmen’s com- 
pensation, incompetency regarding civil issues such as 
wills, deeds and contracts, the rights of juveniles, divorce, 
abortion, and child custody. 

The final part, entitled the “Psychiatrist in the Crim- 


‘inal Law,” covers briefly but concisely the issues of com- 


petency to stand trial and the insanity defense. Again, 
given the profusion of books and articles written on these 
subjects the authors have been able to gather into a 
relatively few pages enough material to acquaint the un- 
familiar reader with a reasonable knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The remainder of the section deals with the problems 
presented by special offenders such as the alcoholic, drug 
addict and sexual deviate. The only criticism I might 
render would be that the area of sexual deviancy, which 
represents a significant percentage of criminal activity 


_and evokes a great deal of community concern, receives 


only superficial attention. It remains a very large grey 
area, however, and I cannot blame the editors for seem- 
ing to avoid this area of criminal activity about which 
so little is known, i.e., frequency of offenses, psycho- 
pathology, and treatment. It is in this area that the 
courts frequently turn to the psychiatrist and that the 
psychiatrist is found most wanting. 
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All in all, I would recommend Readings in Law and 
Psychiatry not only for law students but also for psy- 
chiatric residents and other professionals interested in 
the relationship of law to medicine and the behavioral 
sciences. I believe the editors have been extremely suc- 
cessful in selecting well-balanced, concise, important 
articles and excerpts from the literature. Their ability 
to do this has resulted in their being able to present a 
large number of issues before the reader in an interesting, 
easily read text which makes it one of the best up-to-date 
resource books available. 


Danbury, Conn. DENNIS M. JURCZAK 


Priorities in Criminal Justice Change 


Community Based Corrections and the Crim- 
inal Justice System. By Paul H. Hahn. Santa 
$7.28 : Davis Publishing Co., Inc., 1975. Pp. 197. 


The author proposes the reordering of priorities within 
the entire criminal justice system if society is to begin 
receiving any benefits in the reduction of recidivism and 
in public protection for which it has been paying so much 
and receiving so little in return. His definition of com- 
munity-based corrections is a departure from the tradi- 
tional approaches. He explains briefly the reform, the 
rehabilitation, the restraint, and the reintegration models 
and points out that correctional planning must be con- 
cerned with the whole criminal justice system for solutions 
to be adequate. 

Mr. Hahn defines community-based corrections as 
“a concept which views the criminal-justice system as a 
whole process, emphasizing ‘due process’ and the develop- 
ment of service delivery-systems at every level to divert 
the maximum number of offenders, and which employs 
a reintegration approach to develop alternatives to in- 
carceration consistent with public safety and local com- 
munity needs, so that secure facilities can be reduced in 
size, located close to the offender’s community, and utilized 
only when necessary.” He makes specific suggestions to 
implement community-based corrections, in accordance 
with his definition. Those requirements for effective 
change in the criminal justice system are: the establish- 
ment of goals and objectives, professional self-evaluation 
in order to abandon vested interest treatment effective- 
ness, the sharing of decisionmaking responsibilities to 
help remove uncertainty and confusion, the elimination 
of “veils of secrecy” and developing reports that reflect 
real results, by the development of community tolerance 
to new and effective services, by minimizing professional 
“feuding,” by realigning funding priorities, by the estab- 
lishment of a truly functioning coordinating criminal 
justice council in each community or area, by bringing into 
the decisionmaking process persons previously left out, 
by the establishment of priority-ranking for decision- 
making, by orienting research to practical needs, and by 
the developing of alternatives for dealing with offenders. 

He identifies the need for effective youth advocacy, he 
mentions the functions of such programs, he proposes 
five areas where the child advocates can be active, as well 
as indicates other roles such as probation study programs, 
the use of volunteers, the using of former offenders, etc. 
Mr. Hahn has done an excellent job in analyzing and in 
recommending remedies in the system to those interested 
and concerned in assisting both juveniles and adults by 
involving the community in suggested action programs. 
He devotes two chapters to why every effort should be 
made to divert individuals from the criminal justice sys- 
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tem and notes what community resources should be used 
on behalf of juveniles and of adults. The degree of the 
structured setting would depend upon the type of offender 
and the degree of control expected by the community. 

Reasons for diversion are proposed. A brief critical 
analysis of the criminal system process along with factors 
in the decisionmaking process that may contribute. to 
needless incarceration of offenders is also made. The need 
for the development of well-functioning community-based 
residential facilities of a variety of types, suited for 
different needs, to involve the resident, to decentralize 
decisionmaking and treatment authority and to break 
down barriers which have separated staff and residents 
and separated residents and the community is also 
elaborated upon by Mr. Hahn. 

In short, if one has interest in community-based pro- 
grams the reader will find this book very useful. The 
reader will acquaint himself with Mr. Hahn’s theme “If 
you are really concerned about another human being, you 
can help him.” Read the book and learn about some of 
those methods to help the juvenile and adult offender. 


San Antonio, Texas Omar G. RIOos 


Introductory Text for Criminal Justice 


Introduction to American Criminal Justice. By 
Frank R. Prassel. New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1975. Pp. 327. 


This text is designed for beginning students in crim- 
inal justice courses and is divided into four parts—Crime, 
Police, Courts, and Corrections. The author, Frank 
Prassel, has attempted to write a text inclusive of the 
most important concerns of the criminal justice field. One 
strength of this book is the interesting figures and dia- 
grams used to illustrate the substantive material. An- 
other strength is that considerable information from ail 
areas of the criminal justice system is presented. 

However, the book suffers from two glaring weak- 
nesses which almost eliminate its usefulness in the class- 
room. The first is that so many significant substantive 
and procedural issues in criminal justice are omitted. 
The author, for example, totally ignores the sociology of 
law when he discusses the development of law in 
America. The contributions of Quinney, Chambliss, and 
Siedman, whether one agrees with what they have to 
say or not, are greatly insightful on how social climate 
and interest groups influence the creation and enforce- 
ment of law. The author also does not deal with how 
fragmented criminal justice is in this country. The frag- 
mentation of the criminal justice system almost makes 
the system into a nonsystem. Victimless crimes, too, are 
not adequately covered. The importance of police discre- 
tion is not included in the section on law enforcement. 
Indeed, discretion in all parts of the criminal justice 
system is ignored. In developing the role of the juvenile 
court, the author only discusses Jn Re Gault implicitly and 
fails to indicate how this case and others have affected the 
procedural safeguards of juveniles at the adjudication 
state of juvenile proceedings. Further, the processing of 
juveniles through the juvenile justice system is given 
scant attention. 

A second glaring weakness is that this book ends up 
presenting a sizeable number of facts and statistics while 
failing to tie them together on either the macro or micro 
levels. That is, there is an alarming lack of synthesis in 
this text. On the macro level, the author does not ap- 
proach criminal justice from any obvious theoretical per- 
spective. Although the systematic viewpoint is in vogue 
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these days, conflict, structural, interactionist, or any other 
perspective would have given a sense of continuity and 
development to the book. On the micro level, the author. 
fails to deal with the crucial issues in law enforcement, 
the courts, and corrections. To illustrate, some of the’ 
burning issues in corrections involve violence among in. | 
mates, sex in prison, indeterminative sentencing, behavior | 
modification, unionism of inmates, increased rights of | 
residents, rehabilitation versus warehousing, the cohesion 
and norms of the inmate society, and conflict between the 
keepers and the kept. But the author only mentions in | 
passing two or three of these issues. } 

Prassel states in his preface, “Too often, there is a! 
wide gap between agency practice and theory. sare, | 
this book may also serve as a bridge connecting the two.” 
I am afraid that he has not accomplished his objective. 
In an age, in which teachers want students to be “think- 
ers” rather than “learners,” I do not think that this is. 
the type of text we need in our classrooms. We need 
beoks which will help our students move to a synthesizing 
level of understanding. 


Sangamon State University CLEMENS BARTOLLAS 


Reminiscences of an Ex-Convict 


Too Dangerous To Be at Large. By Ray John- 
son with Mona McCormick. New York: Quad- 
rangle/The New York Times Book Co., 1975. Pp. 
174. $6.95. 


While Ray D. Johnson’s book, Too Dangerous To Be at | 


Large, may be a sincere recounting of one man’s life ex- 
periences, I would not recommend that the busy profes- 
sional in the criminal justice field waste his time reading 
it. The book might be better received by the lay person 
or neophyte but the reader who has had extensive cor- 
rectional experience will find it contains nothing new. 


Johnson has written the book to give insight into what | 


is happening in prison from a convict’s perspective and 
to describe the adjustment problems of the ex-offender 
upon his release to society. 

There have been other books by prisoners and ex- 
offenders which were more effective and better written, 
such as Eldridge Cleaver’s Soul on Ice. Johnson’s book 


is different from Cleaver’s and other authors writing | 
from a Black perspective in that he does not romanticize | 


himself as a political prisoner. 


The title of the book was inspired by a sentencing | 


judge’s rationale for incarceration of the author. John- 
son’s personal experiences have been committed to tape 
by the author and prepared with the assistance of Mona 
McCormick, a writer and researcher for the Western 
Behavioral Sciences Institute. 

Johnson’s early family life was very typical and laid 
a sturdy foundation for his chaotic future. After his 
parents’ separation when he was an infant, his mother’s 


profession became “marriage” to progressively richer | 


men. At an early age he was exposed to drugs and prosti- 
tution through one of his mother’s friends who was an 
entertainer, and acquired sophistication beyond his years. 
At age fourteen, he was released from Whittier State 
School because he was “too bad for reform school.” While 
an inmate at Sonoma State Home, a juvenile institution, 
Johnson became a victim of an “ideal” solution to de- 
linquency: He was sterilized at the age of eighteen. 
Subsequent to a term at San Quentin for robbery, John- 
son was completely committed to a life of crime. After 


escaping from the maximum security facility at Folsom | 


Prison and touching off one of the largest manhunts in 
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California history, he was captured and placed in solitary 
confinement for 4 years and 9 months. 

Ray D. Johnson is 47 years old. He spent approximately 
1 month of that 47 years committing crime and 25 years 
of his life in prison. The author admits that he liked the 
excitement of crime and enjoyed the fear of getting 
caught. He had three ambitions in life: to rob an armored 
car, to hold up a train and to loot a transatlantic liner. 
None of them were ever attempted. 

It cost several thousand dollars for the State of Cali- 
fornia to “rehabilitate” Johnson. “I don’t think a nickel’s 
worth of that did me any good,” he related. Experience, 
age, and an occasional positive encounter were instru- 
mental in producing a change, according to Johnson. 

Johnson has written his book at a time when some of 
the very basic elements of the penal system are suspect 
such as the indeterminate sentence which is based on the 
concept of forced treatment as a condition of release. 
California pioneered the indeterminate sentence and John- 
son experienced its ramifications, including its parole 
process. In 1944 California created the Adult Authority, 
a glorified parole board appointed by the governor, which 
has the right to judge a prisoner’s rehabilitation progress 
or lack of it and the power to set release dates. Tales of 
abuses by this most feared body of the system are legion. 
Johnson organized a nonviolent strike at Folsom prison 
to protest the inequities of sentencing and the Adult Au- 
thority. Johnson candidly gives his opinion of prison re- 
forms such as conjugal visits and inmate councils. Group 


_ therapy was described as “junk” and a “front gate game.” 


The author does not recommend a life of crime. In- 
stead, he is utilizing his past to bring about a change in 
the criminal justice system. For the past 5 years, John- 
son has been working for the Western Behavioral Sciences 
Institute, a nonprofit organization established in La Jolla, 
California, in 1959, which studies social problems. The 
institute has attempted to take research out of the ivory 
tower and to put it to work in the community. He is 
presently engaged in research dealing with problems of 
the offender and ex-offender. Johnson is attempting to 
find new methods of rehabilitation such as he never had. 

Although Johnson has given us some things worth 
thinking about, he could have offered more criticism of 
and suggestions for changes in the system. In addition 
to benefiting others, the book also provides a valuable 
catharsis for the author. This book is a tragic story told 


- with humor and candor by an ex-convict who has paid 


the price for a life of crime. For his rehabilitative work 
since his release from prison, Johnson is seeking a full 
pardon. “I want the punishment to end because I’m ex- 


‘hausted from it,’? he concludes. 


Washington, D.C. KATHLEEN L. FITZGERALD 


Deviant Behavior: Nature and Control 


Deviant Behavior and Control Strategies. By 
Arthur Lewis Wood. Lexington, Massachusetts: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1974. Pp. 209. $14.00. 

Oftentimes one hears the complaint that sociologists 
and other academicians concerned with various problems 
are unconcerned with practical applications of their in- 
terest, and are completely caught up in its intellectual 
aspects. Happily for correctional professionals, this book 
does not suffer from such an orientation. Happily, too, 
however, for those persons largely concerned with the 
more theoretical dimensions of deviant behavior, neither 
is this book a watered-down “potboiler” of oversimplified 
cliches, as some other “practical” books have been. 
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This does not mean, however, that this book was written 
for a target readership of correctional professionals. It 
obviously was not. Rather, it has the apparent orientation 
of a text for the traditional college sociology course in 
deviant behavior. Although it has merit for reference 
use by persons concerned with various criminal justice 
applications of its salient points and concerns, it is basic- 
ally a college text. If the “firing line’? administrator will, 
in his reading, suffer through a somewhat scholarly 
presentation, he will find beneath the surface, material 
of benefit to him. 

One initially confusing term to the nonsociologist reader 
is the use of the word “deviant” itself. Many persons use 
this term in its narrower context, i.e., as implying aber- 
rant sexual behavior. This is no doubt the connotation 
this term will bring to mind for the average enforcement- 
judicial-correctional professional who picks it up to read 
it. These readers will soon learn, however, that sociol- 
ogists, when they say “deviant,” are not alluding to sexual 
perversion, but to any human conduct, legal or illegal, 
which differs from the norms of society. 

Perhaps such an initial misconception over a title word 
is a great blessing in disguise to befall a reader search- 
ing for pragmatic help. After all, the term “control 
strategies” in the title seems to imply that practical ad- 
vice is forthcoming. This global definition of the concept 
of deviance, and the lengthy scholarly discussion which 
surrounds it, should serve to open some eyes (and minds). 
For example, the behavioral motivations of correctional 
clients and various lawbreakers become much more under- 
standable when viewed in a broader context of deviancy 
and conformity. If this book has any merit at all (outside 
of academe), it is to alert those in correctional leadership 
roles that: (1) not all criminals are the same, (2) al- 
though crimes may be the same, causal factors may not 
be. The book not only states these points, but offers ex- 
planation for their existence. 

A central argument or theoretical issue pervading the 
text is the question whether criminals are “sick’’ and 
whether crime is a “disease.” The reviewer can imagine 
in his mind’s eye an overworked penitentiary warden ex- 
periencing exasperation over such an_ intellectualism, 
especially if a riot is taking place in the yard at the time. 
To all pragmatists and “practical folks” reading this 
book, and others like it, the reviewer would offer one 
thought; namely, it is through intellectualizing and cogi- 
tating about one’s day-to-day occupation, that new in- 
sights, even practical ones, are born. If a potential reader 
interested in the causality of deviance is willing to accept 
the premise of the preceding sentence, he should read 
the book, otherwise not. 


Denver, Colo. GLENN G. DAHLEM 


Readings on Crime in Canadian Society 


Crime in Canadian Society. Edited by Robert 
R. Silverman and James J. Teevan. Toronto: 
Butterworth and Co., Ltd., 1975. Pp. 455. $7.95. 

The editors of this introductory reader have collected 
articles under the four general headings: defining crime 
and the field of criminology, measuring crime, explaining 
crime, and illustrations of contemporary research in 


Canadian criminology. For each section, they have written 
a short introductory essay. The stated purpose of the 
reader is to introduce students to the general field of 
criminology while at the same time exposing them to 
criminological research as it specifically relates to Canada. 

The attempt to provide a Canadian focus is, in part, 
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a response to the almost exclusively American diet of 
texts and readers which Canadian students have used. 
The familiar, and unfortunately correct, complaint has 
been that Canadian students know more about the Ameri- 
can criminal justice system than they do about their own. 
Parenthetically, it should be noted, that Canadians also 
“learn” about the criminal justice system through Ameri- 
can television programs. They then assume that the image 
of the American criminal justice system portrayed on 
television more or less fits the Canadian system. 

For these reasons, the reader will likely be well re- 
ceived in Canada. Unfortunately the book’s title will 
likely limit its market to Canada. It would have been a 
nice change to have had American students exposed to 
criminological material using Canadian examples. 

The first section of the reader, dealing with definitions 
of crime, contains the classic Sellin papers as well as a 
selection from Quinney on criminal behaviour and deviant 
behaviour. Also included is an excerpt from one of the 
publications of the Law Reform Commission of Canada 
which introduces the student to Canadian criminal law 
and to efforts to reform it. Following these general 
papers are John Hagin’s “Policing Delinquency: Some 
Observations on a Labelling Process” and J.W. Mohr’s 
“Facts, Figures, Perceptions, and Myths—Ways of De- 
scribing and Understanding Crime.’”’ These two papers 
should provide the students with some understanding of 
the importance of definitional problems. They also provide 
good background for the student’s appreciation of the 
next section on measurement problems which introduces 
some of the difficulties with the information and statistics 
available on the Canadian criminal justice system. In 
addition, the section includes research illustrating the 
utility of self-report and victimization techniques. Part 
3 introduces the student to some of the major sociological 
theories of crime and delinquency. In this section the 
editors have attempted nothing more grandiose than to 
illustrate theoretical perspectives and it would be foolish 
to fault them for this, especially since the main text and 
the lectures in most criminology courses emphasize 
theories of crime. In the fourth section, “Selected Re- 
search in Canadian Criminology,” the editors have in- 
cluded six additional research papers on a variety of 
topics. There is an excellent ethnographic account of 
cheque writing as a way of life; two papers on violent 
crimes in Canada; a study of breaking and entering in 
a Canadian City; a commentary on organized crime in 
Canada; and a comparison of arrests, dispositions, and 
recidivism between Indians and whites. 

The editors have done a reasonable job of overcoming 
the inherent difficulties with readers and have not suffered 
unduly by largely restricting the selection of articles to 
those with Canadian content. The introductory essays 
do, for the most part, guide the student, although oc- 
casionally the editors seem to forget their audience. There 
are, for example, several methodological discussions and 
two or three articles which introductory students will 
not understand. The reader, then, is not one an instructor 
can simply assign; however, it will be useful for those 
instructors who spend some class time discussing readings. 

Ottawa, Canada JOHN L. EVANS 


Juvenile Delinquency in Quebec 


Délinquance Juvénile au Québec. Edited by 
Criminologie (Denis Szabo, director, and André 
Normandeau, associate director). Montreal: Les 
Presses :de |’Université de Montréal, 1975. Pp. 
202. $10.00. 
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Eight outstanding criminologists from Quebec have 
examined the issues currently being considered in the 
field of juvenile delinquency in that French-speaking 
province. The world has changed since 1967 and crim- 
inology has changed with it, but the implementation of 
research findings and observations has been uneven and 
sometimes lacking in Quebec. The purpose of the book 
was to bring to the public the problems still existing and, 
hopefully, point directions that can be used by the political 
leaders to implement programs that make best use of 
current knowledge. 

The Child Welfare Act that comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the provinces and the Juvenile Delinquents Act 
administered by the federal government were discussed 
by Michel Lippé and Alice Parizeau, respectively. The 
Child Welfare Act is under study in an attempt to re- 
solve whether its implementation should be socially ori- 
ented or kept within the judicial framework. The Juvenile 
Delinquents Act does not make a clear-cut division be- 
tween children and adolescents, together with recognition 
of the rights of children under 15 and the privilege of 
appeal to juvenile court. Also, laws that give parents top 
authority in all matters concerning their children should 
be carefully examined. i 

Probation is limited by inability at present to separate 
delinquents who will continue in antisocial behavior from 
those whose delinquency is accidental or just a passing 
phase. Marcel Frechette calls for application of what. 
is known about neuroticism and personality evaluation in 
probation. Mare LeBlanc questioned the effectiveness of | 
probation where all services are provided by the probation 
officer, as it was when the service was established. Re- 
cently, social agencies and other services are available 
in most areas. The suggestion was made that probation 
officers confine themselves to counseling 14- and 18-year- | 
old delinquents before the court and leave all other serv: | 
ices to other agencies, thereby divesting the probation | 
officer of a paternalism leftover from a bygone era. 

Emerson Douyon compared the development of children 
in the traditional Western family, the Kibbutz in Israel, 
and the traditional African tribal social order. He con-| 
cluded that children grow well in any culture and ques- 
tions the traditional concepts of personality development, 


suggesting that research may change prevailing ideas | : 


about the importance of the family. 

Maurice Cusson reviewed some of the research he has 
done in juvenile institutions in Quebec and suggests that 
an evaluative system be established that can provide 
followup information in the community after the delin- | 
quents have been released. Longitudinal studies are | 
sary to determine those factors associated with recidivism | 
and nonrecidivism so that the treatment process can be 
improved. F. Goyer-Michaud, an educator in the school 
for girls, observed that a differential treatment program 
does not exist and is needed. The girls now are just being 
“processed” with everyone in the same traditional pro- | 
gram. 

Two book reviews terminate the discussion. Denis Szabo 
reviewed Ian Taylor, Paul Walton, and Jack Young: The 
New Criminology, published in 1973 by Routledge and. 
Kegan Paul in London and found the Marxist type of 
criminology as presented inconsistent when compared to 
the vast body of orthodox Marxism. Alice Parizeau re- 
viewed Hanna Malewska and Vincent Peyre: Délinquance 
Juvénile, Famille, Ecole et Societé, published in 1973 by 
Vaucresson, and found it to be comprehensive and a use-| 
ful tool for legislators when considering new programs. | 

This reader was an attempt to review the progress or 
lack of it in Quebec during the past several years and 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


raises issues of concern to political leaders and those who 
work with juveniles. It is a reader, so the topical and 
style flow from one article to another shows some uneven- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is thought-provoking and raises is- 
sues, such as whether juveniles should be handled by 
social agencies or by courts, questioning parental au- 
thority and promoting the rights of children, inquiring 
as to what the real job of the probation officer is, the 
discussion of Marxist criminology, and even questioning 
the importance of the family in child development. Some 
traditional views are repeated, such as the need for longi- 
tudinal research and decrying the lack of real treatment 
programs in institutions. For an interesting and up-to- 
date discussion of juvenile delinquency programs, an ex- 
amination of the disparity between available knowledge 
and its implementation, and suggestions to the political 
leadership to move into action, this reviewer recommends 
Délinquance Juvénile au Québec. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Legal and Social Models for Juvenile Justice 
Juvenile Justice Philosophy: Readings, Cases, 


- Comments. Edited by Frederic L. Faust and Paul 


J. Brantingham. St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 
1974. Pp. 600. $8.50. 

Juvenile Justice Philosophy will be of considerable in- 
terest to those who have (or may) come in contact with 
juveniles in their work. The editors have provided a col- 


- lection of readings and revealing insights concerning the 


evolution of our legal position on juveniles in the United 
States and the morass of materials being published in the 
area of juveniles and the law. The importance of the 


dominant theoretical or philosophical position of the 
| courts is clear from this work. 


The two dominant positions that have directed juvenile 


_ law in the past seemingly are now in the process of being 
_ synthesized. Prior to 1900 juveniles and adults were 


treated basically within the same legal structure. The 


_ philosophy then shifted and juveniles began to be thought 
' of as “children of the court,” at least when they violated 
| the public standards. In 1967 the well-known Gault De- 


cision of the Supreme Court started the synthesis of the 
“socialized” and “constitutional” approaches to juvenile 


justice. 


The selections included in this volume are organized 


_ into five parts consisting of three-to-five readings. An 


informative and insightful four- to six-page introduction 
by the editors summarizes and synthesizes the materials 


presented in that part. The introductions are of great 
_ value in terms of putting the readings in social, philosoph- 


ical, and historical perspective. 

The first part of the book contains three readings that 
demonstrate philosophical shifts concerning crime and 
justice. The social and economic conditions that led to the 
reorientations of the courts concerning juveniles are dem- 


onstrated in five selections of part II. The ideals and 
| logic of the so-called “socialized” approach to juvenile 
_ justice is outlined in the five readings presented in the 
_ third part of the reader. The opposite, “constitutional,” 
| point of view is found in part IV, which consists of five 
_ Selections. The convergence of these two points of view 


emerges in the last set of six readings. The editors tend 
to view this trend as a reversal of the swing toward 
the “nonlegal” approach to juvenile justice. The last sec- 


tion of the book contains the editors’ thoughts and syn- 
_ thesis of the readings. The conclusion of this part is opti- 
mistic; the future is viewed as providing juveniles with 
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the best of both the “constitutional” and the “socialized” 
positions. 

The authors of the various selections are from a wide 
variety of academic backgrounds. All authors have, how- 
ever, considerable experience in the area of juvenile jus- 
ice. The editors are both professors of criminology at 
Florida State University. 

A common problem shared by many readers such as 
this is a lack of continuity and inconsistency in their as- 
sumptions of the reader’s knowledge; this volume also 
suffers from these characteristics. These problems are 
difficult to overcome when various authors are working 
independently of one another. The editors, however, have 
done well in tying together the readings with their intro- 
ductory comments. 

This volume should prove to be quite useful to attor- 
neys, police, probation officers, and others who work with 
juveniles or who desire to understand the evolving position 
of the courts relating to juvenile justice. 

Virginia Commonwealth J. SHERWOOD WILLIAMS 

University 


Psychological Tools for the Line Officer 


Interpersonal Psychology for Law Enforcement 
and Corrections. By L. Craig Parker, Jr., and 
Robert D. Meier. St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 
1975. Pp. 290. 


Intended for a_ specific audience—those involved in 
corrections and law enforcement with limited knowledge 
of psychology—this text aims at presenting an over- 
view of the present state of the art of psychology 
in as nontechnical a manner as possible. The authors 
present research (where available) that supports the 
effectiveness of the technology involved but purposely 
avoid delving into the theoretical basis for the tech- 
nology. In their view, such theorizing is unnecessary 
and “often tends to stifle creativity.” Instead, they 
present the subject as a matter of practice in the field 
rather than to ponder at leisure. In effect, the reader 
is given a box of psychological tools and a set of in- 
structions and is invited to roll up his sleeves and try 
them out, giving the book a certain do-it-yourself 
flavor. 

Topics covered in the book include such broad areas as 
role playing, group dynamics, crisis intervention and be- 
havioral modification. Despite this wide variety of topics, 
the main thrust of the material seems to concentrate on 
the use of psychology in the selection and training of 
police. There are 11 chapters, including the introduction. 
Three chapters titled “Facilitating Communication,” 
“Interpersonal Theories,” and “Self-Disclosure” deal pri- 
marily with the importance of empathy, communication, 
and respect for other persons in relation to the police role. 
A number of anecdotal stories are presented to show 
how rigidity and defensiveness can interfere with an of- 
ficer’s effectiveness and put him in unnecessary danger. 
For instance, the authors relate an incident in which a 
state trooper was able to calm a distraught individual by 
patiently talking to the man in a situation where con- 
frontation could have led to trouble (p. 45). 

“Role Playing,” “Modeling Techniques,” and “Group 
Dynamics” emphasize the usefulness of role playing, 
T groups, observation of others and the like in training 
police to handle stress situations such as confronting a 
mob. It is postulated that such techniques can be useful 
both to give officers insight and self-confidence and to 
weed out those who are unable to handle stress in a prac- 
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tice situation. Another chapter, “Crisis Intervention,” 
covers the history of crisis intervention techniques and 
the use of special units devoted specifically to such inter- 
vention. Only the last three chapters, “Introduction to 
Behavioral Techniques,” “Contingency Management,” and 
“Sensitizing and Desensitizing Techniques” are devoted 
to what is usually called “treatment” of offenders. These 
chapters cover behavior modification, token economies, and 
aversion therapy (e.g., nausea inducing drugs to cure 
alcoholism). The techniques presented draw heavily from 
learning theories, while the more traditional psychoan- 
alytic approaches are discussed briefly in the introduc- 
tion and put to rest. 

The strengths of this volume are that it is well written 
and easily understood by those not trained in psychology. 
The topics have been chosen with care and, where avail- 
able, relevant research is presented. In addition, examples 
from real life experiences are presented to give flesh and 
blood to the research and an effort is made to explain how 
the techniques presented can be used and the pitfalls to 
be avoided. The reader is not merely told what “role play- 
ing” and “modeling techniques” are, but how they can be 
put to use. On the other hand, a weakness of the text is 
that the lack of theory sometimes makes it difficult to 
know what technique to use in what situation. The reader 
is often left to his own devices in selecting the right tool. 

A second weakness, if it is a weakness, is the limited 
audience. This book would appear to be most useful for 
law enforcement administrators. To this reviewer, the 
book has little to offer for those involved in the rehabili- 
tation and treatment of offenders and even less for those 
interested in the causes of crime. One reason may be that 
the authors themselves are aware of the lack of major 
contributions in psychology to either the understanding 
of crime or treatment of the criminal. Perhaps the area 
of personnel training and selection is where psychology 
has the most to offer. 


Washington, D.C. JAMES L. BECK 


Reports Received 


Assaults on Federal Officers. Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C., 1975. Pp. 63. This analysis of assaults on Federal 
officers during 1974 includes data involving assaults on 
1,029 officers and officials of 18 U.S. Government agencies. 

Children on Trial: A Study of Juvenile Justice. Na- 
tional Institute for Crime Prevention and the Rehabili- 
tation of Offenders, P.O. Box 10005, Cape Town, South 
Africa, 1975. Pp. 181. In this publication, which is one of 
a series of South African studies in criminology, Profes- 
sor Midgley of the London School of Economics, summar- 
izes the trends in juvenile justice in the United States, re- 
views the historical development of the juvenile court in 
South Africa, current practice, and outlines alternatives 
for change. 

Corrections in South Dakota. John Howard Association, 
67 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill., August 1975. The study 
reported in this document was made at the request of the 
Board of Charities and Corrections and the Board of So- 
cial Services. The purpose of the study was to assist the 
State to implement a unified corrections system. 

Crime in the United States (Annual Report). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C., 1975. Pp. 293. Summary data compiled 
during calender year 1974 show that over 10 million 
crime index offenses were reported to law enforcement 
agencies on an 18 percent increase in estimated volume 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


of index offenses in 1974 over 1973. These voluminous data 
are subjected to a variety of tabulations and cross-tabula- 
tions to give a detailed statistical plcture of crime in the 
United States. 


Drug Abuse: A White Paper. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., September 1975. Pp. 116. This publication is the Re- 
port to the President from the Domestic Council Drug 
Abuse Task Force. The report includes an assessment of | 
the current situation, efforts and strategies aimed at re- | 
ductions in both supply and demand, policies for program 
management, and a summary of recommendations. 

Drugs: Administering Catastrophe. Drug Abuse Coun- 
cil, Inc., 1828 L St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 1975. Pp. 
135. In this volume, Graham §S. Finney, for 2 years the 
commissioner of the Addiction Services Agency of New 
York City, tries to clarify some of the basic issues in the 
Nation’s drug control problems for legislators, physicians, 
educators, laymen, and other drug program administra- 
tors. The contents include a discussion of the ecology of 
drug abuse, the drug abuse agency, and drug abuse 
strategy. 

A Handbook of Cost-Benefit Techniques and Appli- 
cations. American Bar Association, Correctional Econom- 
ics Center, 1800 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 1975. 
Pp. 32. This handbook provides guidelines for applying 
cost-benefit analysis to criminal justice system activities 
including techniques for assessing and pricing social out- 
comes and nondirect costs. 


Methaqualone: A Study of Drug Control. Drug Abuse | 
Council, Inc., 1828 L St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 1975. 
Pp. 66. This report traces the drug from the time it was 


first synthesized in 1951 to the time it was classified as a 


potentially abusive drug in 1973 and describes the con- 
flict between manufacturers, the regulatory agencies, and 
Congress for the control and distribution of this drug. 


Murder and Capital Punishment in England and Wales. | 
Howard League for Penal Reform, 125 Kennington Park | 
Road, London, England, 1974. Pp. 40. The purpose of this 
publication is to provide an account of the recent history 
of abolition, a statement of the present British position, 
and some of the arguments for and against. Included also 
is a supplemental statement on capital punishment for 
offenses of terrorism. 

Pre-Trial Services: An Evaluation of Policy Related 
Research. Abt Associates, 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., December 1974. Vol. 1, pp. 65; Vol. 2, pp. 281. The 
first volume of this two-part report contains a summary 
analysis of many research and evaluation documents con- 
cerned with the pretrial status of accused persons. The 
second volume includes more detailed critical reviews of 
all evaluations examined in the course of this study. The 
central focus of this review is the most recent pretrial 
reform: intervention or diversion programming. 

Prisoners in State and Federal Institutions. U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C., 1975. Pp. 34. This report 
presents information on sentenced prisoners confined in 
Federal and State correctional institutions at the end 
of the years 1971, 1972, and 1973. Tabulated data show 
annual change in absolute numbers of prisoners as well 
as ratio of prisoners to general civilian population, pro- 
portion of males and females in the prison population, and 
the types and volumes of admission and release trans- 
actions. 


Research Review (Annual Report). California Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 1975. Pp. 94. As 
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REPORTS RECEIVED 


in previous similar annual research review reports, this 
report for 1974-75 lists all ongoing and completed proj- 
ects, and separate listings for program research reports 
at the medical facility and the civil narcotic addiction 
centers. 

Services for Unruly Youth in Franklin County, Ohio. 
John Howard Association, 67 East Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., August 1975. As part of a new program to pro- 
vide services for unruly youth outside the juvenile justice 
system and to develop a community service system for 
these youth, this survey report contains an assessment of 
needs and services, a master plan for services, a plan for 
data collection and evaluation. 


Staff Training Programs in the Wisconsin Division of 
Corrections. John Howard Association, 67 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill., August 1975. This evaluation of the 
staff training programs was developed by the Howard 
Association at the request of the Wisconsin Council on 
Criminal Justice. 


Books Received 


Community Police Administration. By Jack L. Kuy- 
kendall and Peter C. Unsinger. Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 
Inc., Publishers, 1975. Pp. 333. $14.00. 

Considering the Victim: Readings in Restitution and 
Victim Compensation. Edited by Joe Hudson and Burt 
Galaway. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1975. Pp. 459. $26.75. 

Correctional Classification and Treatment. Prepared by 
the American Correctional Association. Cincinnati: The 
W.H. Anderson Company, 1975. Pp. 303. $10.50. 

Correctional Policy and Prison Organization. By David 
Duffee. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975. Pp. 232. 


Corrections in America. By Robert M. Carter, Richard 


_ A. McGee, and E. Kim Nelson. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippin- 


cott Company, 1975. Pp. 497. 


Corrections: Organization and Administration. By 
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Henry Burns, Jr. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co., 
1975. Pp. 578. 

Criminal Law and Procedure: Text and Cases. By 
George T. Felkenes. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1976. Pp. 430. $13.95. 


Dealing With Violence: The Challenge Faced by Police 
and Other Peacekeepers. By Karl Schonborn. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1975. Pp. 354. $12.95. 

Delinquent Behavior, Second Edition. By Don C. 
Gibbons. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1976. 
Pp. 298. $10.95. 

A Field Manual of Criminal Law and Police Procedure. 
By Mare Weber Tobias and R. David Petersen. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1975. Pp. 210. 
$11.95. 

Forensic Psychiatry: A Practical Guide for Lawyers 
and Psychiatrists. By Robert L. Sadoff, M.D. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1975. Pp. 251. $14.50. 

Introduction to Social Work Practice. By Max Siporin. 
New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1975. Pp. 468. 

Law Dictionary for Non-Lawyers. By Daniel Oran. 
St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Company, 1975. Pp. 333. 
$5.00. 

Occupational Alcoholism Programs. Edited by Richard 
L. Williams and Gene H. Moffat. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1975. Pp. 282. $48.50. 

Parole: Legal Issues/Decision-making/Research. Edited 
by William E. Amos and Charles L. Newman. New York: 
Federal Legal Publication, Inc., 1975. Pp. 417. $15.00. 

Prisons: Houses of Darkness. By Leonard Orland. New 
York: The Free Press, 1975. Pp. 224. $10.00. 

The Skilled Helper: A Model for Systematic Helping 
and Interpersonal Relating. By Gerard Egan. Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1975. 

Toward an Economies of Prisons. By Thomas F. Tabasz. 
Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Company, 1975. Pp. 
218. $16.00. 


HE PREVENTION of crime depends more on socioeconomic and political planning 
than on the formulation of specific preventive policies and programmes within 
unjust socioeconomic and political systems.—MANUEL LOPEZ-REY 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Henry P. Chandler, 95, 
first director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the 
United States Courts, 
died December 12. A na- 
tive of Indian Orchard, 
Mass., he graduated 
magna cum laude from 
Harvard College in 1901. 
The same year he joined 
the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
teaching English, coach- 
ing debate, and serving 
as secretary to President 
William Rainey Harper, 
founder of the Univer- 
sity. He graduated 
magna cum laude from 
the University’s Law 

in 1906 began 
the practice of law in 
Chicago where he re- 
mained until 1939. At that time he was appointed by the 
Supreme Court under Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
to become the director of the newly created Administrative 
Office. He served under four chief justices until his re- 
tirement in 1956. As director of the Administrative Office 
Mr. Chandler was concerned not only with the organiza- 
tion of the Federal court system and services to the courts, 
but also with the continued development of the Federal 
Probation System which was transferred in 1940 from 
the Department of Justice to the Administrative Office. 
Until his death he followed with personal interest the 
career of each officer and regarded the growth and success 
of probation one of his most rewarding experiences. 


Joseph A. Nardoza, assistant administrator, Office of 
Regional Operations, Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, was sworn in on November 24 as a member 
of the U.S. Board of Parole. Nardoza, who holds a 
master’s degree in public administration from City Uni- 
versity of New York, began his career in 1948 with the 
New York City Police Department where he rose through 
the ranks to lieutenant. He then joined LEAA, first as 
a law enforcement program specialist (organized crime), 
and then a regional administrator for the New York 
Regional Office. 

E.R. Cass, 85, president emeritus of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, died January 20. He became affili- 
ated with the ACA in 1913 when he was appointed as- 
sistant general secretary. In 1922 he was appointed 
general secretary and remained until 1962. He resigned 
in 1975 as a member of the New York State Commission 
of Correction. 


Dr. Otto Reineman, 73, retired director of probation, 
Family Division, Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia, 
died January 6. He joined the Court staff in 1934 and re- 
tired in 1969 after 21 years as probation director. He was 
a member of the professional council of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency and a delegate to White 
House conferences on children and youth in 1950 and 1960. 
After his retirement he was staff consultant for the 
Citizens Crime Commission of Philadelphia and on his 
70th birthday the Federal Republic of Germany awarded 
him the Order of Merit in recognition of his promotion 
of international professional activities. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, in his year-end state- 
ment on the condition of the judiciary, reported that in 
fiscal year 1975, 160,602 new cases were filed in the United 
States district courts, making an average of 402 cases 
per judgeship. In 1970 the comparable figure was 317 per 
judgeship. Based on preliminary data, 180,000 filings are 
projected for the 12 months ending in June and this will 


constitute about 450 cases per judgeship, an increase of 
42 percent since 1970. (No additional judgeships have 
been provided since 1970.) 

A proposed new curriculum in criminal justice for com. 
munity colleges will be the focus of a 2-week institute at 
Michigan State University next July. For further in. 
formation contact Fran Murray, Department of Informa. 
tion Services, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48824. 


An agreement which expands privileges and has pro. 
visions for speeding the return to freedom of inmates at 
the Colorado Women’s Institution, Canon City, has been 
mediated by the Community Relations Service of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. The agreement establishes pro- 
visions for developing specific incentive programs tailored 
to each inmate’s concept of acceptable life standards as 
a law-abiding citizen. It also establishes standards and 
timelines for inmates to meet to move to a higher level 
of trust and responsibility, and eventually to freedom. 
Its aim is to return inmates to freedom better prepared 
and equipped to accept responsibility and live as produc- 
tive members of society. 

Sylvia McCollum, education administrator for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, has been asked by Mayor Wash. 
ington of Washington, D.C., to serve as a member of an 
ad hoe Work Group for the District of Columbia Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Board. The Work Group will help 
the Board review and refine standards for the organization 
and administration of corrections programs in the District. 


David Macpherson, director of community relations ani 
communications for the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, retired in March after 26 years of service 
to the Department. 


The final report on the University of Minnesota Health 
Professionals Drug Abuse Education Project is now avail- 
able. It analyzés a project which sought to “encourage a 
more responsive attitude on the part of practicing health 
professionals toward alcohol/drug users and abusers,’ 
and to “teach basic skills for the diagnosis and referral 
of chemical dependency programs.” Copies are available 
at $7.50 each from: Health Sciences Continuing Education, 
7208 Powell Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55455. 


Milton L. Luger, a former director of the New York 
State Division for Youth, has been appointed the first 
assistant administrator of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration’s Office of Juvenile Justice and De. 
linquency Prevention. Luger, who served almost 14 year 
with the New York State Division for Youth as director 
and deputy director, also served as chairman of the New| 
York State Narcotic Control Commission and is a forme 


director of rehabilitation for the New York City Depart - 


ment of Corrections. 


The Public Offender Counselor Association is a new 
division of the American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation. Membership is open to those who have an interest 
in any aspect of offender counseling. Interested persons) 
may contact Gene Waters, Gordon Junior College, Barnes-| 
ville, Ga. 30204, or Tom Neil, Room 413 Aderhold, Us 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 30602. 

The Third Institute on Drugs, Crime, and Justice, spor. 
sored by The American University, will be held July 6 
to 28 at Christ’s College, Cambridge University, England. 
For further information write to: Dr. Arnold S. Trebach, 
Center for the Administration of Justice, The Americat! 
University, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

A Victim-Witness Advocate Program, sponsored by th: 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, will be un 
dertaken in the Pima County (Tucson, Ariz.) Attorney’ 
Office “to aid crime victims and witnesses and alert com: 
munity service agencies to the needs of people who have 
shied away from involvement with the criminal justice 
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IT HAS COME TO 


system.” Additional information is available from the 
Office of Public Information, Arizona State Justice Plan- 
ning Agency, Phoenix. 

The Law Officer’s Pocket Manual, designed to provide 
law enforcement personnel with the operational knowledge 
of current constitutional law developments affecting every- 
day police practices, has recently been published by The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. Based upon decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the manual 
“atilizes a situational format to provide police officers, 
detectives, and others involved in law enforcement with 
broad guidelines on what they can do—and what they 
cannot do—according to the law.” Copies are available 
at $3 a copy, from BNA Books, 1231 25th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Swedish Information Service has made available several 
recent publications for those interested in developments 
in the field of criminal justice and correctional care in 
Sweden. The Service is located at 825 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

The Rutgers Summer School of Alcohol Studies will be 
held June 20 to July 9 on the New Brunswick Campus. 
For further information write to: Miss Linda Allen, 
Secretary, Summer School of Aleohol Studies, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 


A travel seminar devoting special attention to Swedish 
Criminal Justice will take place May 17 to 30 under the 
sponsorship of Sangamon State University. Additional 
information may be obtained by writing to: S. Burkett 
Milner, Ph.D., Social Justice Professions Program, Sanga- 
mon State University, Springfield, Illinois 62708 (phone: 
217-786-6682). 

Victimology—an_ international and multidisciplinary 
journal—has been established “to provide a forum for the 
exchange of theories, concepts, methodologies, and prac- 
tices concerning the victim.” For further information 
write to Dr. Emilio Viano, Center for the Administration 
of Justice, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
20016. 

California State University, Long Beach, is offering the 
Third Annual 4-week Comparative Criminal Justice 
Swedish Program at the University of Uppsala, Sweden, 
June 14 to July 9. For more information write to: Dr. 
Harold K. Becker, Center for Criminal Justice, California 
State University, Long Beach, 1250 Bellflower Boulevard, 
Long Beach, California 90840. 

Five criminal justice scholars and practitioners are 
independent research 
projects at the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion’s National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice. The 1975-1976 fellows are: Albert Alschuler, 
professor of law at the University of Texas Law School, 
who is studying the trial judge’s role in plea bargaining 


_ and alternatives to the guilty plea system; Gerald Caiden, 


visiting professor of political science at the University 
of Southern California, who is evaluating police reform 


and examining various strategies for change; Wesley 


Skogan, assistant professor of political science at North- 
western University, who is analyzing variations in atti- 
tudes and perceptions of crime and the criminal justice 
system; Mark Haller, professor of history at Temple Uni- 
versity, who is studying organized crime during the period 
1920-1945, as part of a larger history of organized crime 
from 1865-1965; and Daniel Skoler, staff director, Ameri- 
can Bar Association Commission on Correctional Facilities 
and Programs, who is studying governmental restruc- 
turing needs. 

The National Issues and Strategies Symposium on the 
Drug Abusing Criminal Offender will be held April 21 
to 23 in Reston, Va. 

J. Fred Brehm, U.S. probation officer in Knoxville, 
Tenn., retired December 31 after 20 years’ service with 
the Federal Probation System. 

Henry V. Griffin, U.S. probation officer at Waco, Texas, 
participated recently in a Charter Day and bicentennial 
flag-raising ceremony celebrating “10 years of quality 
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education” at McLennan Community College. Griffin is 
first chairman of MCC’s board of trustees. 

Chapman College is offering a 19-day Comparative 
Criminal Justice Program in England (London and 
selected cities) from August 2 to 20. For more informa- 
tion write to: Dr. John P. Gruber, Department of Soci- 
ology and Criminal Justice, Chapman College, 333 North 
Glassell Street, Orange, California 92666. 

Catherine H. Milton, former assistant director of the 
Police Foundation, has been appointed director of the 
National Resource Center on Women Offenders, sponsored 
by the American Bar Association Commission on Corree- 
tional Facilities and Services. She will be responsible for 
the development of information services, special projects, 
and guidance materials relating to the status and treat- 
ment of women offenders. The Center is located at 1800 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

The Second Canadian Conference of Applied Criminology 
will be held May 5 to 7 in Ottawa. Additional information 
may be obtained from Carol Herbert, Department of 
er University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario K1N 

A Bibliography on Work Release 1957-1974 has been 
prepared by Professor J.M. Moynahan and John C. Melton 
of Eastern Washington State College. Copies are avail- 
able. by writing to Professor Moynahan, The Criminal 
Justice Program, Eastern Washington State College, 
Cheney, Washington 99004. 

Peter Bensinger, chief of the crime victims division in 
the office of Illinois Attorney General William J. Scott 
and member of the Federal Prison Industries board of 
directors, has been appointed head of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration. He had served previously as head 
of the Illinois Youth Commission, assistant to the director 
of public safety, and chief of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. 

Criminal Justice Review is a new national journal deal- 
ing with the administration of justice. The publication 
costs $8 per year (two issues in the first year) and is 
available from the Criminal Justice Program, Georgia 
State University, University Plaza, Atlanta, Georgia 
303038. 


Henry S. Dogin, former acting administrator of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, has received the At- 
torney General’s Award for Exceptional Service—the 
highest award of the U.S. Department of Justice. He was 
selected for the award for “outstanding contributions to 
the Department’s objectives and to the interests of the 
public ....” 

Technical Assistance Project is a nationwide program 
funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA contract J-LEAA-012-75) and designed “to 
provide consultative services to state, county, and local 
correctional agencies and state and local criminal justice 
planning agencies.” For further information, contact: Carl 
A Oliver, Project Director, Technical Assistance Project, 
American Correctional Association, 4321 Hartwick Road, 
Suite L-208, College Park, Maryland 20740. . 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger’s annual address to the 
American Bar Association on the state of the judiciary 
was presented February 15 at the ABA’s Midyear Meeting 
in Philadelphia. The tradition began in 1970 in St. Louis 
when the Chief Justice was invited to speak to the As- 
sociation on the administration of justice. 

Ennis J. Olgiati has been named chairman of the New 
York State Board of Parole. Prior to his appointment he 
directed the Court Employment Project, Inc., which is 
responsible for policy, planning, operations, and court 
relations for those awaiting trial in Criminal Courts in 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Manhattan. He formerly 
served as associate director of the Manhattan Court Em- 
ployment Project of the Vera Institute of Justice and as 
a parole officer. 


More than 15,000 youths charged with status offenses— 
truancy, running away, and incorrigibility—will be taken 
out of detention and correctional facilities and given al- 
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ternate treatment under $6.6 million in grants awarded 
to Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, South Caro- 
lina, and Licking County, Ohio, by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

G. Joseph Tauro, former chief justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, has accepted appoint- 
ment as a professor on the faculty of Boston University’s 
Law School and will be involved in special program plan- 
ning, moot court, and student consultations. In September 
he will assume active teaching in the trial advocacy, the 
appellate advocacy, the judicial internship, and the judi- 
cial administrative program. 

Services for Unruly Youth, Franklin County, Ohio; 
Evaluation of Staff Training Programs, Wisconsin Division 
of Corrections; and Corrections in South Dakota are the 
titles of recent evaluative reports completed by the John 
Howard Association, 537 South Dearborn Street, Suite 
900, Chicago, Ill. 60605. 


The Bicentennial Committee of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States will produce five 26-minute films on 
early cases of the District Courts and the Supreme Court 
that were significant in the development of this country’s 
Federal system. Two films will be on aspects of Aaron 
Burr’s treason trial (1807) in the U.S. District Court in 
Richmond, Va. The others will be on the cases of Marbury 
v. Madison (1803), McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), and 
Gibbons v. Ogden (1824). Project coordinator for the 
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Judiciary’s part in the Bicentennial celebration is Chief 
Judge Howard T. Markey of the U.S. Court of Custom: 
and Patent Appeals, Washington, D.C. 

Merger of the Massachusetts Correctional Association 
and the Massachusetts Council on Crime and Correction 
was announced in October. The new organization will be 
known as the Crime and Justice Foundation and will bh 
headquartered at 100 Franklin Street, Boston. Charles H, 
Rogovin will be CJF president, with Henry J. Mascarello 
and John D. Carver serving as executive director and 
deputy director, respectively. 

ConArt, a major exhibition of more than 60 paintings, 
drawings, photographs, and pieces of sculpture, ceramics, 
wood and fiber craft produced by inmates of the Adult 
Correctional Institutions and Juvenile Division of the State 
of Rhode Island, opened October 9 in the Woods-Gerry 
Gallery, Providence. The show, cosponsored by the Rhode, 
Island State Council on the Arts and the Rhode Island 
Department of Corrections in cooperation with Woods. 
Gerry Gallery, Rhode Island School of Design, has grown 
out of workshops run by the Arts in Corrections Program 
of the Council on the Arts. 


Thomas J. Callanan, director of training for the New! 


York State Division of Probation, was recently elected 
president of the Middle Atlantic States Conference of 
Corrections at its 37th Annual Training Session for Cor- 
rectional Personnel held in Washington, D.C. 
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